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PREFACE. 


HE author, while at college, passed through a 

period of personal scepticism. The experience 
was intense, lasting perhaps two years. A few sensible 
remarks from Dr. Lord, president of the college, sug- 
gesting that Christianity is a system which to a certain 
extent can be tested as other matters are tested, fur- 
nished a key that subsequently opened the door leading 
back to the faith of early boyhood. 

The fact that nearly every young man in civilized lands 
has his period of doubt, and the conviction that such 
young men may be aided by the subject matter and 
method of treatment herein used, are the excuses offered 


for the publication of this volume. 
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AND 


MODERN THOUGHT. 


I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


‘In pursuing this, its legitimate business, science does not trench on 
the province of theology in any way, and there is no conceivable occasion 
for any conflict between the two.’? — Proressor Fisk. 


HEOLOGY in its restricted sense treats of the 
existence and character of God; in a broader but 
as correct a sense, it treats of God and his relations to 
the physical and spiritual universe ; and in the broadest 
sense, theology includes all the mutual relations existing 
between God and every thing not God. The existence 
and character of God, and all the relations existing 
between him and all things else, is, therefore, the field 
covered by theological science. It is a sublime field gat 
is limitless and bewildering ; it is a solemn and it is a fas- 
cinating field. Thoughts of God, and of his relations 
to the universe and to us, are among the first to engage 
the human mind, and will be among the last to visit the 
soul in its flight from time to eternity. 


8 BIBLE THEOLOGY. 


The phrase “ Bible theology ”’ in this treatise is used to 
cover those facts recorded in the Bible relating to the 
existence and character of God, and those facts involved 
in God’s relations to all things not God. The phrase 
“modern thought” covers all recent investigations, and 
the knowledge derived therefrom. The title “ Bible The- 
ology and Modern Thought” suggests, therefore, that the 
author intends to compare Bible theology with such 
theological knowledge as may be derived from recent 
scientific and philosophical investigation and reasoning. 

There are certain matters not absolutely essential to 
the discussion of this subject which are nevertheless in 
a general way related to it and leading to it, that may 
not improperly constitute a prefatory chapter. They are 
grouped in the following order : — 


I. BrsL—E THEOLOGY AND SCEPTICAL THOUGHT: THEIR 
PRESENT ATTITUDE TOWARD EACH OTHER. 


There appears to be in some quarters an impression 
that church people are losing respect for the theology of 
the Bible; that, while only a few are brave enough to 
publish “ radical avowals,” there are, it is claimed, multi- 
tudes in our evangelical churches who at heart are as 
thoroughly sceptical as those who have openly espoused 
extreme views, — the only difference being, that those who 
remain have not sufficient courage to shake off orthodox 
trammels. 

In this charge there may be some grain of truth. At 
least, that theological affairs have been somewhat out of 
_ joint, will, we presume, be confessed by all careful ob- 
servers of recent thought and drift. The discoveries of the 
last score of years, subtle, exciting, and startling, — such, 
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-indeed, as to make the popular head swim, — have seemed 

steadily to work against the Christian creed. Theology 
has been looked upon by many as being in a sort of 
breathless attitude, like one in the presence of a judge, 
who, with dignified mien, is asking, “Can you give any 
reason why sentence of death should not be passed upon 
you?” 

As a natural result, those who are at enmity with the 
Christian Church have appeared to be jubilant; while 
the friends of Christianity — those who know from expe- 
rience the value of Christian faith, and parents who are 
troubled at the tendencies of their children — have been 
thoughtful and sad. 

But, on the other hand, unbelief is not at present 
self-satisfied. 

For nearly three-fourths of a century preceding the 
publication of Charles Darwin’s views of progressive 
development, an out-and-out atheist was an acknowledged 
curiosity. Scepticism during that period had intrenched 
itself chiefly in unchristian philosophy and in destructive 
historical criticism, but the existence of a personal God 
was hardly ever a matter at issue. Students had come 
to smile at the ponderous arguments of theological pro- 
fessors when advanced in support of the divine existence : 
that part of the creed was thought to be firmly established, 
and consequently to have been forever withdrawn from the 
field of controversy. Paley’s argument and the reasoning 
of Bishop Butler as to the existence of God were looked 
upon as extremely antiquated. The sermon having in it 
proof that there is a God consigned the preacher to the 
realms of fossils and mummies. 

But the years in their revolution, as is their wont, came 
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in contact with vast quantities of new materials. Scien- 
tific observation and analysis, curious and indefatigable, 
abandoning the old, seized upon the new ; and scepticism, 
true to its historic instincts, became wholly anti-super- 
natural. In its materialistic and radically speculative 
types, scepticism once more aimed its blows at the bottom. 
facts of theological science, and with a confident assurance 
never surpassed affirmed, Zhere is no God. Atheists were 
no longer rarities; theological professors again brought 
out their disused arguments ; every pulpit began to ring 
with proofs that God, and not natural selection, is the 
cause of creation; and the most interested and crowded 
assemblies in. some of our cities, weekdays as well as 
Sundays, were found listening to arguments designed to 
prove that science had not dethroned the Almighty. The 
dust was brushed from Paley and Butler, and their merits 
were renewedly acknowledged. 

Whether these discussions have aided in bringing about 
a change of front in the more radical types of scepticism, 
or whether such a change is a natural re-action against 
scepticism, we may not be able to determine; but the 
fact is clearly evident, that sceptical thought in all but 
a very few quarters is no longer in a fixed and triumphant 
attitude. Its assurance has of late been much modified. 
The existence of God is not denied. When now asked, 
“Ts there a God?”’ it merely replies, “We know nothing 
about it.” This position is somewhat annoying: still it 
must be regarded as an unquestionable vezveat. This so- 
called agnoste position for the next few years will be 
strongly intrenched; for, under the light of modern 
thought, it is clearly seen that the admission of a personal 
God into the universe lays an indisputable and solid foun- 
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dation upon which the entire system of evangelical super- 
naturalism can be built. Orthodox Christianity will 
perhaps be tardy in its movements ; but, in view of these 
and many other facts, there can be no doubt that the 
next, period in the history of Bible theology —a period 
apparently close upon us —will not be chiefly defensive, 
_ but will be vigorously aggressive and perhaps slightly re- 
constructive. 


IJ. — INVEsricaTION OF TRUTH: LEADING PRINCIPLES. 


Scientific investigators of the sceptical type are wont 
to claim great fairness in their research and in their 
reception of facts and phenomena. Christian people 
have been quite inclined to grant all that has been 
claimed on the score of fairness, though sometimes com- 
pelled to object to the reasoning employed and conclusions 
reached. But recent developments, and a more careful 
examination of the positions taken and the language 
employed by sceptical inquirers, have forced upon us 
the conviction that the results of modern scientific 
discovery have not always been impartially presented. 
We have been led to suspect that either a blinded 
eye has not been able to see, or that a wilful intent 
has purposely concealed, much of important value that 
would otherwise make for supernaturalism as opposed to 
materialism. , 

When, for instance, such high priests of- science as 
Michelet, Hackel, Bain, Tyndall, and Huxley assert that 
certain observed facts and phenomena point unmistakably 
and ungualifiedly in a given direction, and when, on the 
other hand, such distinguished men as Hermann Lotze 
(now regarded as the leading philosopher of Germany), 
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and Wundt (indisputably the leading physiologist of 
Heidelberg, or perhaps of all Germany), and Helmholtz 
(Berlin’s most renowned physicist), together with some 
of the profoundest scholars elsewhere in Europe and 
America, just as confidently assert that these same ob- 
served facts and phenomena point in an almost exactly 
opposite direction, then the laymen are compelled to 
conclude that there is, to speak charitably, fault or default 
somewhere. And what theologians, who have so much 
at stake, are now especially anxious about is, whether 
sceptical scientists have really been able to see in matter, 
not to speak of mind nor of Providence, all that’ could 
have been seen by other men under equally favorable 
circumstances, or all that those men could have seen if 
holding a different creed. It is Emerson who says, “Give 
me the creed of a man, and I will tell you what he will 
say.”* Have the inclinations of these sceptical scientists 
been mother to their opinions? Have they been question- 
ing Truth but partially? or has their enthusiasm, as is too 
often the case with other men, likewise incapacitated them 
for the task of broad and wholesome generalizations? 
These are questions which the thinking Christian public 
will shortly be asking. 

A frank expression of our misgivings is this : We gravely 
suspect that we have been defrauded by theory-blinded 
and enthusiastic students of science. We have become 
incredulous as to what they say, where we once yielded 
ready assent. We aforetime returned almost unqualified 
acknowledgment of indebtedness when Virchow, Schlei- 
den, Leydig, Briicke, Bergmann, Hackel, and their Eng- 


1 Notes are indicated by the numerals x, 2 3, etc., and are found at the end of 
the book. 
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lish fellows, laid before us the wonderful fruits of their 
untiring toil ; but now, to speak with perfect freedom, we 
are much less grateful, because we suspect that the most 
valuable, or to us the most desirable, facts have not been 
rendered, and because of the conviction that we ourselves 
in the end must turn investigators before the whole truth, 
or certain vitally important truths, are made known. 

But convictions more troublesome than these sometimes 
fasten themselves upon the mind. We can pardon blind- 
ness, but scientific malice prepense practised upon un- 
suspecting victims is quite unpardonable. Allow an expla- 
nation. Professor Hyatt, an evolutionist whose thorough 
work, especially among Jurassic ammonites, has brought 
him into very favorable notice at home and abroad, re- 
cently stated that “a scientific man who has a theory to 
support is as stubbornly difficult to convince, even on 
clear evidence, as any other man.” He gives an instance 
of a distinguished German professor who had tacitly 
admitted, that, if a certain type of shell could be found, 
he would adopt Hyatt’s special theory, though opposed 
to his own. Hyatt, after a ten-days’ search among the 
cabinets of Germany, made the discovery. He returned. 
to the professor, stated the fact, and presented him with 
drawings. He looked, his face colored slightly ; he arose, 
walked to the window, gazed out, and, while holding the 
fact ia one hand and his theory in the other, at length 

- emphatically replied, “I don’t believe it!” Is not such 
behavior on the royal and sacred highway of scientific 
investigation criminal? That scientific professor at Padua 
who would not be induced to look through the telescope, 
lest he should see the moons of Jupiter, which he did not 
want to see, ought not to find modern imitators. 
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Thus again returns our anxiety, and with increased 
apprehensions. Is this German professor a representative 
of those sceptical scientific men who of late have been 
well-nigh turning the world upside down? Have scientific 
creeds been held so sacred that facts witnessing against 
them have been anathematized as sacrilegious heretics, 
and forthwith secretly burned in inquisitorial fires? If 
such is the case, then any man in the humbler walks of 
life may take the law into his own hands, become a self- 
appointed officer, and shout, “Hands off from these 
sacred things of God!” : 

We mean to be charitable ; but when any man, whoever 
or whatever he is, — whether materialist, metaphysician, 
historian, or Bible theologian, — consciously tells the 
truth but not the whole truth, when he excludes from 
his reasoning any fact because it does not harmonize with 
his preconceived theory or determination, then he is no 
longer a philosopher, but a dzgoz. When he refuses to 
advance where honest inductions from facts collected 
would most naturally lead him, then he is not only a 
bigot, but a coward. And when he selfishly excludes 
facts which would aid and bless mankind, or when he 
deliberately renders false inductions which are harmful to 
the race, then he is not only a bigot and’a coward, but 
must be pronounced a malicious — “av, we were on the 
point of saying. 


III. INvesticators oF TRUTH: COURTESIES DUE ONE 
ANOTHER. 


‘ 
It is common-sense to insist, that the field of knowl- 
edge being vast, and investigation being varied and limit- 
less, each honest and laborious explorer, whatever his 
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department, is entitled at least to the respect and candid 
hearing of all. Such, however, has not always been the 
case. There have been, all along the centuries, much 
trouble and confusion among bigots ; and the bigots have 
been far too many. The specialist, of whatever depart- 
ment, has been quite apt to take his favorite volume 
into supreme favor, and after a while has been inclined to 
cast all other volumes out of his library. 

The Bible theologian, for instance, has often been ex- 
tremely narrow and intolerant. He has made inductions 
from limited data, has formulated and then’ promulgated 
his creed, with the injunction, “Believe or die!”? Nor 
has this sort of bigotry been confined to Popery. A dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian clergyman, not long since, made 
this announcement: “No new doctrines in the old 
-churches.” If there is meant by this an injunction 
against advancement, we protest. For aught we know, 
there may be, year after year and for ages to come, new 
conceptions of truth, new methods of stating truth, new 
stars to discover and new forces to trace out. ‘ What 
is new is false,” said an enthusiastic Methodist theologi- 
cal professor, not long since. But is it the province of a 
Methodist or of any other theologian to set bounds to the 
power of human discovery, or to the range of science, 
or of correct interpretation? or has the Almighty been 
found out to perfection? Such conceit is not Wesleyan.? 

And theologians of the various schools, when meeting 
the physicist, the philosopher, or the historian, upon the 
great highways of truth, have been too ready to shout, 
“ Infidel ’”’ before it is known whether or not these men 
are at prayer. 

But this disposition is not exclusively a theological trait. 
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Scientists, through their late successes, especially in the 
realms of matter, have become elated, over-elated, and 
have shown not a little uncharitable distemper. 

We cheerfully allow that the eye of materialistic science 
is wonderful ; but when this eye says to every other mem- 
ber, “I have no need of thee,” we object. 

We acknowledge the credentials of physical science. 
But when it sees all wonder in a shell, and none in a 
soul; when it stands in a worshipful attitude before the 
cretacea, and ignores the conscience ; when conscious- 
ness passes for nothing, and clay-banks and chalk-pits for 
every thing: in a word, when the materialist disregards 
the grand phenomena of instinct, of intuition, of history, 
and of religion, —then he is entitled to the same con- 
demnation that is charged upon a bigoted theologian. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if the insolence of any other class 
has quite measured up to that of several noted modern 
scientists. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the physical sciences are 
young, delicate, and dubious, some of the masters therein 
have called those who are honestly and diligently working 
in other departments of truth, “the strangled snakes lying 
about the cradle of science,” and “ speculative idiots.” 

A proud insolence respecting those of contrary opin- 
ions appears on nearly every page of Herbert Spencer. 

Dr. Biichner so far forgets himself as to apply the most 
offensive epithets to those entertaining views differing 
from his own: “mental slaves,” “a howling pack,” and 
“yelping curs,”’ are some of the epithets he employs. 

Nor are Professors Huxley and Tyndall entirely free 
from a bearing and from language that at times seem 
haughty and intolerant.3 
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But our complaint lies not solely against the theologian 
and materialist. Metaphysicians are often found looking 
through slits, and at the same time are talking of the uni- 
verse. 

When Sir William Hamilton tells us that the class of 
phenomena which proves a Deity belongs exclusively to 
mind, and when he speaks of physical science as the 
“dirt philosophy,” we discover that this great meta- 
physician has inherited our common human frailty, and 
is hugging too closely his pets. When Comte pronounces 
religion an “excrescence,” “fallacious and illusive,’”’ we 
must be charitable, for he evidently has lost the power of 
extended vision. Who among those of philosophical 
ken is more tolerant, usually, than Emerson? yet when 
he says that belief in “pure malignity”’ is “the extreme 
proposition of unbelief,” that it is “not to be entertained 
by a rational.agent ;”’ that it is “atheism” and “the last 
profanation,”” — then we take the hint: though liberal 
towards the Devil, Emerson is intolerant in his charges 
upon those who believe, as he does not, in total depravity 
and the doctrine of Satan. Orthodox churchmen are 
atheists, fools, and blasphemers, is in substance what he 
says. Among the ablest of modern philosophers, whose 
recent work will place American speculative philosophy 
upon a par with that of any other age or nation, is Pro- 
fessor Bowne of Boston. But this great mind, like most 
others, is just a bit warped. When he applies the words 
“children of the dragon’s teeth” to the disciples of ma- 
terialism, and when he holds up to ridicule nearly every 
great name in the field of science and philosophy, he 
boxes, boxes skilfully, but in turn will himself be cuffed, 
and much time will be lost. In thinking of the philo- 
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sophical combats of the past, one cannot help recalling 
the words of Rousseau : — 


“J have consulted our philosophers. I have found them all 
proud, positive, dogmatizing, even in their pretended scepticism, 
knowing every thing, proving nothing, and ridiculing one another ; 
and this is the only point in which they concur and in which they 
are right. There is not one of them, who, coming to distinguish 
truth from falsehood, would not prefer his own error to the truth 
that is discovered by another. 

“Under pretence of being themselves the only people enlight- 
ened, they imperiously subject us to their magisterial decisions, 
and would fain palm upon us, for the true reason of things, the 
unintelligible systems they have erected in their own heads, while 
they trample under foot all that man reveres.” 


The same spirit is likewise seen in many of the lead- 
ing historians, also among literary men, who are inclined 
to rank their special studies high above all other depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

Extending through the literature of Scott’s time, for 
instance, is a clearly marked vein of insolence respecting 
men of science. 

In a word, men are quite like a snail, which, as the 
Hindu maxim reads, “sees nothing but its own shell, and 
thinks it the grandest palace in the universe.” 

Hence it is possible fora man to be an intellectual 
giant in certain respects, and at the same time a bigoted 
pygmy in other respects. 

Correctly does Martineau remark that “the history of 
knowledge abounds with instances of men, who, with the 
highest merit in particular walks of science, have com- 
bined a curious incompetency of survey over the whole.” 

Perhaps it is true that any finite mind coming in pos- 
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session of some great truth suffers “temporary aberra- 
tion.” It will doubtless be acknowledged, when men are 
modest enough, that there is in the universe but one 
perfectly unprejudiced as well as sane mind, —one that 
is able to grasp all facts, give due prominence to each, 
and make perfect inductions : that one mind is the divine. 
Should not arrogance among investigators, therefore, give 
place to modesty ? 4 


IV. Worxinc HyporuHesis, 


It will be admitted, upon a moment’s reflection, that a 
finite mind is and must be constituted in such a way that 
there can be no form of investigation except upon the 
basis of a working hypothesis, by which is meant a suppo- 
sition used in classifying or in accounting for facts or 
phenomena. It is an experimental proposition, assumed 
as a simple matter of convenience, being of equal service 
in the fields of physics, metaphysics, history, and theology. 
The use of hypothesis is so general, that scarcely any 
system of thought which has gained recognition can be 
mentioned which has not been hypothetically commenced 
and prosecuted. A gentleman of extended scientific in- 
formation and acquaintance has recently remarked, that, 
among Englishmen and Germans, he had met a few 
scientists who professed to have no preconceived theory, 
—that is, they claimed to conduct their discoveries with 
no end in view save the simple ascertainment of facts ; 
but, after only a brief conversation, these men were inva- 
riably found to be inveterate sticklers for some pet scien- 
tific notion.5 

A method of procedure which is thus natural, universal, 
and well-nigh necessary, must be regarded as of prime 
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advantage ; and, if legitimately employed, it is evident 
that no injury will result, even though ultimately a given 
hypothesis prove entirely fallacious. 

Since hypothesis is now so freely used in the energetic : 
controversies between science and religion and between 
liberalism and Christianity, it is essential that there should 
be an understanding as to what constitutes. an allowable 
use of these purely experimental suppositions. We sub- 
mit the following rules : — 

1. There should be clearness of statement. This is a 
requirement which has been especially and strenuously 
insisted upon by Professor Huxley. If, for instance, the 
thought is vague, or the verbal expression obscure, the 
very object sought in the use of an hypothesis meets 
defeat. Arrangement and classification enveloped in fog 
are of no service until the fog lifts. In a word, there will 
always be a presumption, other things equal, in favor of 
that which is clear, and much against that which is unclear. 
“ What is true is plain,” say the Germans. It is evident, 
however, that speculators of all.classes have been riding 
rough-shod over this requisition. 

The statements, for illustration, employed in framing 
several of the hypotheses of speculative theology, espe- 
cially those involving the Trinity, Divine Sonship, and the 
Atonement, have been in some instances utterly blinding ; 
and we are sorry to think they may have wrecked the 
faith of many good men. The simple scriptural terms 
_ would have been far better. In this treatise to quote 
from theological writings examples of obscure statement 
would consume far too much time, and lead to useless 
discussion. 

The same defects of statement, however, will be found 
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no less frequently among metaphysicians and physicists. 
Plutarch’s summary of ancient philosophy as to the origin 
of physical forms is an illustration in point: ‘The insec- 
tible bodies or atoms, by a wild and fortuitous motion, 
without any governing power, incessantly and swiftly were 
hurried one against another, many bodies being jumbled 
together : upon this account they have diversity in figures 
and magnitudes.” Such vagueness in a working hypothe- 
sis, as every One must see, thwarts at the start its design 
and usefulness. 

The slight improvement made by modern writers in 
accounting for the formation of organic life from inor- — 
ganic materials may be noted in the following hypothesis 
of Herbert Spencer: “Certain of the ethereal waves fall- 
ing upon them [referring to carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia], there results a detachment of some of the 
combined atoms, and a union of the rest. And the con- 
clusion suggested is, that the induced vibrations among 
the various atoms, as at first arranged, are so incongruous 
as to produce instability, and to give collateral affinities 
the power to work a re-arrangement, which, though less 
stable under other conditions, is more stable in the pres- 
ence of these particular undulations.” 

Thus, likewise, Bain, in an attempt to account, upon 
atheistic grounds, for the existence of the universe and 
for the evidences of design in it, assumes the working 
hypothesis that. “matter is a double-faced somewhat, 
having a spiritual and a physical side.” 

Now, the rule before us demands that investigators and 
professors should not be listened to until they explain 
what they mean ; and whenever they cannot do this, they 
should not be listened to. This mysticism of the teacher 
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is nonsense with the pupil. ‘The time has come when the 
physicist, the theologian, and the metaphysician will be 
held to strict account; and, whether true or false, the 
working hypothesis of each must be neither vague in 
conception nor obscure in statement. 

2. Merely negative evidence must be excluded while 
verifying a working hypothesis. ‘This rule is rigorously 
demanded by Professor Hyatt. The basis is, that the 
maintenance of a mere supposition is not of sufficient im- 
portance, nor is there enough involved or pending, to jus- 
tify the admission of this class of evidence. ‘“ Negative 
evidence,” as the professor remarks, ‘‘is worthless, liable to 
be disproved-any hour.” Yet the most hasty glance over 
the different fields of investigation will discover repeated 
violations of this rule. No one can read, for instance, 
Professor Huxley’s New-York address, without the feeling 
of surprise, that even after making a correct and clear 
classification of evidence into zndifferent, favorable, and 
demonstrative, he should employ that which is purely 
negative in support of a working hypothesis. It brings 
suspicion upon a theory, when resort is had to such 
means by men who fully understand the laws of rea- 
soning. 

Indeed, if resort is had by an educated investigator 
to negative evidence, he should be suspected: if this sort 
of evidence is much insisted upon, he should be forth- 
with pronounced sophistical and’ dishonest. 

3. A working hypothesis which involves a manifest 
impossibility should be summarily rejected. It is safe to 
say, for instance, that the dogma that three persons con- 
stitute the Trinity, and that there is but one person in the 
Trinity, using the word “ person” in each instance in the 
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same sense, is an impossibility. Three times one, from 
the nature of the case, can never be one. But a tri- 
unity is perhaps no impossibility. 

4. But great wisdom and caution should be exercised 
when deciding what ts possible and what ts impossible. 
When Von Holbach declares that the existence of God 
“is not a problem, but simply an impossibility ;” or 
when Feuerbach asserts that “it is clear as the sun and 
evident as the day that there is no God, and still more 
that there can be none;” and when Flourens, in lan- 
guage still more offensive, asserts, “ Hatred of God is 
the beginning of wisdom: if mankind would make true 
progress, it must be on the basis of atheism’? — we need 
not be detained, nor need we listen. ‘These men are 
simply asserting as impossible what they know nothing 
about. The wisdom of Cicero’s remark will be acknowl- 
edged (see MIRACLES, p. 228). 

5. 4 working hypothesis cannot be supported by mere 
possibilities. This, in substance, is the law as stated by 
both Cullen and Sir William Hamilton. Its importance 
is manifest. The hypothesis itself is merely a possibility : 
if made to rest upon other possibilities, nothing is gained. 
Any number of possibilities cannot ,make a fact, or even 
a probability. 

The investigator, therefore, must not aim to be over 
curious, alarming, or startling, but simple, reasonable, and 
truthful. He must have an untiring curiosity, an invent- 
ive sagacity, and a constructive imagination ; but he must 
not plant his feet upon conjecture, and call it granite. 
If the reader will apply this test to certain recent sci- 
entific works, many of their more pretentious hypotheses 
will quickly collapse. 
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6. An investigator is often under the necessity of form- 
ing hypotheses that have no foundation except probability. 

Bishop Butler, in his “ Analogy,” states this matter ad- 
mirably : — 


“In questions of difficulty, or such as are thought so, where 
more satisfactory evidence cannot. be had, or is not seen, if the 
result of examination be, that there appears, upon the whole, any, 
the lowest, presumption on one side, and none on the other, or a 
greater presumption on one side, though in the lowest degree 
greater, this determines the question, even in matters of specula- 
tion; and in matters of practice will lay us under an absolute and 
formal obligation, in point of prudence and of interest, to act upon 
that presumption or low probability, though it be so low as to 
leave the mind in a very great doubt which is the truth. . . . Nay, 
further, in questions of great consequence, a reasonable man will 
think it concerns him to remark lower probabilities and presump- 
tions than these. . . . Numberless instances might be mentioned 
respecting the common pursuits of life, where a man would be 
thought, in a literal sense, distracted who would not act, and with 
great application too, not only upon an even chance, but upon 
much less, and when the probability or chance was greatly against 
his succeeding.” ® 


4. A working hypothesis, to possess weight, must re- 
ceive the assent of all, or nearly all, who are capable of 
investigating the subject. ‘This rule is now insisted upon 
in view of the opposition which certain popular anti-reli- 
gious scientific hypotheses have met at the hands of scien- 
tists whose ability equals that of those who have originated 
these adverse hypotheses. If there is compliance with 
this law, the sceptic cannot ignore the believer, provided 
the believer is capable of investigating the subject under 
discussion. The thinkers who pronounce against the 
hypothesis of extreme Darwinism, as supported by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, are of such scientific rank as to throw 
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grave discredit upon that hypothesis. Tested by this rule, 
the hypotheses of spontaneous generation and of atheistic 
evolution by natural selection have likewise scarcely a 
foothold. The believer in supernaturalism, therefore, 
need not, as yet, even listen to the clamorous talk of those 
who are presenting, in their extreme form, these hypothe- 
ses; because such men as Agassiz, Dana, Gray, and a 
multitude of others, oppose these extreme views. 

8. An hypothesis which cannot account for the most 
of the phenomena under examination adequately, and 
without the exclusion, distortion, or mutilation of cor- 
related data, ts to be rejected. ‘This rule, in substance, is 
clearly enforced in Hamilton’s discussion of hypotheses, 
and, though rigid, is nevertheless adopted by all the more 
prudent inquirers. The statement employed by one 
whose ability cannot be questioned is, that “the failure 
to explain one single well-observed fact is sufficient to 
cast doubt upon, or even to subvert, any hypothesis.” 

9. Vo hypothesis should be adopted until tt is ascer- 
tained that at that moment no other one answers equally 
well the requirements of the case; nor should it be re- 
tained a moment after it fails to explain, better than any 
other, the observed and related phenomena. ‘This rule 
was suggested by Dr. Sydenham in his theory of medical 
practice. Locke adopted it, and Bacon approved it. 
Professor Tyndall’s view is clearly correct when saying, 
that, ‘‘ without verification, a theoretic conception is a 
mere figment of the intellect. .. . If deductions be in 
accordance with the facts, we accept the theory: if in 
opposition, the theory is given up.” 

As would be expected, therefore, every path of investi- 
gation is strewed, from its beginning to its end, with 
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rejected hypotheses: they are the abandoned camps and 
diggings of prospecting miners in regions where surface 
indications incorrectly reported values; they are black- 
board erasures, made by the mathematician upon the 
discovery that the methods adopted cannot solve the 
problem. 

For instance, electricity was once investigated on the 
supposition that it was fluid ; then it was held to be force : 
now it is regarded as an energy, convertible into other 
calorific or mechanical energies. This last hypothesis may 
hold for ten years or longer, or only until to-morrow. 
From Werner’s time to the near present, a score of geolo- 
gical hypotheses have likewise been in full force, some 
of which now create a smile. The beautiful theory of 
Lavoisier,*too, as to respiration, though supported by 
many carefully observed facts, was exploded in a day — 
useful now only as a warning to the too sanguine investi- 
gator. The hypotheses under which, at present, are 
grouped the phenomena of gravitation and of light, may 
have to be rejected any hour. Hence it is clear that the 
investigator is not to take his hypothesis, as a man does 
his wife, life-long and “for better or for worse.” Rights 
of quick and easy divorce must be conceded when the 
hypothetical spouse does not comply with certain funda- 
mental and legal conditions. Professor Huxley suggests 
that those who have taken an active part in science 
should be killed at sixty, not being flexible enough upon 
arriving at that age to yield to the advance of new ideas. 

10. The building of arguments upon, or the deduction 
of conclusions from, a working hypothesis, as though it 
was an established law, ts fallacious: nothing can honest- 
ly be deduced from an hypothesis except what is put into 
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tt. This rule has been recognized by every writer upon 
the laws of reasoning, from the time of Aristotle to the 
present. Yet the tendency to transfer a mere working 
hypothesis into the field of certitude must be extremely 
enticing, or such men as Herbert Spencer and Professor 
Tyndall would not so often be betrayed into the mistake. 
“We have reason to suppose,” etc., says Spencer, while 
building his “Constructive Philosophy.” Now, that is 
a legitimate statement: it is a lawful use of an hypoth- 
esis. But, with nothing new presented, in the very next 
paragraph he says, “If, then, we see,” etc. (that such and 
such is the case), then such and such things are estab- 
lished truths. Reasoning like this is evidently and utterly 
unscientific. 

So, likewise, Professor Tyndall says, “We should, on 
philosophical grounds, expect to find,” etc. (certain re- 
sults). But in the next sentence his expectation becomes 
certainty ; and he continues, saying, “ This relation being 
thus invariable, therefore,” etc. (such and such conclu- 
sions follow). Final conclusions cannot rest upon mere 
expectations, is the only reply which such reasoning or 
statement deserves. 

The argument upon which is built the “ Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation” rests upon a working 
hypothesis ; namely, that “ there has been progressive evo- 
lution in nature solely by virtue of an inherent tendency 
to development.” The author does not prove this as- 
sumption: he hardly attempts proof. Now, it must be 
apparent that a theory thus resting upon hypotheses, and 
even upon sub-hypotheses, rests essentially in mid-air. 

Also with persistent monotony Dr. Biichner bases his 
reasonings and conclusions upon extreme assumptive 
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hypotheses like the following: “Matter is the origin of 
all that exists: all natural and mental forces are inherent 
in it.’ “Nature; the all-engendering and all-devouring, 
is its own beginning and end, birth and death. She pro- 
duced man by her own power, and takes him again.” 
“There are no other forces in nature beside the physical, 
chemical, and the mechanical.”” He then proceeds to rea- 
son as if these matters are Zroved, and thence infers his 
system of atheism. We are forced to reply, that these 
statements are not proved, never have been proved, and, 
what is more, from the nature of the case they zever can 
be proved. Assertion is not proof: hypothesis is not 
proof. We can tilt hypothesis and assertion against 
hypothesis and assertion until doomsday, with no result 
save simply that with which we started. The common- 
sense of humanity is beginning to look upon all such 
asserted atheism as prattle. 

Moleschott assumes that the molecule cells originate 
souls ; Hunter speaks of an “originating diffused matter 
of life ;’”? Hoffmann advocates the view that there is “a 
productive vital fluid;’”? Dr. Laycock and Mr. Murphy 
announce that there is an “unconscious intelligence in 
matter ;’’ and Bain claims that there is no mind save 
that which is formed in muscles, bones, and brains. This, 
we repeat, is not proof: it is noise. But straightway 
these men, or their followers, draw conclusions respect- 
ing a great variety of outside subjects, as if their feet 
were meanwhile planted upon substantials, instead of 
standing upon assumptions. ‘The frequency of this false 
usage in our times renders the observation of Leibnitz 
very pertinent: ““We have many good books, and good 
thoughts scattered about here and there, but we scarce 
ever come to establishments.” 
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Violations of this rule often occur when some hypothe- 
sis of a, first-class investigator is adopted by a second-class 
dabbler in scientific matters, who proceeds to reason as 
if the hypothesis were an established law. Professor 
Huxley, for illustration, suggests the following hypothe- 
ses: “Matter is all-powerful and all-sufficient ;” “Man 
is only a sentient automaton ;’’ “ Protoplasm is the organ 
of all life;” “ Protoplasm is a molecular machine, the 
total results of the working of which, or its vital phe- 
nomena, depend, on the one hand, on its construction, 
and, on the other, upon the energy applied to it.” The 
professor then attempts to explain upon these supposi- 
-tions the various phenomena of the physical universe. 
We find no fault with the attempt. But forthwith the 
unfledged sceptic begins to reason upon these assump- 
tions as if they were established truths. He says, “ Mat- 
ter, according to modern scientific men, is all-powerful ; 
man is an automaton; protoplasm is all-productive, — 
these are facts established by modern science: therefore 
there is no God in the universe, and human responsibility 
and accountability are whimsies.” This is thought by 
not a few to be reasoning and science: it is sheer guess- 
work, and poor guess-work. 

11. A working hypothesis, though well supported in one 
department of investigation, should not on that account 
be received with equal authority in other departments: 
zt must be tested and verified in those other departments. 
For instance, evolution by natural selection among ani- 
mals, as argued by Professor Huxley, receives support 
’ from a certain number of facts; but it does not follow 
that this general hypothesis of evolution will be as prob- 
ably true when applied to data in other fields of inquiry. 
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Thus, again, what would be a legitimate hypothesis 
among the lower animals may or may not have the 
remotest application to man. Hence Herbert Spencer 
gains but little by building his theories of social economy 
~ and government upon the hypothesis of organic develop- 
ment as advocated by Goethe, Schelling, Von Baer, 
Darwin, and Huxley. 

Darwinism, as held by its author, is a working hy- 
pothesis: as a theory it explains many facts. Of it 
Professor Gray thus wisely remarks: “A legitimate 
hypothesis is on trial,—a trial just now very useful to 
science, and, we conclude, not harmful to religion unless 
injudicious assailants temporarily make it so.”’ But when 
this theory of the mode of development is allowed to 
assert that what is true in physics is also equally true in 
metaphysics, and that ¢herefore the freedom of the will 
is an absurdity, and that metaphysics is a dream, one 
may justly become impatient with the sophistry employed. 

The nebular theory of La Place is an hypothesis which 
has had a checkered career, but which is ‘at present 
regaining favor: many curious phenomena are easily 
explained and arranged under it. But to transfer that 
theory into the realm of universal causation, and insist 
that method is cause, and that therefore there is no First 
Cause, and that speculative theology is conseguendly des- 
titute of all data upon which to build, is extremely aggra- 
vating to one’s patience. 

This ought to be said, however: since the laws of unity 
of design in the universe, and of harmony between the 
different parts of the universe, are quite well established, 
they give a general presumption in favor of an hypoth- 
esis when successfully established in one departinent 
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and then transferred to another ; still, for the purposes of 
accurate scientific investigation, the foregoing rule should 
remain in force. 

We have presented these laws and illustrations, partly to 
show that much of what has been flared among the people 
under the name of science, when tested by correct prin- 
ciples of reasoning is only the cheapest talk. So long as 
the specialist, in harmony with his working hypotheses, 
gives his attention to arranging and labelling the phe- 
nomena falling within his department of study, he does 
well: it is, when with a half-filled cabinet, nay, with not 
one shelf half-filled, he begins to draw universal infer- 
ences, that we object. It is not with science that we 
contend, but with scientific error. As we have already 
said, investigation by hypothesis is universal, legitimate, 
useful, and delightful. Furthermore, investigators of all 
classes have mutual rights, which must be respected. 
The hypotheses of materialism within their legitimate 
bounds need not be treated to scoffs and sneers. If its 
theories are well supported, they are as worthy of cre- 
dence as are the theories of metaphysics and of specula- 
tive theology. What we are especially desirous of fixing 
in the mind is, that, if these different hypotheses of inves- 
tigators are vaguely conceived and presented, or if they 
are supported chiefly by negative, conjectural, or ex parte 
evidence, or if prejudice is allowed to limit observation, 
then all hope -of reaching ultimate truths is frustrated. 
Physics, metaphysics, and theology will halt before the 
journey begins. 

Let each investigator establish his hypothesis, if he 
can, unmolested by others. Good cheer to all, if their 
methods are correct and if of diligent and honest pur- 
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pose. Build, materialist; build, metaphysician ; build, 
historian ; build, theologian. At last one temple will be 
found standing — large enough for all. 


V. ULTIMATE GENERALIZATIONS. 


The method adopted in the pursuit and use of knowl- 
edge involves naturally the following steps: observation, 
experiment, inference drawn from several facts belonging 
to the same class, and inference respecting a certain fact 
which belongs, or is supposed to belong, to a given 
class. 

When the investigator takes the first step, he simply 
watches the curious phenomena of matter or mind, for 
the purpose of discovering something useful or interest- 
ing. When he takes the second step, he becomes an 
experimenter, and goes, for instance, into his laboratory, 
and tests or analyzes substances ; or among men, and tries 
the effects of certain motives upon them. 

When, after obtaining and verifying a limited number 
of facts by repeated observation or experiment, the inves- 
tigator infers, on the ground of uniformity in nature, a 
general conclusion concerning those facts, and all other 
facts belonging to the same class, the step taken is of the 
third order, and is termed inductive. Wher he applies the 
general conclusion which has been reached by induction 
to some particular object, affirming that that object has 
the distinctive qualities entitling it to such classification 
and application, the step is last in order, and may be 
termed deductive. 

These methods, employed by all classes of people, and 
by all degrees of culture, are susceptible of ready illustra- 
tion. When, for instance, Franklin walked the fields with 
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his eyes upon the lightning-flash, and his ears open to 
its attendant peal, he was an observer; when, with the 
kite-string in hand, he tried to verify a thought which 
had come to him during his observations, he was an 
experimenter ; when his observations and experiments 
led him to form a general conclusion that the lightning 
could be conducted either to or past objects at pleasure, 
he made an induction ; when he included a house-chim- 
ney under this general law, reasoning that a conductor 
would protect that specific chimney, he made a deduc- 
tion; when he actually protected that chimney with 
a lightning-rod, his induction was supplemented both 
by deduction and experiment, and his induction was 
strengthened to a moral certainty. 

These inductive and deductive propensities are very 
strong in human nature, — so much so, that the- moment 
any person, cultivated or illiterate, who has the least rea- 
soning capacity, observes a few similar facts, he is almost 
irresistibly inclined to form, or, we may say, precipitate, 
a conclusion, which he likewise hastily applies to all facts 
or phenomena in which can be traced any similarity. The 
ease with which men, even of the most honest inten- 
tions, may thus lead themselves, or others, into error, is 
apparent. 

Two men, for instance, agree in some religious expe- 
rience, — say, that of regeneration: it is therefore as- 
serted by these men, that this experience in which they 
concur is universal. But two other men agree in a 

‘different experience respecting this same doctrine: they, 
of course, come to a different conclusion, and infer that 
their.experience must be universal. There can, conse- 
quently, be no agreement as to what should constitute 
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the experience of regenerated persons, if each party 
insists upon universal inductions based upon the limited 
range of his own experience or observation. The in- 
ference of each is honest, but false in its general appli- 
cation. The confusions and doubts which have resulted 
from these hasty inductions and deductions in religious 
matters have wrought much mischief. 

The lawyer, too, and the professional politician, when 
having a weak case to defend, will quote a. few data of a 
given class, then shrewdly generalize, and apply his con- 
clusion to the case in hand. In this way the jury or 
the populace is often beguiled into rendering the most 
unjust decisions. 

Thus also, enthusiastic men of science, forgetting that 
they are not scientific universalists, but only specialists, 
confining their observations and experiments within the 
limits of their favorite pursuits, are very liable to reach 
forced conclusions, which they sometimes, in the most 
reckless manner, apply to data which belong to entirely 
separate fields of investigation. Their facts may be inval- 
uable ; but their inferences, and especially their applica- 
tion of the inferences, may be utterly erroneous. 

In a word, inductions from a limited number of par- 
ticulars would, if allowed, prove or disprove any thing. 
One set of observations will lead to the conclusion that 
the earth is a plain, but another set lead to the opposite 
inference that it is a globe. It can be shown from a 
given and limited number of instances, that professional 
education is of no benefit ; for some persons without the 
diplomas of the schools have succeeded better than some 
other persons who have them. 

Indeed, an absolutely unquestionable induction can be 
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réached only when all data belonging to a given class of 
facts are discovered, and taken into account. For illus- 
tration: the observation of day after day and of year 
after year has led to the generally recognized induction, 
that all men are mortal. But still a question may be 
raised. For if Elijah did not die, being translated, and 
if those who are on the earth at the end of the world 
do not die, but shall be translated, then the general law 
would need to be modified thus: All men who are not 
translated are mortal. And even this apparently extreme 
induction cannot be absolutely established until the end 
of time. Other miracles may have to be provided for. 

These statements are made to show that extreme care 
and modesty in adopting conclusions, especially when the 
observed or experimental facts are comparatively limited, 
should characterize the investigator in every department 
of science. 

As already suggested, there is but one mind — the Infi- 
nite — which can speak without the qualifying peradven- 
zure. With that mind all inductions and deductions are 
perfect: the labor of reasoning ends. Hence the Lord 
Christ was wont to say “ Verily, verily.” 

These same cautions are applicable to eras and classes, 
as well as to individuals. Every past age, for instance, 
has had its special drift. 

There are theological periods that are almost as clearly 
marked as are geological strata. The atmosphere of 
Europe and Asia, for instance, was filled, during the third 
century, with theological talk. High and low, educated 
and uneducated, were neither above nor below theologi- 
cal speculations. “Every corner, every alley of the city, 
is full of these discussions; the streets, the market- 
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places, the drapers, the money-changers, the victuallers. 
Ask a man, ‘How many odo0/?’ he answers by dogma- 
tizing on generated and ungenerated being. Inquire the 
price of bread, and you are told, ‘The Son is subordinate 
to the Father.’ Ask if the bath is ready, and you are 
told, ‘The Son arose out of nothing.’”’ 

That such an age would be well-nigh deaf and blind to 
much which is intensely interesting in present times, need 
not surprise us. One age, as well as one head, cannot 
comprehend nor appreciate all knowledge. 

From Descartes to Kant is discovered another stratum ; 
the reigning systems of philosophy during that period 
were psychological, consciousness being the basis. Other 
matters were regarded as almost too despicable to deserve 
the notice of respectable people. 

In the sixteenth century we find in England the literary 
epoch. ° 

The drift of the immediate past has already been 
spoken of, and is too obvious to require additional state- 
ment. 

It is clear, therefore, that however valuable are the con- 
tributions of any one age, country, or class, to the sum 
total of human knowledge, still under no circumstances, 
and at no time, can either one say to the other, “I have 
no need of thee.” ‘The body is not one member, but 
many.” The truth is, that as yet no one age, country, or 
class, however faithful and expert in its calling, has been 
qualified to make the broadest, and consequently the 
soundest, inductions. All must be called upon to con- 
"tribute. 

It is also quite apparent that all specialists, from the 
nature of the case, have been incapable of comprehending 
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the entirety of truth, or of reaching ultimate generaliza- 
tions. When the idealist denies the existence of matter, 
or the materialist the existence of any thing but matter ; 
when the naturalist denies the fact or necessity of the 
supernatural, saying, with a recent French scientist, “‘ We 
have no further need of the hypothesis of God;” or 
when the supernaturalist denies human freedom, or the 
presence and potency of second causes, —in fine, when 
investigators of any school are inclined to look with aver- 
sion upon the wide realms lying beyond their special and 
prescribed beats, — they are disqualified for being teach- 
ers of universal truth. 

What, then, must be*said of those who are still nar- 
rower, — those who are not only specialists, but specialists 
of a certain class? There are those who adopt the 
materialism of Moleschott merely, or simply the realism 
of Harless, or the idealism of Cairns only, or the theology 
of but a part of the Bible. In their conclusions they 
are of necessity in a kind of infancy. The investigator, 
to command respect, must, on the other hand, unite the 
materialisms of all materialists, the realisms of all real- 
ists, the idealisms of all idealists, and all the history of 
things and of thoughts, and every verse of the great Book, 
before he is prepared to say, I have the truth. 

The man delving in the earth may tell us what he dis- 
covers, but he is the last man to say that the stars have 
neither lustre nor value; the star-gazer may tell us of 
celestial magnitudes and majesties, but he is not the man 
to say that there are neither gems nor wonders in earth- 
caverns. The physicist may report upon what he dis- 
covers with telescope, microscope, and spectroscope ; but 
he is not the man to talk lightly of the force and sugges- 
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tiveness of the aggregate common-sense of mankind, nor 
of the sublime facts of spiritual life and consciousness. 
Let us not be misunderstood. Different men in pursuit 
of knowledge, though in different fields and employing 
widely different methods, may render immense service to 
one another, on the general principle of division of labor, 
by which far greater and grander general results are 
attainable. Indeed, this manifestly ought always to have 
been the aim of all. Science, for instance, including all 
the systematized data of materialism, metaphysics, and 
history, ought to have been permitted to correct the errors 
of theology. Theology, on the other hand, ought to 
have been allowed to supply the manifest deficiencies of 
science. Science should have clasped the hand of the- 
ology, that it might be a better psalmist of God’s glory. 
But theology, on the other hand, should have clasped the 
hand of science, in order the better to avoid the super- 
stitions and fanaticisms which have often thronged her 
pathway. Science has needed the fidelity to truth and 
the consecration engendered by theology; but theol- 
ogy none the less has needed the patient industry of 
science, that she might the better discover the manifold 
instances of beneficent design which fill the universe, and 
thus have added intensity to her praises ‘of the intelli- 
gence and goodness of that Being who is the chief object 
and end of theological contemplation and investigation. 
Therefore, let science and religion hereafter each receive 
what the other has to give, and say, “I thank you.” All 
these classes of laborers should be looked upon as be- 
longing to a republican community, in which each is work- 
ing for love or for hire, but no one is king. 

There have been those, a few, men of such remarkable 
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breadth as to recognize, in a measure, the claims of all 
branches of human culture. Aristotle and Newton, Leib- 
nitz and Descartes, Kant and others, have attained in a 
measure this high rank. 

May it not be hoped, when the physical sciences, at 
present so attractive and seductive, shall be still further 
perfected, that a greater than Aristotle or Newton shall 
arise, and with sterling mental strength, resisting all the 
fascinations of narrowness, shall find the true meaning 
of every object in the physical universe? Why may not 
this be expected? 

All true theologies, sciences, and philosophies unques- 
tionably are ultimately correlated, and are parts of a 
whole, which may be termed the mother science: they 
are chapters of one great volume, the production of one 
great Author. 

What is wanted, therefore, is a periodic drift, or a class 
of investigators, or an individual of some class, who 
has breadth sufficient to pass from existing primers and 
spelling-books to the manly translation of the original text 
of the universal volume. There is needed a man who is 
liberal enough not to wage warfare against either theolo- 
gians, scientists, or philosophers, at least. whenever, with 
untiring industry, they are found searching for the cause, 
course, or reason of things, whether exploring the earth, 
or analyzing the stars, or studying the emotions or the 
motives governing human conduct ; a man who is liberal 
enough heartily to thank all these smzths, as they come 
up from the murky depths below, down from the dizzy 
and perilous heights above, or back from the broad 
expanse on either hand, — sometimes pale and trembling 
with the excitement of their stupendous discoveries, — 
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each casting into the lap of Truth his supplies of curiosi- 
ties, faultlessly classified and legibly labelled, then hastily, 
as with the instinct of bees, returning for fresh materials. 

Verily, the world is waiting for a man with such broad, 
generous, and comprehensive views, as will enable him 
to stand just a trifle above all the specialists of all the 
schools and of all the ages, and who, with folded arms, 
can walk calmly backward and forth among all treasures 
of all knowledge, scanning every thing closely, and com- 
paring impartially, until upon his royal soul shall dawn, 
though in silent majesty, a conclusion,— the eternal 
truth of God. 


VI. DirreRENT SOURCES OF THEOLOGICAL INFORMATION. 


In this treatise we assume that there are four original 
volumes revealing theological truth. They are matter, 
mind, history, and the Bible. The revelations of matter 
are properly termed materialistic theology ; those of mind 
may be designated as metaphysical theology; those of 
history constitute historic or providential theology ; and 
the revelations of the Bible are correctly called revealed 
or Bible theology. In saying that these four volumes 
constitute all known revelations respecting God and all 
things not God, we are not unmindful of-the fact that 
some one will object, saying that the classification is too 
broad; while some one else will say it is not broad 
enough. For instance, the metaphysician will say that 
we can know of nothing respecting matter in history or 
the Bible, except through mind: hence mind is the only 
book that need be. studied. That all our knowledge 
comes through mind, is true. Still, common-sense will 
justify us in looking upon and talking about the world 
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of matter precisely as though we were sure that it has an 
existence in and of itself; though, strictly speaking, it is 
known to-us only by means of corresponding ideas, or 
by means of the world within us. 

On the other hand, the theologian will insist that we 
ought to include under a special classification such in- 
spirations as are believed to come directly from the Spirit 
of God. We have not thought best to do this, for two 
reasons :, first, it would involve protracted discussion, to 
start with ; second, for practical purposes, the revelations 
of the Bible, religious intuitions, and the reports of Chris- 
tian consciousness, which take their place in our discus- 
sions under mind, will sufficiently cover these special 
religious inspirations for which a separate classification is 
requested. 

It may be still further asked, Why give the Bible such 
prominence as to place it among the fundamental sources 
of religious knowledge? why not as well consult the 
slabs of Nineveh, the Shastas of India, or the ancient 
books of China? An adequate reply is, that the Bible 
with scholarly people has vastly greater influence than 
these other books; it is the basis of the Christian life 
among the nations; and, moreover, many scientific men 
have spoken in the highest terms of its remarkable teach- 
ings. 7 . 

These are reasons sufficient, perhaps, for giving, in the 
field of literature, pre-eminence to the Bible, and for pla- 
cing it among the great sources of knowledge co-ordinate 
with matter, mind, and history. 

This additional conclusion follows from the positions 
already taken, that the investigator can reach an ultimate, 
at least an irrefutable, conclusion in theological matters, 
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only when he has either thoroughly acquainted himself 
with the contents of these four volumes, matter, mind, 
history, and the Bible, or else has taken the testimony of 
experts, men who have mastered the subjects belonging 
to these different departments. 

The method which should be adopted by the investi- 
gator is now clearly before us. ‘The materialist, for in- 
stance, with as little bias as possible, should examine first 
the material universe. This is his special province. He 
should say, “I wish to know exactly what material nature 
teaches: I will hear every thing it says; I will hear both 
sides, and all sides. I will be unprejudiced in. my inves- 
tigations : I will be impartial in my decisions.” He should 
then observe, explore, experiment, until at length he is 
qualified to formulate a set of conclusions. Now, that 
man’s method, as a materialist, is correct, and is generally 
known as the modern scientific method. But in the 
broadest sense the conclusions thus reached are only 
partially verified. For, since all knowledge is correlated, 
these other great departments or volumes of truth— mind, 
providence, and the Bible—cannot be ignored. This 
man, therefore, who has studied material nature, though 
most attentively and thoroughly, yet, before coming to 
final conclusions, must greatly extend his vision ; that is, 
in addition to being a materialist, he must either himself 
become a skilled metaphysician, historian, and Bible the- 
ologian, or else he must accept and adopt the opinions 
and testimony of experts in these different departments. 
If he does not do this, he cannot say that his conclusions 
are irrefutable, nor does he employ the soundest scien- 
tific method. 

The same is true of the Bible student. He should be 
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equally broad in his views, methods, and studies. He 
must be broad and modest. To be sure, it is, first of all, 
his legitimate province to ascertain what the Bible is, and 
what the Bible teaches ; and, without too much bias from 
preconceptions and creeds, he should study the origin, 
history, genuineness, credibility, and inspiration of the 
Bible, and should then explore and ponder its contents, 
He should read every part of it; noting what it says, 
indeed, every thing it says upon a given subject. He 
should hear both sides and all sides, before taking sides ; 
then he may frame a statement which covers every Bible 
thought as to the subject under examination. That state- 
ment is a doctrine of so-termed revealed theology. In 
this way Bible or revealed theology is supposed to have 
been formed ; at least, it is the only way in which it should 
ever have been formed. 

But after having done thus much, it is his right, indeed 
it is at the present time well-nigh his imperative duty, to 
do yet more: he must either enter these other specified 
departments of knowledge, or else he must receive the 
testimony of experts, those who have carefully and im- 
partially explored these other fields. If he does not do 
this, his knowledge is in danger of being, as Tennyson 
says, — 

“A twilight culture lighted through a slit.” 


So, too, the metaphysician and the historian should be 
equally broad, in either their personal knowledge or else 
in their concessions to the knowledge of men who are 
eminent as materialists and theologians. 

A moment’s reflection is sufficient at this point to show 
that until this is the spirit manifested, men of divergent 
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views will be engaged in merely skirmish-warfare upon 
what are likely to be the extreme outposts of truth. But, 
on the other hand, it is perfectly evident, that, when the 
materialist draws a fair inference from discoveries and 
truths in his department, we have a recognized fact in 
materialism; that, when the metaphysician draws an 
equally legitimate inference from discoveries in his depart- 
ment, we have in metaphysics a recognized fact ; when 
the historian correctly draws an infererfce from discoveries 
in his department, we have what is allowed to be a fact 
in history, or providence ; when the theologian under the 
same conditions draws an inference from discoveries in 
the Bible, there results what should be received as a pre- 
sumable fact in Bible theology ; and when these various 
inferences of the materialist, the metaphysician, the his- 
torian, and the Bible theologian, agree as to a given fact, 
then that fact is true beyond question. At least, at the 
moment that conclusion is reached, it must be regarded 
as universal, as immutable, and as indisputable as any 
truth in the universe can be, of which one could say, as 
an eminent artist once said of some of the fundamental 
principles of his art, “This is so true that I really do 
not care whether you believe it or not.” 
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II. 


SOMETHING. 


*°O Thing of things, have mercy upon me! ’’ 
ARISTOTLE. 


HE manifest evidences of design in the universe are 
. sufficient of themselves to furnish a justifiable basis 
for the working hypothesis that there is in the universe a 
Something which designs ; a Something so distinct from 
man as not to be man, and appearing to be so distinct 
from pure matter as not to be matter; a Something so 
constituted that we cannot see it, by searching cannot 
find it, and even finding could not fully comprehend it. 
This hypothesis, as will be observed, does not call upon 
us to decide definitely what this Something is, — whether 
God or not-God, whether personal or impersonal. The 
hypothesis simply requires us to show that there is a 
Something that designs, which is not man nor matter. 
The course to be pursued, in collecting evidence as to 
this hypothesis, has already been mapped out; and we 
therefore at once appeal to the oldest known testament, 
the volume of‘matter. Manifestly, however, we shall not 
be required to read exhaustively, nor prepare text-books, 
upon astronomy, geology, physical geography, or natural 
history ; an appeal to any school of physical science, and 
to treatises already published, will find overwhelming evi- 
dence either supporting or ready to support the foregoing 
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working hypothesis. Among Christian theistic scholars, 
there is of course no dissenting voice. And even the 
schools represented by such men as Tyndall, Huxley, 
and many others, have been at work for years under 
the hypothesis before.us. Herbert Spencer has a large 
and somewhat miscellaneous following: still those fol- 
lowers, without exception, share their master’s conviction 
that there is a Something in the universe, not ourselves 
and not pure matter, back of all and above all, a Some- 
thing “ unthinkable ” and “ unknowable.” 8 

Strauss for a time tried hard to rid his mind of all 
theistic notions ; but the universal beauty and fitness of 
things at length compelled him to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of a Something which he called “the All, exist- 
ing in and for itself eternally.” 

In his work entitled “Old Faith and New,” he em- 
ploys this suggestive and remarkable language: “ We 
demand the same piety for our cosmos that the devout 
of old demanded for his God.” 

Professor Clifford likewise, while discussing “ Cosmic 
Emotion,” holds up his cosmos as an object of rev- 
erence and worship. Now, evidently unless these men 
find something which is over matter, or around it, or in 
it; a Something which is a pervading force or agency; a 
Something which can design, and carry out designs; a 
Something, therefore, which seems to be not the atoms 
of matter themselves, — then the language employed has 
in it nothing intelligible. 

In a word, their language implies most clearly all that 
is claimed in the hypothesis now before us. 

Dr. Lycock and several other scientists of his class, 
though ignoring and even denying the existence of God, 
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yet finding overwhelming evidences of design and skill 
in the universe, have attempted to occupy a sort of mid- 
dle ground; their statement being this, that the universe 
was originally the product of, and is now under the con- 
trol of, an “unconscious intelligence.” Professor Bain, 
holding that nothing but matter exists, is forced to define 
matter as a “double-faced somewhat, having a spiritual 
and a physical side.” 

Now, we insist that these statements of Lycock and 
Bain, and all similar expressions, are destitute of meaning 
unless there is something over matter, or in it, or pervad- 
ing it, which is not matter. The great bulk of human 
observation, and the results of critical examination, agree 
in this : that intelligence is not a property of matter, that 
a spiritual side is not a property of matter, that an 
atom of matter is clearly an atom of matter, and is noth- 
ing else but an atom of matter. When any thing else is 
predicted of it, or is put into it to make it intelligent or 
to give it a spiritual side, then that something else lifts 
our thought above matter, and is all that is needed, even 
in case of extreme materialism, to render impregnable the 
position, that, by whatever name called, there is a Some- 
thing in the physical universe, a Something not ourselves, 
a Something lying back of visible phenomena, a Some- 
thing superintending visible phenomena, a Something as 
yet but partially known.9 

But the evidence supporting the hypothesis is only as 
yet partially presented. From the volume of matter we 
turn, therefore, to the volume of mind. One of the fun- 
damental and universally admitted principles of mental 
philosophy is this: that every wide-spread conviction has 
at least a basis of truth affording it support. Now, is 
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there, and has there been, a wide-spread conviction re- 
specting a Something in this universe, which is not 
matter, a Something, likewise, which is not ourselves? 
Have men, or have they not, generally and readily taken 
to the notion of such an independent Something? 

“ By the primitive and very ancient men,” says Aristotle, 
“it has been handed down in the form of myths, and thus 
left to later generations, that it is the Divine which holds 
together all nature.”” Says Plutarch, “If we traverse the 
world, it is possible to find cities without walls, without 
letters, without kings, without wealth, without coin, with- 
out schools and theatres ; but a city without a temple, or 
that practiseth. not worship, prayer, and the like, no one 
ever saw.” And says Dr. Livingstone, speaking of the 
then newly discovered tribes of the interior of Africa, 
“They have clear ideas of the Supreme God.” 

It is not necessary to dwell upon this thought. Man 
has well-nigh constantly felt the “ broodings of some kind 
of an Over-Soul.” He has seen evidences of it without ; 
he has carried the conviction of it within. Down through 
the ages, man has talked of “the One,” “the Almighty,” 
“the Incomprehensible,” and “the Hidden God.” It 
was thus with the ancient Parsees, the ancient Chaldeans, 
Canaanites, Babylonians, Syrians, and Phoenicians. In- 
deed, the “One God” of the early Chinese, the “ Invisi- 
ble” represented by Odin among the Northmen, the 
“ Great Spirit’? of the North-American Indians, the 
“Sun-God” of the ancient Peruvians, the “ Greater- 
than-many-is-the-One”’ of the Druids, the “Source of 
Light”? among the Persians, the “ Existence without 
Bounds ” and the “ Brahm” of India, the “ All” of Pla- 
tonism, the “Allah” of the Mussulman, the “Jehovah” 
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of the Jews, show that there has been stamped upon the 
souls of the great mass of men, as an indelible signature 
which no elevation nor degradation has thus far been 
able to efface, the idea that there is, somewhere in the 
physical universe, a Something which is not that universe. 
Indeed, this belief, with the mass of men, is established 
and impregnable. As Professor Tyndall in his Belfast 
Address unqualifiedly insists, “No atheistic reasoning 
can, I hold, dislodge religion from the heart of man: 
logic cannot deprive us of life, and religion is life to the 
religious; as an experience of the consciousness, it is 
perfectly beyond the assaults of logic.” 

Sir William Hamilton puts the case strongly: “The 
notion of a God is not contained in the notion of a mere 
first cause ; for, in the admission of a first cause, atheist 
and theist are at one.” 

Now, a fair question is this: How came the human 
mind in possession of this God-idea? There must be a 
reason for it. This impression of a Supreme Power is 
either engraved in the constitution of mind, or else it 
is the inevitable inference of mind, whenever reflecting 
upon the nature of things; but, in either case, the fact 
requires solution. 

Professor Jevons, who ranks, at least, next to Sir William 
Hamilton, says in his “ Principles of Science,” — 

“ Among the most unquestionable rules of scientific method is 
that first law, that whatever phenomenon is, is. We must ignore 
no existence whatever: we may variously interpret or explain its 
meaning and origin; but, if a phenomenon does exist, it demands 
some kind of an explanation. If men do act, feel, and live as if 
they were not merely the brief products of a casual conjunction 


of atoms, but the instruments of a far-reaching purpose, are we to 
record ali other phenomena, and pass over these? We investigate 
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the instincts of the ant and the bee and the beaver, and discover 
that they are led by an inscrutable agency to work toward a dis- 
tant purpose. Let us be faithful to-our scientific method, and 
investigate also those instincts of the human mind by which man 
is led to work as if the approval of a Higher Being were the aim 
of life.” 


But, in making these investigations, it must be clear to 
every reader that the outcome will be the existence of an 
Over-Soul. Indeed, any different conclusion would be 
the overthrow of all the processes of reasoning. Leib- 
nitz is correct in saying, “If our immediate internal 
experience could possibly deceive us, there could no 
longer be for us any truth of fact; nay, nor any truth 
of reason.” 

The process, therefore, of reaching our conclusion is 
universal, inevitable, yet simple ; it is this: The bee has 
an instinct to hunt for honey in flowers, and finds honey 
in flowers; the migrating bird has an instinct to go 
North in spring-time, and finds a north to go to; the 
young brood has an instinct to seek protection under the 
wings of the mother-bird, and finds there the protection 
sought. Here, therefore, seems to be a law, properly 
termed the law of fitness. But under this law falls the 
fact, that the faculties of the human soul prompt man, 
and always have prompted him, to believe in and adore 
a Supreme Something. We have not only a right, there- 
fore, upon the ground of fitness, to expect that there is 
somewhere a Supreme Something for man to believe in 
and adore, but we are compelled either to accept the 
conclusion that there is such a Something, or else we must 
resolutely abandon the great thoroughfare of common- 
sense and common reason. Indeed, according to Herbert 
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Spencer, we are morally bound to adopt the foregoing 
conclusion. ‘When the Unknown Cause produces in 
man a certain belief,’ says Spencer, “he is thereby 
authorized to profess and act out that belief.” In other 
words, the facts derived from the constitution of mind, 
or from its perceptions, or from its constitution and per- 
ceptions combined, furnish an incontestible foundation 
upon which rests the conclusion that a Something there 
is in the universe, which is not matter nor man,—a 

Something supremely above matter and man.?° 
If these revelations of mind are added to those of 
matter, the hypothesis with which we started would seem 
to be satisfactorily established. But there is still addi- 
tional evidence. 

Thus far we have simply a grouping of facts in the 
realm of matter, and another grouping of facts in the 
realm of mind, both pointing in the same direction. 
Now, it is the continued management of these affairs 
of matter and of mind which affords properly enough, 
as already. suggested, another volume of information, 
denominated the History of Providence. The point at 
issue is this: Is there, or is there not, historic evidence 
that there is something not ourselves and not matter, 
which has, in some measure, superintended the affairs 
of matter and of man? 

The pages of astronomical and geological history are 
before us. The generally received theory is, that there 
was a time when there was nothing in the material 
universe but light. ‘Then there was a time when out of 
that light the physical universe was constituted; then 
the earth was fashioned, and carried, by orderly evolu- 
tions, through all the great geological epochs up to its 
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present condition. Now, have these astronomical and 
geological changes happened without supervisor or super- 
vision? There is no middle ground: every change and 
every stage of this manifest progress have been the result 
of either a “fortuitous concurrence” of atoms and of 
things, or else they are the result of something which 
does not seem to be pure matter, —a Something which 
is intelligent and orderly.*t But it has been over and 
over again shown that the chance-theory of the universe, 
in the blazing light of modern investigation, cannot stand 
for a moment. 

A keen writer, under the heading “ Evolution and Final 
Cause,” states the case thus : — 


“We have the favorable conditions as a part of the process. 
These favorable conditions are ever varying: they result from 
intricate combinations of invariable forces. We have, in all this, 
more than the idea of intelligent cause: we have an ever-acting 
cause: hence evolution, instead of pushing far back the tran- 
scendental ground of being, reveals that ground as a present 
source of phenomena that surround us at every stage of our prog- 
ress. Evolution could not go on without the constant action of 
this ever-present cause. Evolution, then, is simply a method by 
which the supreme cause acts. In the words of the Duke of 
Argyle, ‘Creation by law, evolution by law, development by law, 
or, as including all these kindred ideas, the reign of law, is nothing 
but the reign of creative force directed by creative knowledge, 
worked under the control of creative power, and in fulfilment of 
creative purpose.’” 


This thought will bear a moment’s delay and illustra- 
tion. Our sun reaches the limit of his southern journey 
about the last week of December ; he then recommences 
his journey north: we are confident that he will yearly do 
this. These movements have been repeated ever since 
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the earliest record of history. But upon the ground of 
fortuitous coincidences, what, we ask, are the chances, 
not only of these many repetitions, but of the sun’s re- 
turn even for once? If accident is the only controlling 
agency in this universe, we have no mental power suffi- 
cient to imagine the number of improbabilities against 
the return of the sun and the seasons during a single year. 

Jevons, in his “Principles of Science,” states, that 
though millions of games of whist have been played 
among men, yet it is in the highest degree improbable 
that any one game was ever exactly like another, except 
by intention. 

So, also, millions of games of dice have been played ; 
yet it is well-nigh absolutely improbable that any two 
games have ever been played exactly alike, unless the 
dice were loaded. And yet if the Something, not matter 
and not ourselves, is ruled out of this universe, we must 
suppose that these orderly and long-continued games of 
the stars are played by accident. 

But our historic record is not confined to materialism : 
let us therefore pass for a moment to the fields of human 
history. Gibbon, sceptic though he was, never adopted 
the chance-theory. He made the Roman Empire the 
study of the best part of a lifetime ; and at length, seated 
on the ancient Capitol, and contemplating its noble 
ruins, “ acknowledged the intervention of a superior des- 
tiny. He saw, he felt, its presence; wherever his eye 
turned, it met him; that shadow of a mysterious power 
re-appeared from behind every ruin: and he conceived 
the project of depicting its operation in the disorganiza- 
tion, the decline, and the corruption, of that power of 
Rome which had enslaved the nations.” 
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“The scattered monuments of Romulus and of Marcus 
Aurelius, the busts of Cicero and Virgil; Trajan’s trophies 
and Pompey’s horses,” disclosed to his mind evidence 
that an invisible hand had moved among the affairs of 
men. So, too, the providential government of this world 
is one of the fundamental principles underlying all the 
historic dramas of Shakspeare. 


“JT throw my hands, my eyes, my heart, to thee, 
Thou setter-up and plucker-down of kings.” 


Professor Shedd, in his ‘ Philosophy of History,” ex- 
presses the sentiment of nearly every one who has pro- 
foundly pondered the historic problem : — 


“ Nothing is abrupt and saltatory in the historic movement ; but 
one thing follows on aft@r another, with all the ease and natural- 
ness of physical growth itself. There are convulsions and revo- 
lutions in the process, it is true; but they are always prepared for. 
They may indeed, and they often do, burst upon the notice of the 
living actors in them with the suddenness and crash of a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky; but it is because the living actors are un- 
thinking actors, and give no heed to the szgvzficant premonitions. 
The reflective student of history, however, who is not so caught in 
this mighty stream of tendency as to be unable to rise above it and 
see the historic preparation, is never startled in this manner. He 
sees the awful preparation in the preceding centuries of tyranny, of 
poverty, of ignorance, of irreligion. Upon his mind it is no sudden 
shooting of a meteor from the depths of space into the totally 
black vault of night, but a true sunrise.” 


Daniel Webster, with a comprehensive grasp of mind 
such as is rarely given to mortals, while contemplating the 
facts of history spoke thus: “God has a providence in 
human affairs; and it is a part of that providence to 
triumph over error, and to assign to the actors in great 
events their proper places.” 
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“There are no accidents,” was the opening sentence 
of Charles Sumner’s eulogy upon Abraham Lincoln, a 
sentiment which nearly every man at times subscribes to. 

Bancroft represents the views of such historians as 
Robertson, Guizot, Carlyle, Motley, Grote, Milman, Raw- 
linson, Hallam, and many others, in saying, “It is when 
the hour of conflict is over, that history comes to a right 
understanding of the strife, and is ready to exclaim, 
‘Lo! God is here, and we knew it not.’” 

Pass at this point for a moment into the so-called vol- 
ume of sacred history, especially in its connection with 
prophecy and Christian evidence. Was it not remarkable 
that the Assyrians should happen to conquer and lead 
into captivity the Jews, thereby fulfilling prophecy and 
conveying Bible truth into remote Oriental realms? Was 
it not remarkable that the Persians should happen to 
provide the chosen people a temporary home, restore 
them to their native land, and assist them in rebuilding 
their temple, thereby fulfilling prophecy and furnishing 
evidence for the Christian faith of our own day? Was 
it not remarkable, too, that Alexander should happen to 
make the world one, from the Indus to the borders of 
Europe, and should strike a death-blow to the old reli- 
gions of Asia and Egypt, and thus prepare the world for 
the reception of Christianity? Was it not remarkable, 
likewise, that Rome should at that juncture happen to 
conquer the world, uniting in one mind, almost in one 
language, Italy, the two Gauls, Great Britain, Greece, 
Africa, and Asia, and thus prepare an immense audience 
for the reception and spread of Christianity? And noth- 
ing is more manifest than this, that the men involved in 
these great enterprises builded not with their own wit. 
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But in each of these instances taken separately, and in 
all these instances taken in combination, there was either 
the fortuitous concurrence of circumstances, or else there 
was the supervision of a Something that was not the cir- 
cumstances. We insist that the verdict of modern thought 
will not allow for an instant the introduction of the 
chance-hypothesis. 

Thus these paragraphs of history and these historic 
pages, wherever and whenever opened in astronomic 
affairs, or in geologic affairs, or in human affairs, and in 
their continuous sweep extending through a myriad of 
ages, taken separately or in conjunction, show that at 
every throw the dice have been skilfully loaded. Such 
are the reports of the volume of providence. 

The Sacred Scriptures, as the fourth source of theologi- 
cal information, need not at this point long detain us. 
They are in perfect accord with these volumes already 
consulted. A mysterious Something, unfathomed, is that 
of which they speak. : 


“Touching the Almighty [says this book], we cannot find him 
out. 

“Canst thou by searching find out God? canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection ? 

“Tt is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper than hell ; 
what canst thou know? : 

“The measure thereof is longer than the earth and broader than 
the sea. ; 

“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out! 

“And Moses said unto God, Behold, when I come unto the 
children of Israel, and shall say unto. them, The God of your 
fathers hath sent me unto you; and they shall say to me, What is 
his name? what shall I say unto them? 
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“And God said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM: And he 
said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 1 AM hath 
sent me unto you.” 


When, therefore, we group the evidences before us, — 
those furnished by materialistic theology and metaphysi- 
cal theology, by historic theology and Bible theology, — 
there is reached as clear a demonstration concerning an 
overbrooding Something, not matter and not man, as 
is possible in the realm of moral truth. That a few 
eccentric minds have declared their doubts as to there 
being any thing in the universe except chance and matter, 
is of no account: such doubt weighs not for a moment 
against the majestic array of facts and opinions confront- 
ing us. Hence, if there is any thing reasonable in this 
universe, is it not a human soul standing in humility before 
this over-Something, and worshipping it? 

What characteristics are to be attributed to this Some- 
thing, is the inquiry next to engage attention. As an aid 
in these investigations, we present the working hypothe- 
sis, that the aforesaid Something exists eternally, — never 
having had a beginning, and never to have an end. This 
thought of continued existence, it must be confessed, is 
confusing. So many things with which we have to do 
have their beginning, their growth, and end, that it is 
difficult to think of any thing that never had a beginning, 
and that will never have an end. The child’s question 
would be, Who made this Something? The question 
is natural and profound. This thing is made, that and 
the other things are made, all things seem to be made: 
therefore this Something, if like all other things, must 
have been made, — is a conclusion reached by one of the 
most natural processes of reasoning. But the possibility, 
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perhaps the probability, that this unexplored Something 
is in itself unlike other things, together with the scientific 
statement that “something now is, therefore something 
always has been,” are sufficient reasons for adopting the 
foregoing hypothesis, rather than one that predicates lim- 
ited existence to the Something. Indeed, the constitution 
of the natural universe, the laws of mind, and the course 
of history, are such as to render any other supposition, 
than that the Something has always existed, untenable. 
The reasoning is the following: Opening the pages of 
the material universe at different places, we shall dis- 
cover, before reading far, that, while matter may not 
have always existed, still it must have been in existence 
a very long time. ‘There is no reason why we should 
question the estimate that certain forces commenced 
shaping the matter of our earth into a world a thousand 
million years ago, and that those forces are the same that 
now operate in sustaining the physical universe. That 
is, the Something of which these forces constitute a part, 
or which manifested the existence of the Something more 
than a thousand million years ago, according to the esti- 
mate of men who have given attention to these subjects, 
commenced to sustain and work upon and superintend 
matter in its formation into a world. Nor does that 
Something seem to age any? ‘The power manifested ap- 
pears to be just as gréat, the eyesight as sharp, as in the 
beginning ; nor is there noticeable wrinkle of any kind 
upon the forehead. Now, a Something which has such 
tenacity of continuance affords a sort of presumption in 
favor of an indefinite past existence and also of an indefi- 
nite future existence, —a presumption merely. 

But, again, there can be no effect without an adequate 
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cause. Something now exists: therefore that Something 
must always have existed, or else have been created by 
some other adequate Something. A Something is still 
found to stand at the head of the present series, or of 
any number of past series. This thought has been vari- 
ously stated. A quite common formula is the following : 
“ Present events are connected with the events of the 
past by a link resting on the obvious principle that a 
thing cannot begin to exist without a cause which 
produces it.” 

“That something now existing proves that something 
has always existed, is so evident and undeniable a propo- 
sition,” says Dr. Samuel Clarke, “that no atheist in any 
age has ever presumed to assert the contrary.” “The 
reason,” says Kant, “‘is forced to seek somewhere its 
resting-point in the regress of the conditional. If some- 
thing exists, it must be admitted that something exists 
necessarily ; for the contingent exists only under the 
condition of another thing as its cause, up to a cause 
which exists not contingently.” ‘ The law of causation,” 
says Mill, “the recognition of which is the main pillar of 
inductive philosophy, is but the familiar truth, that invari- 
ability of succession is found by observation to obtain 
between every fact in nature and some fact which pre- 
ceded it.” 

In a word, no man who lays any claim to philosophical 
or scientific thought will, in our day, deny “that, if 
something exists, something must have always existed, 

and that the unceasing change which we witness on 
every hand can only find a sufficient ground in something 
that is unchangeable.” 

Now return to the child’s question, Who made this 
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Something which has been living and working for more 
than a thousand million years? This Something must 
have always been, or else more than a thousand million 
years ago it must have been made by another Something 
of equal or greater power and majesty; and that other 
Something must have always existed, or else have been 
made by still another Something of equal or greater power 
and majesty; and thus on indefinitely. Hence we are 
forced to the conclusion that the Something of which we 
have been speaking has been in this universe not merely 
a thousand million years; but a Something, its equal or 
greater, there must have been, which had no beginning. 
Thus shut up to such an alternative, the generally re- 
ceived philosophical statement ought to be adopted: 
namely, “The laws of thought demand an infinite ele- 
ment in every step of evolution. Evolution of a higher 
éy a lower is unthinkable. Evolution of a higher from 
a lower presupposes, antecedent to the lower, a higher 
than the highest term of the ascending series. For that 
higher than the highest we have, and need to have, no 
better name than the Eternal God.” 3 

But, from looking back, we now look forward. The 
universal system of things, as we have seen, appears to 
be in a ceaseless, endless flow, originating with a First 
Cause. Judging from appearances, this First Cause is to. 
project itself to the last. In a word, prophetic continuity, 
as well as a past continuity, is a conclusion. to which the 
laws of thought force us. No conclusion, therefore, is 
more natural than this: that the First Cause is the con- 
tinuing cause of things needing such a cause; and will 
be the cause of the last thing, should there be such a 
thing. Hence the hypothesis that the Something al- 
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ready discovered never began to be is established as 
firmly as any form of moral demonstration will admit ; 
and the hypothesis that this same Something is a fixed 
factor in the universe, and also will never cease to be 
such, is the only supposition that matter, mind, and 
history will tolerate and work under. 

Bible theology, too, upon this subject is emphatic. We 
cannot, as previously suggested, allow the theologian as 
yet to employ the word “God,” as that word implies 
more than the evidence thus far presented will admit. 
Employing, therefore, the word “Something” in place 
of “God,” and the neuter “it” in place of the masculine 
“he,” we read these words: “That ye may know and 
believe, and understand the Something: before it there 
_ was no God formed, neither shall there be after it. And 
the Something is before all things, and by it all things 
consist. Even from everlasting to everlasting is the 
Something.” 

_ But further examination of the sources of information 
at our command discloses evidence justifying the hypoth- 
esis, if not the conclusion, that this eternal Something is; 
in its scope, limitless. The method known as that of 
gradual approach will, in this connection, answer our 
purpose. Let our thoughts for a moment go out into 
space, passing beyond the planets and beyond the sun, 
until the nearest fixed stars are reached. It is found by 
astronomical measurements that the distance within which 
the nearest fixed stars cannot lie is, not a million of miles, 
nor a thousand million of miles, nor a million million of 
miles, but is twenty millions of millions of miles. This, 
not reckoning our sun, is the nearest limit of the nearest 
fixed stars. Therefore, far, infinitely far, beyond these 
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distances are to be found the remoter fixed stars. And 
yet the Something eternal which a thousand million years 
ago began to work upon the matter constituting our 
earth is the same Something, judging from the uni- 
formity and continuity of its work, which fills, and always 
has filled, and always will fill, these twenty trillions of 
miles above, below, and in every direction about us. We 
may perhaps double these estimates, and then not cover 
the distances lying between us and the remoter fixed stars. 

Indeed, as the astronomer increases the power of his 
telescope, he begins to suspect that this stupendous stretch 
of stellar worlds already measured is but a tiny ripple 
upon the boundless and incomprehensible ocean over 
which broods this Something, whose existence seems to 
know neither beginning nor end. 

The human mind is the more bewildered and appalled, 
the nearer it comes to the comprehension of these 
matters: further demonstration is impossible, and can 
add nothing. The hypothesis of boundlessness is im- 
pregnable ; for no other can, from the nature of the case, 
take its place. And the materialist, the metaphysician, 
and the historian must recognize with the theologian the 
truthfulness of these sublime words, — 

“Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven thou art there: 
if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea: even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me. If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; even the 
night shall be light about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not from 


thee; but the night shineth as the ly the darkness and the light 
are both alike to thee.” ™ 


The proposition that the eternal and limitless Something 
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is invisible scarcely need be treated as an hypothesis. 
Modern thought is, perhaps, in nothing more pronounced 
than in this: that the visible universe emerges from an 
invisible Something. ‘An unknown cause of known 
effects are postulates without which we cannot think,” 
says Herbert Spencer. Again he says, — 


“Tn every branch of inquiry, the words that carry the most of 
the prestige of learning —such as gravitation, caloric, magnetism, 
electricity, force (of which, perhaps, all the rest are forms) — are 
but names for our utter ignorance, not for our knowledge. True 
science recognizes its own narrow confines, and treads them with 
veiled face and unshodden feet.” 

“The consciousness of an inscrutable power manifested to us 
through all phenomena has been growing clearer and clearer.’’ 


Professor Tait in “Recent Advances” presents the 
matter thus: “The present order of things must have 
had a distinctive beginning in a state which must have 
been produced by other than the now visibly acting 
causes.”” This comes near being a quotation from the 
apostle: ‘so that things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear.” 

“Tt is one of the most assured doctrines of science,” 
says the Duke of Argyle in his “ Reign of Law,” “that 
invisible forces are behind and above all visible phenom- 
ena, moulding them in forms of infinite variety. ... 
Every natural force which we call law is invisible. The 
deeper we go in science, the more certain it becomes 
that all the realities of nature are in the region of the 
invisible.” 

The distinguished anatomist Dr. Hunter, and the 
equally distinguished physiologist Dr. Carpenter, also 
Professor Huxley, have reached the conclusion that an 
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invisible life-force is the cause of all organized life. This, 
too, is essentially the position of Christian Wolf, Unzer, 
Professor Bain, Professor Tait, Dr. Maudsley, Dr. Beal, 
Dr. Richardson, and Claude Bernard.*5 

In a word, there is no admissible hypothesis and 
conclusion except this: the Something which we may 
henceforth appropriately denominate the Supreme is in- 
visible, always invisible, to all eternity invisible. 

And no reader of the Bible need be told, that, accord- 
ing to its teachings, the Eternal is invisible. 


“Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him not: he passeth on also, 
but I perceive him not. 

“ Behold, I go forward, but he is not there: and backward, but 
I cannot perceive him: on the left hand, where he doth work, 
but I cannot behold him: he hideth himself on the Tight hand, that 
I cannot see him. - 

“ God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth. 

“No man hath seen God at any time. 

“ Who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man 
can approach unto: whom no man hath seen, nor can see: to 
whom be honor and power everlasting. Amen. 

“Now unto the eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise, be 
honor and glory for ever and ever. Amen.” % 


Opening again the record of the material. universe, we 
are almost instantly, and shall be constantly, met by evi- 
dences and declarations of a powerful Something in 
which seem to be conserved all the manifold and mani- 
fest forces of the universe. This powerful Something 
seems to be one and the same with the eternal and 
invisible Something. The word “force” of late has 
been variously employed. We are told of “accelerating 
force,” “ moving force,” “ centrifugal force,” “living force,” 
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“projectile force,” “centripetal force,” in mechanics ; 


imaginative biologists wander into such expressions as 
“physic force,” “odic force,’ and “vital force.” We 
say a force “may be generated,” and that a moving body 
has such a “force ;”’ and, in brief, so generally used is 
the word, anywhere and everywhere, that a false impres- 
sion concerning the nature of force often results. Pro- 
fessor Tait, in his admirable work upon “‘ Recent Advances 
in Physical Science,” is, as to this subject, a fair repre- 
sentative of modern thought. Adopting Newton’s laws 
of. motion, he shows with great clearness that force is 
nothing but a name, and that what produces force is an 
invisible Something back of all visible force-phenom- 
ena. Keeping in mind, therefore, this thought, that the 
forces of the universe are but the manifestations of power, 
a power that seems to be one and universal, let us for a 
moment study the majesty and the magnitude of some 
of those forces of the material universe which reveal 
this power. 

Professor Tait has made a calculation showing the 
potency of:a fall of rain of one-tenth of an inch through 
the lowest mile of the atmosphere. .The condensation 
of such an amount of water from vapor would produce, 
he estimates, a rise of temperature of the lowest mile of 
the atmosphere, amounting to six degrees, quite enough 
to produce a very powerful ascending current. “As the 
air ascends and expands,” quoting his exact words, “it 
cools, and more vapor is precipitated ; so that the ascend- 
ing current is further accelerated. The heat developed 
over one square foot of the earth’s surface under these 
conditions is equivalent to work at the rate of a horse- 
power for twelve minutes. Over a square mile this would 
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be ten million horse-power for half an hour. A fall of 

one-tenth of an inch of rain over the whole of Britain 

gives heat equivalent to the work of a million millions- 
of horses for half an hour. Numbers like these are 

altogether beyond the limits of our understanding. ‘They 

furnish us, however, an explanation of the energy of the 

most violent hurricanes in the simplest physical concomi- 

tants of the mere condensation of aqueous vapor.” 

Mr. C. B. Warring has lately been publishing some 
curious calculations as to the intensity of the forces 
which act between the heavenly bodies to keep them in 
their orbits. The force, for instance, which is mutually 
exerted between the moon and earth, amounts to more 
than two hundred thousand millions of millions of tons ; 
that is to say, if gravitation were suddenly suspended, 
the moon would cease to circulate around the earth 
unless they were held together by some kind of a con- 
necting cord, and that cord would have to bear the strain 
named above. If the bond were a web of steel wires, 
each one-quarter of an inch in diameter, stretched be- 
tween the earth and moon, they would have to be dis- 
tributed all over the earth on the side next the moon, at 
an average distance of less than six inches from each 
other. The attraction between the sun and earth is one 
hundred and seventy-five times as great as that between 
earth and moon; so that, if a similar web were stretched 
from the earth to the sun, the wires would have to cover 
one side of the earth so thickly that a mouse could not 
crawl between them. 

Or extend these calculations fora moment. Our earth, 
with its oceans, its continents, its cities, and its peoples, 
is, in its proportions, a vast body; and yet there is a 
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power of some kind, somewhere, which gives to it various 
motions, hurling it through space at the rate of sixty- 
eight thousand eight hundred and ninety miles an hour, 
over a thousand miles a minute. But the planet Jupiter 
is fourteen hundred times larger than our earth. Some 
power gives, likewise, to that planet various motions, 
bearing it, with its four moons and its huge proportions, 
through space at the rate of thirty thousand miles per 
hour, — five hundred miles a minute, or sixty times faster 
than a cannon-ball. 

Add to these the other planets and the other star- 
systems, all of which are suspended and controlled with 
the greatest delicacy and the utmost precision. Now, 
all this force represents some power which is not the 
planets themselves. What is that power? 

A man of science has recently given estimates of the 
weight of the entire physical universe. 

Beginning with our earth, calling it in weight one unit, 
we have the sun, which outweighs three hundred and 
fifty-five thousand of our earths. If we add the twenty- 
five thousand discovered sun-systems, each of which is 
doubtless as heavy as our sun and all its attendant 
planets and satellites, we shall have, in the sun-systems 
already discovered, a weight equal to nearly ten millions 
of worlds like our own. But telescopes are constantly 
discovering and adding to this number. Now, there is 
some being or-agency or potency whose shoulder, if we 
may use the figure, is underneath all this tonnage of 
worlds. But this rhetorical figure fails us, because this 
mass is sustained, not as upon the shoulders of a groan- 
ing, weary giant, but as in the hands of a being so ma- 
jestic and mighty, that he seems to hold this stupendous 
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weight of worlds as if it were but a little piece of thistle- 
down pendent in the atmosphere, —a power, or being, 
whose slightest breath seemingly could puff the whole 
system into remediless rack and ruin. 

“To! these are a part of his ways, but the thunders 
of his power who can understand?” What, then, is this 
power? Ifsome one replies, “It is a Something which 
exists in and of itself eternally,” a Something “ inscruta- 
ble” and “unknowable,” we see no reason for contradict- 
ing him.*7 

Asking the privilege of returning in another connec- 
tion to this thought of universal and unceasing. power 
and activity, we call attention for a moment to other mat- 
ters which are unmistakably manifest throughout visible 
nature. 

A moment’s reflection, for instance, shows that we are 
not only placed in this world in the midst of a vast thea- 
tre of activity, where the atmosphere is agitated by storms ; 
where great masses of water rising in the air form clouds, 
and, after falling to the earth, forming mighty rivers, rush 
on to the ocean; where countless forms of vegetation 
rise from the earth, and then return to it ; where an infini- 
tude of chemical changes go on around us; and where 
countless stars move through space with velocities which 
transcend our powers of conception: but, to all appear- 
ance, these operations have been going on for millions of 
ages past, and with such order, that, as the thinking man 
contemplates them, he is led irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that they have not been going on at random. 

The power of the universe seems to be orderly, and 
appears to have intention, and to be attentive. In point 
are the words of Kirkman: “T glory in believing that 
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all these forces are manifestations of the conscious, pres- 
ent, working will of the God in whom I live, and move, 
and have my being. F-o-r-c-e spells zd.” In a word, 
the universe is wl/ and thought, as well as a thing, or 
else appearances are extremely deceitful. 

Indeed, the will and thought or skill displayed in nature 
are well-nigh infinite. The leaf falling from a tree into 
our pathway is a marvel.‘9 The wing that lifts the bird, 
and sends it on to the topmost bough of the tree, is a 
marvel.?? And the human eye which examines the leaf 
and follows the bird is a marvel, and, indeed, is among 
the most wonderful of marvels. The more carefully 
either of these objects, or any of the various objects of 
the physical universe, are studied, the more profoundly 
will the mind be impressed with the fact that the forces 
of the natural world act, at least in the vast majority of 
cases, with definite purpose and with supreme intelligence. 
We do not yet insist that this will and this intelligence are 
personal.’ But what is insisted upon, and what must be 
admitted, is this: that either the matter of the universe, 
independent of any help, designs and contrives most 
skilfully, and arranges things into a widely extended and 
_ complete system; or the forces of the universe do this ; 
or matter and force in combination achieve these skilful 
and systematic results ; or else there is a Something back 
of matter, and back of force, and superior to them, which 
wisely contrives, executes, and systematizes. But neither 
matter, nor force, nor matter and force in combination, 
could accomplish the ends actually reached in the physi- 
cal universe, unless they possess both will and_intelli- 
gence. That is, if matter and force have designed, 
created, and controlled the physical universe, then they 
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are endowed with the power of intention and of atten- 
tion, and are remarkably, profoundly, and supremely 
intelligent. No one can object to the statement of John 
Stuart Mill: “It must be allowed that the adaptations in 
nature afford a large-balance of probability in favor of 
creation by intelligence.” While discussing, upon a 
previous’ page, the orderly ‘arrangements of the stellar 
universe, we were forced to rule chance out of the equa- 
tion. The arguments and illustrations there employed, if 
repeated, would answer in the present connection. But 
as this point of will and intelligence is vital to the entire 
argument, we dwell upon it for a few moments, employing 
additional illustrations. 

We first compare the human eye, which is supposed to 
be a production of nature, with an ordinary book, which 
is the product of the human mind. 

No one having ordinary sense can believe that the mat- 
ter and the materials composing a book — for instance, 
this book we are now reading—could have created them- 
selves, combined themselves, and then have evolved them- 
selves into a complete book, without an inherent or a 
previously existing will and an inherent or a previously 
existing intelligence. 

Note some of the processes and conditions involved. 

It would be remarkable that a little piece of common 
lead should make itself, and then of itself make a type 
having upon the end of it a letter of the alphabet. Still 
more remarkable would it be that several small pieces of 
common lead, having by chance the letters of a word upon 
their ends, should by chance combine themselves into a 
complete word. Still more remarkable, nay, quite incred- 
ible, would it be, that letters and words enough should 
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thus be formed to make up the page of a book. Did 
they do this, or, what is more, did they make up the 
entire contents of a book, we should be forced to say that 
intention and intelligence, remarkable intelligence, is an 
attribute of those pieces of lead. ‘That they have all the 
characteristics of the most studious and thoughtful minds, 
would be the inevitable conclusion. 

Therefore, start with the lead and the ink and the 
white paper rags ; mix them, or rather let them mix them- 
selves: what would be the probabilities that a book like 
this one, or a book like Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” would 
result? Nay, nothing but. paper-rags blotted with ink 
and torn by lead would result, unless it is admitted these 
pieces of lead and these rags are intelligent. 

Turning now from a book, study for a moment the 
human eye. There are four hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand optic nerve fibres, and three million three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand retinal cones, nicely correlated 
in each human eye; there are contrivances for adjusting 
the focus to different distances, for admitting different 
amounts of light, and for the correction of spherical and 
chromatic aberration; there are the mechanisms of lid 
and lashes for protection ; there is a nerve without which 
sight would be impossible, but a nerve unlike any other in 
the entire body: and all these different parts are per- 
fectly co-adjusted for a specific object, —that of report- 
ing to the brain things from the outer world. Now, every 
thoughtful man must allow that there are not figures 
enough imaginable to compute the improbabilities ‘that 
without will and intelligence the particles of matter com- 
posing the fibres, cones, nerves, and mechanical contriv- 
ances of the human eye would have combined, and have 
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formed the original human eye, and have been endowed 
with power from that eye to propagate other similar eyes 
during many thousand years. 

Upon this point the testimony of John Stuart Mill will 
be admitted : — 


“Sight, being a fact not precedent, but subsequent, to the putting 
together of the organic structure of the eye, can only be connected 
with the production of that structure in the character of a final 
cause. That is, it is not sight itself, but an antecedent Idea of it, 
that must be the efficient cause. But this at once marks the origin 
as proceeding from an intelligent will.” ** 


But the eye is only.one organ of the human body. 
The human ear is also a wonderful organism. It has 
minute chords, sounding-rods, and sounding-boards : it 
has, also, extremely sensitive and delicate membranes, 
likewise tubes of various shapes and sizes. In a word, 
the human ear is composed of a multitude of parts, all 
adapted for the conveyance of sounds or vibrations to 
the brain. It is such a perfect contrivance that scarcely — 
a musical instrument can be named, showing in its con- 
struction more delicate skill. . Now,-what are the proba- 
bilities, that without intention, intelligence, and skill, skill 
of very high order, these chords, sounding-boards, rods, 
and delicate membranes would ever have :shaped them- 
selves, and then have co-ordinated themselves, forming 
an ear, and, lastly, have placed that tar in its admirable 
position on the side of a man’s head? So of the organs 
of taste, of smell, and of touch. Again, what are the 
probabilities that these different organs of seeing, tasting, 
hearing, smelling, and touching, without rare intelligence, 
supreme intelligence, and without a deciding and direct- 
ing will, would have combined in the being called man? 
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Seemingly only a moment’s reflection is necessary to 
convince the common-sense of the race that such com- 
binations and arrangements, upon any ground except 
intelligence, and the exercise of will in connection with 
that intelligence, are absolutely and forever incredible 
and impossible. But still further add to these estimates 
the skill displayed in the adaptation of the world at large 
to the various senses of man and to his entire organism. 
In this extended grouping, with order and design con- 
fronting us at every turn, the conviction of system must 
force itself upon every thoughtful observer. 

The expert testimony is ample. Goethe well puts the 
case, and he is regarded by some of our sceptical friends 
as a royal expert : — 

“Who of the living seeks to know and tell, 
Strives first the living spirit to expel; 
He has in hand the separate farts alone, 
But lacks the spirit-bond that makes them one.” 


Or, as Dr. Chalmers has said, — 


- 


“‘ We can imagine all the present and existing laws of matter to 
be in full operation; and yet, just for want of a right local disposi- 
tion of parts, the universe might be that wild, undigested medley 
of things in which no trace or character of a designing architect 
could be seen.” 


Or, as John Stuart Mill puts the case: “Collocations, 
as well as laws, are necessary to the operation of Nature ;” 
and he does not overlook the profound truth, that “the 
laws of Nature do not account for their own origin.” 


“The number of instances [of such adaptations] is immeasur- 
ably greater than is, by the principles of inductive logic, required 
for the exclusion of a random concurrence of independent clauses, 
or, speaking technically, for the elimination of chance.” 
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Darwin, too, is clear and explicit : — 


“The more I study Nature, the more I become impressed with 
the ever-increasing force, that the contrivances and beautiful 
adaptations . . . transcend in an incomparable manner the con- 
trivances and adaptations which the most fertile imagination of 
man could invent.” 


Indeed, the works of Mr. Darwin are rich in such ex- 
pressions as “ beautiful contrivances’”’ and “ marvellous 
adjustments.” 

Thus, in whatever direction we look, we are confronted 
with evidences of will and of intelligence, especially so 
in the remarkable adjustments of matter and of force for 
the attainment of far-reaching and definite ends. In a 
word, the universe is most manifestly a grand system, 
under the complete control of will and intelligence.” 
But are not a wide-spread and continuous purpose and 
supreme intelligence characteristics of mind in distinction 
from matter? And is there not here found the basis of 
supernaturalism P 

At this point in the discussion, however, there are met 
two words, “law” and “ evolution,” which, under modern 
handling, seem, notwithstanding any amount of purpose 
and intelligence in the material of the universe, to antago- 
nize all theistic conceptions and theories. Still, it should 
be borne in mind, that the anti-theistic significance attach- 
ing to these words depends entirely upon the supposition 
that matter and law, or evolution, are endowed with will 
and intelligence. Professor Tyndall has, more than any 
one else, made the view of intelligent matter somewhat 
reputable. His hypothesis is, that in matter are to be 
found “the promise and potency of all terrestrial life,” 
including, of course, intelligence, will, and systematic 
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execution. But it must be clear that this “promise and 
potency,” and this will and intelligence, have been in 
matter eternally, or else have been placed there by some 
will and intelligence that are Supreme. If there from all 
eternity, then matter is not only eternal, but possesses the 
most convincing evidences of having a mind, or of being 
mind; and matter thus endowed ought, of course, to 
be capitalized and worshipped. 

The worship of sand-hills, clay-banks, and mud-pits, 
would, therefore, not be idolatry, but would be in the 
highest degree commendable. If, however, will and 
intelligence have not been in matter eternally, then, if 
now actually there, they must have been placed there by 
some supreme and intelligent power; for naked matter 
without help could not at any point in time have assumed 
will-power and intelligence. It follows, therefore, that 
the words “law” and “ evolution” are perfectly harmless. 
That is, law is simply the universal method either of 
intelligent matter, or of intelligent mind back of matter ; 
and evolution is simply the method under which intelli- 
gent matter, or intelligent mind back of matter, has de- 
veloped out of fire-mist the existing physical universe.?3 
The reader must at this point in the discussion take his 
choice between matter endowed with will and intelligence, 
or mind back of matter endowed with will and intelli- 
gence. One or the other must inevitably be admitted. 
A writer who ranks among the most earnest modern 
opponents of theism admits, what no modern atheist will 
deny, that the progress of science has not only rendered 
the hypothesis of mere chance irrational, but has firmly 
established the fact of a supreme and intelligent purpose 
in the universe. “ And, let us think of this supreme caus- 
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ality as we may,” he says: “the fact remains, that from it 
there emanates a directive inference of uninterrupted 
consistency, on a scale of stupendous magnitude and 
exact precision, worthy of our highest possible concep- 
tions of Deity.” 

Now, take a particle of matter, or if this cannot be 
done, take a grain of sand; handle it, examine it: is 
there any evidence that that grain of sand has supreme 
will-power and intelligence? But if in one grain of sand 
there is neither will-power nor intelligence, then there 
cannot be will-power and intelligence in two grains 
of sand in combination, nor in any number of grains of 
sand, nor in all the sand in the universe. In a word, 
sand, even a grain of sand, and every grain of sand, must 
be eternal, all-powerful, able to plan and create, or at 
least to do purposely and intelligently its part in creating 
the universe, including the making of the leaf of a tree, 
the wing of a bird, and the eye of a man; or else the 
hypothesis with which we started ought to be admitted, 
—namely, there is in the universe a Something which 
designs, a Something so distinct from man as not to be 
man, and appearing to be so distinct from pure matter as 
not to be matter; a Something so constituted that we 
cannot see it, nor by searching find it, nor finding, fully 
comprehend it. Either a grain of sand, or a supreme 
mind, is the God of this universe. 

Is it replied, that it is not merely the grain of sand that 
is God, but that God is the grain of sand in conjunction 
with all other grains of sand, and in combination with 
force, law, evolution, and such other environments as are 
necessary? Nay, but the grain of sand must know enough 
to make these infinitely skilful conjunctions and combina- 
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tions; or else back of the sand, the force, the law, and 
the evolution, there must be a Something that combines 
these elements and projects results. Hence, we repeat, 
it is either a grain of sand or a Something else that is 
intelligent and the God of the universe. The common 
judgment of the world and of the ages pronounces in 
favor of the Something else, —the Supreme Mind. Any 
other supposition will be forever at war with common- 
sense. At this point, for the present, therefore, we rest 
the argument; simply calling attention to the agreement 
between the positions already taken and the revelations 
of Bible theology. 

Introducing the words “Supreme Intelligence”’ in place 
of the Bible terms, and changing the pronouns, we have 
the following reading : — 


“For every house is builded by some man; but that which built 
all things is a Supreme Intelligence. 

“To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal? saith this 
Supreme Intelligence. 

“Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created these 
things, that bringeth out their host by number; a Supreme Intel- 
ligence calleth them all by names, by the greatness of its might, 
for that it is strong in power; not one falleth. 

“What is it that hath measured the waters in the hollow of its 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance ? 

“ Hast thou not known? hast thou not heard, that the everlasting 
Intelligence, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary? 

“Behold, a Supreme Intelligence hath made the heaven and the 
earth by its great power and stretched out arm, and there is noth- 
ing too hard for it. 

“ By the word of a Supreme Intelligence were the heavens made ; 
and all the host of them by the breath of its mouth. 
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“For it spake, and it was done; it commanded, and it stood fast. 

“The Intelligence that made the world, and all things therein, 
seeing that it is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands; 

“Neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as though it needed 
any thing, seeing it giveth to.all life, and breath, and all things ; 

“ And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation : 

“ That they should seek the Supreme Intelligence, if haply they 
might feel after it, and find it, though it be not far from every one 
of us: 

“For in it we live, and move, and have our being; as certain also 
of your own poets have said, For we are also its offspring. 

“Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of a Supreme Intelli- 
gence, we ought not to think that it is like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, graven by art and man’s device. 

“Now unto the Supreme Intelligence that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to the power 
that worketh in us, 

“ Unto it be glory.” 


O mortal, whether on the summit or in the valley, 
whether in the sunlight, or out in the darkness! no pro- 
fane word in the presence of this eternal and universal 
Intelligence should henceforth escape thy lips. And, un- 
less something better is devised, can men do awiser thing 
than to launch out upon the great theological ocean with 
the belief that there is a supreme Something not ourselves, 
eternal, omnipotent, and intelligent, a Something to which 
we are in some way related, a Something that seems to 
work for righteousness and everlasting order? And may 
we not also believe, that, if we too work for righteousness 
and order, this Something will envelop us, and some 
day call us children? 
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“ For our race, as we see it now and as ourselves we form a part of it, 
the true God is and must be pre-eminently the God of the Bible, the Eter- 
nal who makes for righteousness, from whom Jesus came forth, and whose 
Spirit governs the course of humanity.’”? — MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


N the present chapter we shall try to establish the 
proposition that the Something in the universe, 
eternal, invisible, illimitable, all-powerful, and supremely 
intelligent, is a personality. By personality is meant a 
Something which is a unity, a being, and at least as con- 
scious of its own existence as human beings are of their 
existence. 

The argument establishing the first point named, the 
unity of the Something, is not a complicated one.  Start- 
ing with the supposition that the physical universe is one 
of the revelations of its Author, we are quickly brought 
into contact with a remarkable amount of evidence that 
unity — unity of design, unity of development, and unity 
of adjustment — characterizes the universe, and that unity 
is therefore natural to the being, or the cause, upon which 
the universe depends. In other words, judging from the 
works of nature, unity is a garment that fits the intelligent 
cause of things: it is an attribute of that cause. During 
the dawn, and especially before the dawn, of modern sci- 
ence, it was thought that the heavens, the ocean, and the 
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regions below, were subject to different gods, and were 
ruled by different laws. Upon a superficial view such 
actually seems to be the case. But modern science has 
been able to extend the laws which govern matter on the 
earth, to the matter of the heavenly bodies; and espe- 
cially by means of spectrum analysis has, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, proved that the same substances 
which are found on the earth are likewise in the sun and 
in the remotest stars. In a word, it is unity in the midst 
of variety which everywhere confronts the investigator. 
Indeed, upon this unity and variety of nature rest the 
marvel and the beauty of the physical universe. Do we 
seem over-confident in these statements? Listen to the 
testimony of a few acknowledged experts. Mr. Mivart 
attributes all existences and correspondences, not pro- 
vided for by “natural descent,” to what he terms “an 
internal force,”’ which is “a single form of force.” 

Says Humboldt, in his “Cosmos :”” — 

“The philosopher arrives at last at a firm persuasion that one 
indissoluble chain of affinity binds together all nature.” 


“All things in the universe [says Hume] are evidently of a piece. 
Every thing is adjusted to every thing. One design prevails 
throughout the whole; and this uniformity leads the mind to ac- 
knowledge one author, because the conception of different authors, 
without any distinction of attributes or operations, serves only to 
give perplexity to the imagination without bestowing any satisfac- 
tion on the understanding.” 


“Unity of design [says the Duke of Argyle] amidst variety 
of form is so conspicuous and universal in the works of nature, 


that the perception of it could not possibly escape recognition 
even by the rudest human mind.” 


‘Magnetism, heat, light, etc. [says Herbert Spencer] which 
were a while since spoken of as so many distinct imponderables, 
physicists are now beginning to regard as different modes of the 
manifestation of some ove universal force.” 
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“T do not think that any really scientific mind at the present 
day [says Professor Tyndall] will be ‘disposed to draw a substan- 
tial distinction between even chemical and mechanical phenomena.” 


Sir W. R. Grove sums up the results of his investiga- 
tions in these subjects, thus : — \ 


“Light, heat, electricity, magnetism, motion, and chemical affin- 
ity are all convertible material affections. Assuming either as the 
cause, one of the others will be the effect: thus heat may be said 
to produce electricity, electricity to produce heat, magnetism to 
produce electricity, electricity magnetism, and so of the rest. Cause 
- and effect, therefore, in their abstract relation to these forcés, are 
words solely of convenience. We are totally unacquainted with 
the ultimate generating power of each and all of them, and prob- 
ably shall ever remain so; we can only ascertain the zorme@ of 
their action: we must humbly refer their causation to one omni- 
present influence, and content ourselves with studying their effects, 
and developing, by experiment, their mutual relations.” 


Professor Agassiz, in concluding his “ History of the 
Animal Kingdom,” says, — 


“‘Tt has the correspondence of connected plan. It ig just that 
kind of resemblance in the parts—so much and no more—as 
always characterizes intellectual work proceeding from the same 
source. It has that freedom of manifestation, that independence 
which characterizes the work of mind, as compared with the work 
of law. Sometimes in looking at the epos of organic life in its 
totality, carried on with such care and variety, and even playfulness 
of expression, one is reminded of the great conception of the poet 
or musician, where the undertone of the fundamental harmony is 
heard beneath all the diversity of rhythm or song.” 


Now, the scientific evidence, according to these men, 
who certainly are well qualified to judge, is overwhelming, 
that behind the multiplicity of forces in nature there re- 
sides some single, original, and indivisible power, and that 
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every phenomenon in the universe is due directly or in- 
directly to one and the same source; and, since “all 
visible phenomena are alike subject to the same method 
of sequence, the argument becomes cumulative, point- 
ing us at every turn irresistibly to some ove supreme 
explanatory cause.” 

Or let us ourselves look for a moment into this old 
materialist Bible, —this really oldest Testament. Upon 
only a hasty inspection it will be found that this source 
of information is full of unitarian suggestion. For in- 
stance, the vegetable, the animal, and the atmospheric 
kingdoms are discovered to be in remarkable combination 
and sympathy: they constitute a marvellously intimate 
community. That is, plants give off oxygen, and thereby 
purify the air so that it can be breathed by animals. Here, 
therefore, is an evident adaptation, one for the other; the 
air for the animals, and the plants for the air. But 
animals, consuming the oxygen of the air, give off car- 
bonic acid, which contributes to the growth of plants. 
Here is a double and mutual adaptation between the air, 
the animal, and the vegetable. The scientific inference 
therefore, without evidence to the contrary, is that the 
power, or the supreme Something which made, rules, and 
sustains the animal kingdom, is the same power that 
made, rules, and sustains both the vegetable and atmo- 
spheric kingdoms. 

Or, extending our observation still farther, we shall con- 
tinue to find that perfectly connected is the web of the 
entire discoverable universe, warp and woof. The speaker’s 
vocal organs are adapted for speaking ; the hearing organs 
of the listener are adapted to note the speech, and the 
atmosphere is adapted to convey the sound. Unity of 
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design, therefore, in the creation of the speaker, in the 
creation of the hearer, and in the creation of the atmos- 
phere, is a necessary inference. But the atmosphere is 
adapted to eyesight, and conveys the star and sun light 
to the eye, receiving it from the ether beyond the atmos- 
phere, the adaptation still remaining perfect. Thus the 
unity extends itself until well-nigh universal: at least, it 
reaches away far beyond the distances already measured, 
and these distances are at least twenty millions of millions 
of miles. Unitarianism in its true and scientific sense, 
in the sense of monotheism, at least within the limits of 
these inconceivable distances, is most emphatically pro- 
nounced ; and every new advance in science only serves 
to add fresh evidence and increased emphasis.?4 

Turning now for a moment to the book of mind, an- 
other of the oldest Testaments, we shall very soon dis- 
cover, that in its constitution and operations there are 
likewise multiplied evidences of essential unitarianism. 
There is, for instance, no modern treatise upon mental 
philosophy that does not claim unity of constitution in 
the aggregate of human mind, though there is variety of 
expression among the individuals. It is, as in material 
nature, endless variety based upon essential unity. There 
is, for instance, a constantly recognized community of 
sense, a common sense, running through the entire race. 

Likewise the instincts and intuitions of the mind, when 
carefully studied, suggest beyond question this same uni- 
tarian idea. Especially is this noticeable in the realm of 
the religious intuitions. ‘The Vedas, for illustration, with- 
out any conflict with their own teachings, could safely 
incorporate the modern church confession: ‘There is 
one living and true God, everlasting, without parts or 
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passions; of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; the 
maker and preserver of all things.” The Vedas often 
repeat the text, “There is in truth but one deity, the 
Supreme Spirit;” they also reiterate the injunction, 
“ Adore God alone, know God alone, give up all other 
discourse.” 

Zoroaster, too, the Puritan reformer of the ancient 
Persians, taught the people a simple form of monotheism, 
which was readily adopted. He said, “There is but one 
God, who is Creator, Preserver, and Ruler.” He taught 
that the divine One “‘is without form, and invisible ;” that 
he is “an immense light,” and that “his mercies are 
boundless as his being.” 

This same form of theistic unity is found also among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. Hesiod addresses 
Jupiter as “Father of gods and men.” Minucius Felix 
well observes that “even they who make Jove supreme, 
mistake indeed in the name, but agree in the thing, the 
one notion of an Almighty God.” Homer was wont to 
adore Zeus as the “most great and glorious Father.” 
“‘What would life be to me,’ exclaims Marcus Aurelius, 
the noble Roman, “in a world without a God and Provi- 
dence?”? Horace speaks of a “Father and Guardian 
of the human race.” “He, the glorious Parent,” says 
Seneca, “tries the good man, and prepares him for him- 
self.” Dr. Schaff, in his review of Greek and Roman 
polytheism, with manifest correctness says, — 


“Tts polytheism rested on a monotheistic background, subjected 
all the gods to Jupiter, and Jupiter himself to a mysterious fate.” 


The religion of the so-called natives of the American 
continent, whose habitations extended from the frozen 
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zone on the north to the frozen zone on the south, was 
a clear type of monotheistic naturalism. The melodious 
names they gave to mountains, lakes, and rivers, are sug- 
gestive. Their “Smile of the Great Spirit,” “The First 
Good,” and “The First Fair,” hint to us that in his 
poetico-religious character the unsettled savage of Amer- 
ica was a monotheist. But we need not dwell upon 
specific cases, since illustrations of this position are 
almost innumerable. 


“The more I investigate ancient history [says Schlegel] the 
more I am convinced that the nations set out from a true worship 
of the Supreme Being.” 


The reasoning at this point is obviously the following: 
This unitarian or monotheistic instinct being widely and 
deeply rooted in the constitution of the human soul, and 
being promptly reported in all its instinctive operations, 
would entirely misrepresent the nature and truth of things, 
were not its originator a unity. 

But without pausing at this point to apply the argu- 
ment (reserving the application for a subsequent page), we 
proceed to fortify still further the theological doctrine of 
unity by studying another old Testament, old as the human 
race, — nay, much older, — the history of Providence. 
Beginning with the astronomical period, at the time when 
the fire-mist was condensed into worlds, and coming 
down through myriads of ages to the present moment, 
it will be found that these pages of universal history 
report a unity in all these physical processes. There 
is an indelible stamp of unity — unity of plan and unity 
of development — upon the’astronomical page, upon the 
geological page, and upon the human page, of history. 
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This community is singularly wonderful and majestic ; 
the historic connections, in their scope and magnitude, 
are indeed well-nigh startling. It is one web, variously 
firured and embossed, extending through a thousand 
million years, the loom still going and the shuttle still fly- 
ing, the web still making. It is this condition and con- 
stitution of things, that assure us in unmistakable ways, at 
least in ways beyond reasonable question, that there is 
and always has been one, and but one, designing and 
controlling mind in the physical universe. 

Human history, too, in its various departments, had we 
time to examine it, would be none the less decisive. 

Grouping at this point the matters already brought to 
our attention, as found in these three fundamental sources 
of theological information, — matter, mind, and history, — 
there can be no longer any question that the supreme 
Something is a unit. Any view that is opposed to this 
doctrine of divine unity would seem to be rank heresy 
in the face of an altogether stupendous array of facts. 
Indeed, judging from the light derived from every depart- 
ment of modern investigation, we do not hesitate to say, 
that all thoughtful persons ought to be and must be uni- 
tarians ; that is, they ought to believe in Se and in one 
God, ane in only one God. 

This, too, is strict biblical orthodoxy. “Hear, O 
Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord,’ is the voice of 
the Jewish lawgiver. “For though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven or in earth (as there be 
gods many, and lords many) ; but to us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in him,” 
are the words of the great apostle. 

And this doctrine of divine unity, as re-echoed in the 
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articles of religion in evangelical churches, christendom 
through, is this ;: — 


“There is but one living and true God, everlasting, without body 
or parts, of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; the Maker and 
Preserver of all things, visible and invisible.” 75 


We are now prepared to trace another characteristic 
of the Something supreme ; namely, it has life, or rather 
is life, and is the source of all life. The only argument 
necessary to support this proposition is derived from the 
fact of existing life. That is, opening again the book 
of matter, we discover that there are two general classes 
covering all existences; namely, things that have life, 
and things that do not have life. But between things 
living and things non-living, the line is clearly marked, 
and the gulf is deep. An additional fact should be 
noted: namely, things having life have never been 
known, so far as scientific investigation has gone, to 
come from things not having life.2° That we may not 
seem to ignore the modern anti-supernatural theory 
concerning life, we briefly outline it. It is this: The 
original “star-stuff” (“light”), or that form of matter 
which was the basis of light, always has existed, having 
in itself a sort of “unconscious intelligence,” and a “ well- 
nigh omnipotent potency,” or else it appeared in the 
uniyerse at a suitable time, because it was natural and 
necessary for it to appear at that time ; also when, accord- 
ing to the nebular hypothesis, the blazing earth by cooling 
processes had been converted into land, water, and 
atmosphere, then life-stuff likewise appeared on the earth, 
because it was natural and necessary for it to appear at 
that time. 
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That is, during the turmoils of the cooling planet, or 
during later geologic periods, life-stuff originated from 
dead-stuff spontaneously or by the combinations of exist- 
ing force and matter, or by the conversion of physical 
and chemical forces into life forces. Thus a belt of life- 
stuff girdled the world, securing thereby the possibility 
of all forms of organic beings. 

Passing back through physiological and geological his- 
tories to the primitive appearance of organized life, it is 
claimed that the first crop from this life-stuff or bioplasm 
was the lower forms of existence, such as the mosses or 
lichens on the rocks; these, by chance or necessity, were 
followed by higher forms of vegetation ; later, there being 
no barrier between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
the lower forms of animal life — for instance the monads, 
amabe, paramecia, cytode, and animal fungus, creatures 
whose classification has been somewhat perplexing —in 
their turn were duly evolved. From lower forms of ani- 
mal life to higher, including man, and from brain matter 
to mind and soul matter, if there is need of such matter, 
are steps as easily taken as any others. Furthermore, 
from the primitive fire-mist, which is the first form of 
existence known to science, up to man, the latest devel- 
opment in the scale of physical being, there has been, it 
is claimed, an orderly and perfect continuity of evolution. 
It is reported of Professor Tyndall, that while standing 
on the Alpine Matterhorn he fell to speculating “ whether 
or not his pensiveness and his thoughtfulness, as well as 
the gnarled granite peaks, were all potentially existent in 
the earliest nebula,” being systematically developed there- 
from. ‘The professor has lately suggested the hypothesis 
thus: “The doctrine of evolution derives man, zz his 
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totality, from the interaction of organism and environment 
through countless ages past.” Thus inorganic matter 
containing the germs of living organisms needed only 
certain natural external agencies, or certain natural inhe- 
rent powers, or both combined, in order to accomplish 
without other or further aid all that now exists in or min- 
isters to the universe. Such the anti-supernatural theory. 

But while attempting to establish this theory, certain 
grave difficulties are encountered. The first is the hith- 
erto bridgeless chasm which lies between the non-living 
and the living; and at this point also occurs the first 
important and general break in the ranks of evolutionists. 

We hazard nothing in saying that scientific research 
has not yet secured a single foothold over this chasm. 
Darwin has never attempted to bridge it. Hackel reite- 
rates the admission that bioplasts are mysteries, and that 
there is no known power aside from bioplasm or proto- 
plasm that can produce life. But the scientific fact, that 
bioplasts depend upon previous bioplasts, and that they 
could not have co-existed with the original fire-mist, 
leaves Hackel with nothing but empty space on which to 
find footing. Strauss, in his “Old Faiths and the New,” 
builds upon a hypothetical interrogation: “Who can tell 
what may have occurred in a cooling planet?” To be 
sure, we Cannot tell; but that is stepping upon a- plank 
which is fast at neither end. Virchow attempts this same 
feat of standing upon nothing scientific, employing the 
indefinite plea “that things were mixed in those early 
ages.” But setting aside this special and manifestly un- 
scientific pleading, we ask attention to certain direct and 
valuable testimony from accomplished experts, which 
ought for the present to settle, in the judgment at least 
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of every friend of science, all controversy concerning this 
subject. Says Professor Tyndall, in a recent lecture on 
“The Origin of Life,” delivered before the Royal Institu- 
tion at London : — 


“This discourse is but a summing-up of-eight months of inces- 
sant labor. From the beginning to the end of the inquiry, there is 
not, as you have seen, a shadow of evidence in favor of spontane- 
ous generation. There is, on the contrary, overwhelming evidence 
against it; but do not carry away with you the notion, sometimes 
erroneously ascribed to me, that I deem spontaneous generation 
‘impossible,’ or that I wish to limit the power of matter in relation 
to life. My views on this subject ought to be well known. But 
possibility is one thing, and proof is another; and when in our day 
I seek for experimental evidence of the transformation of the non- 
living into the living, I am led inexorably to the conclusion that no 
such evidence exists, and that, in the lowest as in the highest of 
organized creatures, the method of nature is, that life shall be the 
issue of antecedent life.” 


Professor Huxley in the following concessions likewise 
leaves the yawning scientific chasm as others have left it, 
— impassable : — 


“Of the causes which have led to the origination of living 
matter it may be said that we know absolutely nothing. ... The 
present state of knowledge furnishes us with no link between the 
living and the not-living.” 


Sir William Thomson, in his address upon taking the 
presidential chair of the British Association, at the Edin- 
burgh meeting, used this language : — 


“A very ancient speculation, still clung to by many naturalists 
(so much so, that I have a choice of modern terms to quote in 
expressing it), supposes that, under meteorological conditions very 
different from the present, dead matter may have run together or 
crystallized or fermented into ‘germs of life,’ or ‘organic cells,’ or 
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‘protoplasm.’ But science brings a vast mass of inductive evidence 
against this hypothesis of spontaneous generation, as you have 
heard from my predecessor in the presidential chair, Careful 
enough scrutiny has, in every case up to the present day, discovered 
life as antecedent to life. Dead matter cannot become living with- 
out coming under the influence of matter previously alive. This 
seéms to me as sure a teaching of science as the law of gravitation.” 


Suggestive, too, are the words of the author of “ His- 
tology,” — Heinrich Frey : — 

“A deep abyss separates the inorganic from the organic, the 
inanimate frem the animate. The rock-crystal on the one side, 
vegetable and animal on the other—how infinitely different the 
image!” 


Lionel S. Beale, in his address delivered before the 
Microscopical Society, when taking the chair as president, 
employed this language : — 

“The present state of knowledge justifies the conclusion that 
no form of living matter existing at present, nor any one which ex- 


isted in the past, directly originated from non-living matter or in 
any way derived its powers or properties from the non-living.” 


W. H. Dalinger, in certain recent contributions upon 
this subject, which have rendered his name famous in the 
world of science, has reached precisely the same conclu- 
sions as those advocated by Tyndall, Thomson, Beale, 
and a multitude of others. 

We need not multiply quotations. We could cite Lotze, 
Wundt, Helmholtz, and others of the profoundest thinkers 
of Europe and America, as authority for saying that the 
hypothesis of the non-living becoming living, upon which 
atheistic naturalism and materialism are building, is utterly 
baseless: there is not a shadow of foundation; there is 
not atmosphere even: they build in and upon vacuum. ° 
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Neither additions nor subtractions nor multiplications 
nor divisions of dead matter have been able to give it life 
and consciousness. The life-giving property is outside 
the realm of dead-stuff. It makes no difference in what 
form or adjustment matter is placed, still not the slightest 
living movement results until touched by some external 
living force. The changing of chemical into vital force 
has never been known to take place; the giving of vital- 
ity to matter by spontaneous generation or otherwise not 
only has never yet been accomplished, but is contrary to 
analogy in every department of physics. The former 
friends of spontaneous generation are hopeless and in 
despair. Now, since all things are divided into these two 
classes, — those that have life, and those that do not have 
life, — and since it is not one of the recognized properties 
of matter to live, and think, and contrive, and since things 
that have life have never been known to come from those 
that do not have life, then, so far as we can be led 
by science, we must conclude that back of all things 
having life there is a Something that is life in and of 
itself eternally. What Science may discover within the 
next ten years, we do not know; but such is her 
unqualified decision and announcement to-day: any 
different conclusion is purely and rashly speculative. 
What, then, is this living intelligence that never had a 
beginning, that is life in and of itself eternally? this 
that commanded the earth to “bring forth grass, the’ 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after 
his kind”? and that commanded the waters to “ bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life ’’? 
Since sceptical science is dumb in the presence of these 
questions, Christian science need not hesitate to say, that 
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it is the infinite Life of revealed theology, eternal, in- 
visible, illimitable, all-powerful, and supremely intelligent, 
that “ giveth to all life, and breath, and all things.” 

The matters thus far discussed do not, perhaps, prove 
a creative personality, but they lay a firm foundation for 
it. That is, a living being, one that is admitted to be 
eternal, and is proved to be all-powerful and supremely 
intelligent, whose works, showing through countless ages 
unity of design, unity of adjustment, unity of develop- 
ment, and thereby affording an unquestionable inference 
that the author of those works is a unit in his constitu- 
tion and purposes, seems to be a being which complies 
with nearly all the essential conditions of personality. 
Starting, therefore, with these strong presumptions in favor 
of a supreme personality in the universe, we now pre- 
sent a direct and a cumulative argument in support of 
that attribute. , 

First, it will not be denied that the instincts and intui- 
tions of humanity are in the profoundest sense theological. 

Amid the sublimities of the world, for instance, how 
quickly the thoughts of men attempt to embrace a supreme 
personal being! ‘The theological instincts and intuitions 
in such moments appear to be irresistible. Tom Moore 
wrote to his mother, in 1804, giving the following account 
of the impressions made upon his mind while looking 
upon Niagara Falls : — 


“T have just seen the falls, and am all raptures and amazement. 
Never shall I forget the impression. I felt as though approaching 
the abode of the Deity. The tears started to my eyes, and I re- 
mained for a while in that delicious absorption which pious enthu- 
siasm alone can produce. We must have new combinations of 
language to describe the Falls of Niagara.” 
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In 1850 Jenny Lind visited Niagara; and, apparently 
unconscious of the crowd that had followed to see her, 
she fell on her knees, with clasped hands, and, raising her 
tearful eyes to heaven, sobbed out in broken English this 
touching prayer : — 

“ Almighty God, wilt thou be pleased to accept my heartfelt and 
most grateful thanks for allowing me to look upon this one of thy 
greatest works. Its creation tells us there is a God; and, if there 


is an unbeliever on the face of the earth, be pleased to bring him 
forth and show him this mighty work of thine.” 


Amid such scenes, this worshipful attitude is the most 
natural one conceivable. And it should be observed that 
it is a personal God to whom the soul aspires when thus 
awake. 

“Not a Somewhat merely [as Joseph Cook forcibly says], but 
a Some One; walks on Niagara’s watery rim. The farther up one - 
ascends the Alps, if his thoughts are awake, the more near he 
comes to anticipated communion not only with Somewhat, but with 


Some Qne higher than the Alps, or than the visible heavens that 
are to be rolled away.” 


Even those who in calmer moments think they are 
atheists are found otherwise when the soul is alarmed. 
In an emergency, as in a storm at sea, or amid the appall- 
ing wreck of a railway-train, it is the name, as of a personal 
being, that instinctively breaks from the lips of even those 
who at other times are profane. 

The average man, too, whatever be the surrounding 
circumstances, has never been unmindful of his responsi- 
bility to the Supreme. Lowell pictures the first man in 
his naturalness “as God-conquered, with*his face to heaven 
upturned.” It was the same with Socrates and Plato. 
Thus also Pericles and Demosthenes in their orations 
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were wont to invoke the immortal gods, one at least of 
whom was supreme, and all were personal. 


“No public state assembly was opened at Athens in her best 
days unless preceded by prayer. A dripping cloud would disperse 
an audience in the Pnyx, and that because men thought that this 
portent indicated that the gods were against their assembling.” 


Cato gave expression to the best thought of his time in 
the saying, “That God 2s, all nature cries aloud.” 

Nor can it be said that this God-ward-ness is confined 
to past ages, nor to uncivilized peoples. Christian con- 
sciousness has never been more firm in its confidence of 
a personal God than at the present moment. » Wide as 
the race is this theistic notion. Says Lichtenberg, — 

“Faith in a God is instinct. It is natural to men, just as going 
on two legs is natural. With many it is modified, and with many 


it is stifled; yet it exists, and is indispensable to the (internal) 
symmetry of consciousness.” 


“ Naturally as the new-born draws nourishment from its mother’s 
breast [says Jacobi], so the heart of man takes hold on God in 
surrounding nature.” 


Renan seemed for a while to be drifting into atheism ; 
but his words of late represent the feelings of many be- 
longing to his class, and at least imply a personal God. 

“ One thing only is certain [he says]: it is that the fatherly smile 


at certain hours shines across nature, and assures us that there’ is 
an eye looking at us, and a heart which follows us.” 


This COLIEOA is much like the more beautiful words 
of the blessed Master, — 


‘* Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them 
shall not fall to the ground without your Father ” 


So, too, the ordinary salutations that are used among 
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nearly all nations, ancient and modern, civilized and 
uncivilized, assert with much emphasis that there is a 
supreme and personal Being to whom the appeal is 
made. 

The Hebrew word darak, “to bless,” had the various 
meanings of saluting, welcoming, and bidding adieu, the 
person spoken to being in each case commended to God. 
“Blessed be thou of the Lord,” “The Lord be with thee,” 
are instances which illustrate the usage of the word. 
They are paralleled by the Arabian “God grant thee his 
favors,’ ““May God strengthen your morning,” “May 
your morning be good;” by the Persian “I~ make 
prayers for thy greatness,” and by the Turk “Be under 
the guard of God,” “My prayers are for thee,” “For- 
get me not in thy prayers.” Indeed, this kind of sal- 
utation is found to exist, insome shape or other, among 
all national greetings. It is heard, for instance, in the 
Esthonian “ God guide you,” the “adieu” of the French, 
the “Go with God, sefior,” of Spain, and our “God be 
with ye,” corrupted into “good-by.” Under the distinctly 
religious category fall likewise all wishes for good health: 
here we find, however, the Easterns retaining the name 
of God, and the Westerns, in harmony with a universal 
tendency towards linguistic economy, dropping it. The 
“ Chaire ”-of the Greeks, the “Salve,” “ Ave,”. © Vale? 
of the Romans, the Swedish “ Farwol,” the German 
“ Leben Sie wohl,” the Esthonian and Russian “ Be well,” 
and our “ Farewell,” are all instances of the expression 
of the Oriental mention of the Deity. 

The more obtrusive religious character of the Easterns 
is obvious, likewise, in their answers to various ques- 
tions. To the question, “How is your health?” an 
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Arab would reply, “ Praise be to God,” the tone alone 
showing whether he was well or ill. “Is it well with 
thee?” would draw forth the response, “God bless thee 
and preserve thee.” The style of answer reminds us of 
the Deo gratias, a salutation of the early Christians, who, 
carrying out the apostolic injunction, “In all things give 
thanks,” laid themselves open to the ridicule of the here- 
tics, who said it was only an answer. “Thank God, how 
are you?”’ is one of the salutations in Arabia at the present 
time. In Andreas Hofer’s district of the Tyrol, the people 
still salute with ‘‘ Praised be Jesus: Christ.” Among the 
poorer classes in Poland, the visitor often says, “The Lord 
be praised ;’’ to which the reply is, ‘‘ World without end. 
Amen.” 

Nor does this universal God-thoughtfulness come from 
any form of argument. As the author of “The Theistic 
Argument” admirably puts the case, — 


“Asa matter of fact, belief in God as it actually exists, and as 
it actually sways such countless multitudes of men, has had its 
origin in no process of reasoning. The great mass of mankind 
who sincerely accept this great truth, and who show in their daily 
lives that they are governed by it, have never reasoned about final 
causes, or analyzed the intuitions of the mind. If religion could 
only exist under this condition, atheism must be the dismal refuge 
of the great majority of the race. It has been because they have 
been possessed with this belief, because they have been conscious 
of the mighty hold it had upon them, because they have sought in 
vain to break its bands asunder, and cast it away from them, that 
they have been prompted to analyze its rational grounds. Belief 
in God is a great primary fact in human nature,—a fact which 
individual consciousness establishes, and to which the experience 
of the whole race bears witness. It is older and deeper than any 
arguments about it.” 77 
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The nature and operations of conscience constitute 
additional evidence. The conscience is a wonderful 
faculty and a wonderful reporter of a personal God. 


“Tt is an inward judge; it continually accuses or excuses; it 
condemns or approves; it-fills the soul with the blissful sense of 
self-approval, or drives it to remorse and despair with the bitter 
feeling of self-condemnation; it asserts an imperious sway over 
body and mind, over appetites and affections and faculties: yet it 
never claims to do this by any authority of its own. Its authority 
is not original, but derived; in its sternest accents it never speaks 
but with a delegated voice.” 


By no one has this matter of conscience been presented 
with more clearness and beauty than by Dr. Newman, in 
his “ Grammar of Assent :’’? — 


“Tf, as is the case, we feel responsibility, are ashamed, are 
frightened, at transgressing the voice of conscience, this implies 
that there is One to whom we are responsible, before whom we are 
ashamed, whose claims upon us we fear. If, on doing wrong, we 
feel the same tearful, broken-hearted sorrow which overwhelms us 
on hurting a mother; if, in doing right, we enjoy the same sunny 
serenity of mind, the same soothing, satisfactory delight, which 
follows on our receiving praise from a father, — we certainly have 
within us the image of some person to whom our love and venera- 
tion look, in whose smile we find our happiness, for whom we yearn, 
towards whom we direct our pleadings, in whose anger we are 
troubled and we waste away. These feelings in us are such as 
require for their exciting cause an intelligent being; we are not 
affectionate towards a stone, nor do we feel shame before a horse 
or a dog; we have no remorse or compunction in breaking mere 
human law: yet so it is; conscience excites all these painful emo- 
tions, — confusion, foreboding, self-condemnation; and, on the other 
hand, it sheds upon us a deep peace, a sense of security, a resigna- 
tion and a hope, which there is no sensible, no earthly object to 
elicit. ‘The wicked flees when no one pursueth:’ then why does 
he flee? whence his terror? Who is it that he sees in solitude, in 
darkness, in the hidden chambers of his heart? Ifthe cause of 
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these emotions does not belong to this visible world, the object to 
which his perception is directed must be supernatural and divine; 
and thus the phenomena of conscience as a dictate avail to impress 
the imagination with the picture of a supreme governgr —a judge, 
holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, retributive.” 


The salutary effects resulting from strong religious 
belief in a personal God are still another distinct source 
of evidence. That such belief is beneficial to the moral 
nature of man, and equally to his intellectual nature, no 
one can deny. But, instead of entering at length into 
this discussion, we quote a few acknowledged authorities. 
F. Blaikie faithfully represents the great majority of those 
who have studied this subject in the light of art, when 
saying that “the highest art is always the most religious, 
and the greatest artist is always a devout man. A scoffing 
Raphael or Michael Angelo is not conceivable.” 


“Tt is an indisputable fact [says Julius Disselhoff] that the 
admired classical culture has its root in a religious cultus; that 
especially the life connection between duty and humanity is the 
source of the classical art.” ‘It is a fact, as universally admitted, 
that the culture of classic antiquity flourished only so long as the 
life of the people was pervaded by reverence for personal divinity.” 


And according to M. Abel Remusat, Colebrook, and 
Sir W. Jones, the same is true of the intellectual great- 
ness of Asia, represented by such names as Djamini, 
Gotama, and Kanada. M. Victor Cousin says, — 


“Tn India the Vedas are the basis of every ulterior develop- 
opment: here of the legislation which is founded upon religious 
laws, there of the arts which represent in their way the mythology 
of the Vedas.” 


In a word, the poetry, the music, the sculpture, and the 
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painting of the world in their best estate are essentially 
and profoundly religious ; and, as already suggested, there 
is implied in this word “religious” a personal God. The 
eras that have witnessed the grandest steps in all forms 
of human progress have likewise been religious. 

Now, the argument involved in these matters is very 
simple, and is this: Any thing which manifestly responds 
to the healthy intuitions of the human soul, and is bene- 
ficial to the moral and intellectual nature of man, cannot 
be false ; for, if false, the universe, in its marvellous cor- 
relations with these facts, would become a stupendous lie. 
But belief in a personal God to whom we are accountable 
is beneficial. ‘Therefore the doctrine of a personal God 
cannot be false. Indeed, we can state the case still 
stronger: not only is the doctrine of a supreme Person- 
ality beneficial, but it is essential to man; and, if what is 
beneficial cannot be false, certainly what is essential cannot 
be. ‘‘ Whether true or false, sublime or ridiculous, man 
must have a religion,” is M. Thiers’ judgment. 

The late Professor J. Clark Maxwell, eminent as a 
physicist, has remarked that he had examined every 
system of atheism he could lay his*hands on, and had 
found that each system was compelled to imply a God 
at the bottom to make it workable. Doleful is the con- 
dition of those who force upon themselves denials in- 
volving atheism. The following is a confession of David 
Hume, made late in life : — 

“T am appalled at the forlorn solitude in which I am placed by 
my philosophy; and I begin to fancy myself in the most deplorable 
condition imaginable, environed in the deepest darkness.” 

Touching, too, is the confession of the author of “A 
Candid Examination of Theism,” an avowed atheist :— 
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“Tt is with the utmost sorrow that I find myself compelled to 
accept the conclusions here worked out; and nothing would have 
induced me to publish them, save the strength of my conviction 
that it is the duty of every member of society to give his fellows 
the benefit of his labors, for whatever they may be worth. So far 
as the realization of individual happiness is concerned, no one can 
have a more lively perception than myself of the possibly disas- 
trous tendency of my work. And, forasmuch as I am far from 
being able to agree with those who affirm that the twilight doctrine 
of the ‘new faith’ is a desirable substitute for the waning splendor 
of ‘the old,’ I am not ashamed to confess that with this virtual 
negation of God the universe has lost to me its soul of loveliness; 
and, although from henceforth the precept to ‘ work while it is day’ 
will doubtless but gain an intensified force from the terribly intensi- 
fied meaning of the words that ‘the night cometh, when no man 
can work,’ yet when at times I think, as think at times I must, of 
the appalling contrast between the hallowed glory of that creed 
which once was mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as now I 
find it, at such times I shall ever feel it impossible to avoid the 
sharpest pang of which my nature is susceptible. I cannot but 
feel that for me, and for others who think as I do, there is a dread- 
ful truth in these words of Hamilton: ‘ Philosophy having become 
a meditation, not merely of death, but of annihilation, the precept 
Know thyself has become transformed into the terrific oracle to 
Q£dipus, — 

“‘Mayest thou ne’er know the truth of what thou art. 


29999 


There is likewise something pathetic and almost star- 
tling in Mr. Mill’s recoil from certain conclusions he had 
reached. It was while perceiving what havoc atheism is 
likely to make with the sanctities of life, that he recom- 
mended men to cling to a belief in God upon the ground 
of utility.?7 

Now, it will be noticed, in summing up the foregoing 
argument, that evidence for a supreme personality, thus 
far deduced, has been drawn from many different sources, 
and is cumulative.. Mr. Mill, in “Three Essays,” truly 
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remarks, that “the evidences of a Creator are not only 
of several distinct kinds, but of such diverse characters 
that they are adapted to minds of very different descrip- 
tions, and it is hardly possible for any mind to be equally 
impressed by them all.” The fact that the Something 
supreme is an intelligent unity does not, as already 
remarked, fully establish personality, but points in that 
direction. The additional facts, that this same Something 
supreme is a life, as well as a unit, and is intelligent, may 
not satisfy all minds that God is a person, but they like- 
wise point strongly in that direction. Also the facts 
involved in the intuitions of the human soul, wide-spread 
in their manifestation and various in their expression, 
may not of themselves satisfy every reader that the 
Creator is essentially a person: still, it must be allowed 
that all these facts combined, pointing in the same direc- 
tion and converging at a common centre, render this 
. argument for a divine personality nearly as conclusive as 
any moral demonstration can possibly be. 

But there is one other branch of this argument that 
completes the reasoning as to this subject. It takes the 
following form: ‘There are upon the earth at the present 
time, according to the most careful estimates, not less 
than a million million conscious human beings. But 
there was a time when there was not one living conscious 
being anywhere upon the earth. The creator of the 
progenitors of all conscious beings must himself have 
been a conscious living being: for the stream can never 
rise higher than the fountain, and from a less cannot 
come a greater; or, as this case is now generally put, 
you cannot evolve any thing more than has been pre- 
viously involved. James Martineau rightly says, — 
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“Vou will get out of your atoms by evolution exactly so much, 
and no more, as you have put into them by your hypothesis.” 

“ Evolution and involution are always equal,” is an- 
other familiar form of statement. Locke’s reasoning, 
too, upon this subject, has never been refuted : — 

“Tf it be said, there was a time when no being had any knowl- 
edge, when that eternal being was void of all understanding, I 
reply, that then it was impossible there should ever have been 
any knowledge; it being as impossible that things wholly void of 
knowledge, and operating blindly and without perception, should 
produce a knowing being, as it is impossible that a triangle should 
make itself three angles bigger than two right ones. For it is as 
repugnant to the idea of senseless matter that it should put into 
itself sense, perception, and knowledge, as it is repugnant to the 
idea of a triangle that it should put into itself greater angles than 
two right ones.” 


With these facts and principles before us, the argument 
is unanswerable, and is the following: There are living 
conscious beings now on the earth; there was once a 
time when such were not on the earth; these conscious 
beings could not have originally created themselves, nor 
have sprung from any thing less than themselves. Since 
that which produced conscious beings cannot be less than 
the being produced, it therefore follows that the con- 
sciousness of the Supreme Being cannot be less essen- 
tially conscious than is man: otherwise the Something 
from which man came would be less than man; which, 
upon scientific grounds, is impossible. But conscious- 
ness which is as marked as consciousness in man, united 
with the attributes of all-powerfulness, lifefulness, and 
intelligence, together with definiteness of purpose and 
execution extending through countless ages, certainly 
entitle their possessor to the additional attribute of 
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supreme personality. Similar to this, but several steps 
shorter, is the argument used by Descartes. In sub- 
stance the argument is this: “I am sure that I am a 
thinker; but I cannot be a thinker without being a per- 
son. But outside of me there must be a thinker who 
has made me a thinker; for a thinker cannot come 
from what does not think.” Therefore that being called 
the Supreme is a personal thinker, because he is the 
maker of personal thinkers. Frederick the Great, who 
was sceptical as to many religious subjects, is represented 
by Carlyle as unswerving in this conviction, that He who 
endowed us with thought, choice, emotion, and conscious- 
ness, must, beyond all question, himself have thought, 
choice, emotion, and consciousness, and must, therefore, 
be endowed with personality. Similar is the position 
taken by Professor Agassiz, in his “ Essay on Classifica- 
tion :”? — 

“Until it can be proved that matter can think and feel and 
choose, I take the existence of thought not our own in nature as 
proof of the existence in nature of a personal thinker not our- 
selves.” 

The agreement of these statements of Descartes, 
Frederick the Great, Professor Agassiz, and those of a 
multitude of others that might be quoted, with the words 
of the Psalmist of Israel, is suggestive and remarkable: 
“He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that 
formed the eye, shall he not see?’? We may properly 
add, He that created personality, shall he not himself 
possess personality ? 29 

By a strictly logical process, —a process implied in all 
legitimate thought, used in the acquisition of every kind 
of knowledge, and upon which rests every science, — we 
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are justified in clothing this supreme, eternal, all-powerful, 
intelligent, living, unific, personal being with the attribute 
of infinity ; and thereby we obtain the highest idea of the 
natural perfections of God possible to the human mind.3° 

In a word, there is nothing in any process of reasoning 
employed among men, there is nothing in modern science, 
there is nothing in any recognized system of philosophy, 
that can interpose any valid objection when we now insist 
that the announcements of revealed theology, without 
qualification and without the alteration of a word, may 
be transferred to the volume of matter, or to that of 
mind, or to that of historic providence. 

With assurance, therefore, the Christian and religious 
world may re-announce the familiar texts of Sacred 
Scripture : — 


“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork. 

“Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge. 

“There is no speech nor language, where their voice is not 
heard.” 

“Remember the former things of old: for I am God, and there 
is none else; I am God, and there is none like me, 

“Declaring the end from the beginning, and from ancient times 
the things that are not yet done; saying, My counsel shall stand, 
and I will do all my pleasure.” 

“The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth; by understand- 
ing hath he established the heavens.” 

“JT will praise thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: 
marvellous are thy works; and that my soul knoweth right well. 

““My substance was not hid from thee, when I was made in 
secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 

“Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being unperfect; and in 
thy book all my members were written, which in continuance were 
fashioned, when as yet there was none of them. 
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“How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God! how great 
is the sum of them!” 

“O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all: the earth is full of thy riches. 

“So is this great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping 
innumerable, both small and great beasts.” 

“He telleth the number of the stars; he calleth them all by 
their names. 

“Great is our Lord, and of great power: his understanding is 
infinite.” 

“He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed 
the eye, shall he not see?” 

“Known unto God are all his works from the beginning of the 
world.” : 

“Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his sight; 
but all things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do.” 3 
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IV. 
TRI-UNITY. 


HE impression of late has been gaining ground in 

certain. quarters, that the doctrine of the Trinity 

will soon be antiquated, and that the intelligent Christian 
world will ultimately and entirely renounce it. 

But in its renunciation more is involved than is at first 
apparent, inasmuch as several other important doctrines 
would at once lose their significance. The incarnation 
and the vicarious atonement, for instance, would no longer 
be distinctive and essential: they would be scarcely more 
than sentimental. In fact, every doctrine held by the 
orthodox Church would suffer modification, and some of 
them radical alteration, should the doctrine of the Trinity 
be abandoned. Orthodox Christianity, whatever its de- 
fects, has at least the merit of self-consistency: it is an 
arch in which each of the several fundamental doctrines 
may be taken for the keystone, the removal of which 
would. imperil the rest and the whole. Still, notwith- 
standing this inevitable revolution in the entire Christian 
system, that part of the creed relating to the Trinity is, 
it is thought, to be no longer held as at all essential. 

But inasmuch as the doctrine of the Trinity is vital to 
the whole system, inasmuch as it has figured extensively 
in the great controversies of the Church, and has been 
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heartily accepted by multitudes of Christian people from 
the earliest times to the present, and has been taught 
in nearly all schools of theology, it would not, seemingly, 
be showing proper respect to the past, to set it aside 
hastily, and without at least giving it a fair hearing in 
the light of modern thought and investigation. It is this 
hearing which we propose to give to the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the present chapter. 

Appealing.to the sources of information already speci- 
fied, —those of matter, mind, history, and the Bible, — 
we are to suppose ourselves, as far as possible, unbiased 
by any creed, and to be in honest search after theological 
truth. 

Further, we may be atlowed, for several reasons, to 
part somewhat from the method heretofore adopted, — 
appealing to the Bible first, to matter, mind, and history 
afterward. The reasons for doing this will shortly appear. 
We therefore inquire, first of all, how the orthodox doc- 
trine of the Trinity has been or can be deduced from the 
teachings of the Sacred Scriptures. Scientifically there is 
but one method, and it is the following : — 

A student, devout and scholarly, reads and studies the 
Bible. He has, or is supposed to have, no strong preju- 
dices, and no cast-iron and pre-arranged creeds: he 
studies the Scriptures with the humility and faith of a 
child, and takes note of all passages which relate to the 
divine existence and character. While making this ex- 
amination he discovers many genuine and authentic texts 
which affirm that the Godhead is neither polytheistic nor 
pantheistic, but is strictly a unit. This student, whom 
we may call a theologian, makes this leading induction: 
The God of the Bible is one and supreme. Thus far 
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our theologian is a strict Unitarian ; 3? and this phase of 
Unitarianism, holding that one God is back of all, and 
above all, dwelling originally alone in the solitudes of a 
past eternity, it must be confessed, awakes thoughts at 
once startling and sublime. 

But our theologian discovers in his Pible-research other 
passages which speak of God the father, to whom is 
ascribed every divine attribute: eternal existence, actual 
life, omnipotence, infinite intelligence, omnipresence, 
spirituality, and personality are all ascribed, directly or 
indirectly, to this personage denominated the Father. 
This theologian, whether or not he chooses, is there- 
fore led to draw the conclusion that this Father, accord- 
ing to the Bible, is only another name for God, and is 
God. 

But more than this: our theologian, in his searchings, 
finds likewise many passages that speak of the Son and 
the Logos. Passage after passage, genuine and authentic, 
is noted, which teaches that the eternity of this Logos is 
as enduring, his life as real, his power as omnipotent, his 
intelligence as infinite, and his presence as universal, as 
those of the Father, while the honors paid him are equally 
divine. Our theologian, whether or not he chooses, is 
therefore compelled to adopt the additional conclusion 
that this Logos is only another name for God, and is God. 

And then, greatly to his surprise, — perhaps to his very 
great perplexity, — he finds still other passages that speak 
of this Logos as inhabiting a limited and dependent body 
and nature. ° 

Now, if this theologian believes in the credibility and 
authority of the Bible, and if he has no pre-arranged 
creed to support (as a scientific theological student he is 
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supposed not to have, and scientifically he is not allowed 
to have), then he cannot evade the inevitable conclusion 
that this Logos is God in certain respects, and man in 
certain other respects. 

But our theologian, in continuing his researches in 
Bible-lore, discovers, in addition to these revelations re- 
specting the Father and the Logos, that there is passage 
after passage, genuine and authentic, which teaches that 
there is a Holy Ghost. It may be contrary to his desires 
to make these apparently contradictory discoveries. They 
seemingly do not harmonize at all with his ideas of 
arithmetic ; but he finds, nevertheless, there is no ques- 
tion that all divine characteristics are attributed to this 
Holy Ghost. Divine honors are paid him. He may be 
sinned against, grieved, and pleased; and he is said to 
inspire, regenerate, and comfort humanity. The Bible, 
indeed, is found to establish no personality more firmly 
than this of the Holy Ghost.33 

Hence the theologian, from these various disclosures of 
the Bible, can reach but one conclusion: namely, God is 
a unit having three distinct individualities, personalities, 
or personations (the verbal expressions may not be satis- 
factory) ; the second of whom, the Logos, was for a time 
united with humanity. Therefore the Godhead is a 
trinity, —a threeness and a oneness, a tri-unity. That 
is, these three personalities, according to the Bible, are of 
such a character that they do not in the least contradict 
the eternal unity of the Godhead. Hence it is a trinity, 
in distinction from a tri-theism, which the Bible theolo- 
gian advocates. Indeed, the doctrine of the Trinity 
rests ultimately upon the doctrine of the divine Unity. 
The doctrine, as held by evangelical Christianity, is as 
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emphatic as this: If either one of the personalities is 
omitted from the Godhead, there can be no God. The 
Father without both the Logos and the Spirit would not 
be God. The Logos without both the Father and the 
Spirit would not be God. The Spirit without both the 
Father and the Logos would not be God. But the Father 
and the Logos and the Spirit, viewed as a unit, are God.34 

And we have not the slightest hesitation in saying, that, 
whether the Bible in the light of modern thought shall 
stand or fall, this evangelical doctrine of the Trinity is 
most certainly in it. The New Version does not help, in 
the least, the man who objects to that doctrine. By such 
laws and rules of interpretation as are applied to all other 
books, and, in fact, to all-departments of knowledge, no 
different doctrine can, by any possibility, ever be evolved | 
from either the Old or the New Version of the Bible or 
from the original text, than that which has been held as 
orthodox since the days of the church fathers.35 It is 
not medizval theology nor subsequent church dogma 
that is at fault, if there is fault: the teachings of the 
Bible are what must be condemned. 

Often, however, the Bible theologian has been greatly 
perplexed to know how these things can be. “Once three 
is three,’’ was learned in his childhood: now the sceptic 
puts into his mouth the conclusion, that, according to 
orthodox theology, “once three is one.” The theologian 
looks at his Bible anew; he thinks of its wonderful dis- 
closures ; he recalls the unanswerable evidences of its 
genuineness, credibility, and inspiration: he feels in all 
reason that he cannot easily reject this remarkable volume. 
Yet, “how can these things be?” is the perplexing ques- 
tion. It all seems much like an inexplicable enigma. 
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Now, there are two methods of pursuit open to this 
perplexed theological student. He can say, “I know this 
doctrine is revealed in the Bible, and because it is there 
revealed, I believe that it is true. I cannot understand 
nor comprehend it ; but I can believe it, the same as I 
believe, though I cannot understand, the eternity, bound- 
lessness, all-powerfulness, and personality of the divine 
existence. I believe the Trinity, as I believe my own 
existence: I can understand and comprehend the one as 
well as the other.” 3° This kind of reasoning and belief, 
as every reader knows, are adopted and justified by many 
who accept the Christian religion. 

While we would not say but this course of faith is the 
best, far the best, yet, since “ the invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead,” we are, upon Scriptural grounds, 
constrained to say that this-kind of pious, beautiful faith 
is not the only evidence that leads to a conviction that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is true.. These other old 
- Testaments of which.we have spoken, and to which we 
have appealed, have something to say, and their revela- 
tions are not unimportant; for, as no Christian can well 
doubt, they are from the same Author as is this volume 
which we call the Sacred Scriptures. 

Now, let us fix definitely for a moment what ought to 
be shown as to the doctrine of the Trinity. If, as we 
have supposed, matter, mind, and history are three of the 
four Bibles which have been given to the human race, 
from which we are to study theology, then each of these 
volumes ought to report, with greater or less distinctness, 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; for they ought to harmonize 
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upon this subject with the fourth volume, the Sacred 
Scriptures, which is shown, beyond reasonable question, 
to teach the Trinity. For instance, the book of matter, 
if this doctrine is true, ought to show, with almost the 
clearness of a written revelation, that the Creator is a 
triune being. In other words, if physical creations are 
from the hand of God, they ought to be the realization or 
the manifestation of God’s ideas; and if, as the apostle 
teaches, we, from created things, are to infer invisible 
things, “even his eternal power and Godhead,” then we 
ought to regard physical creations as exponents of the 
divine. Natural objects ought to be looked upon as the 
garments of God. But the garments should fit the being 
they clothe. Do they fit, in this matter of the Trinity? 
is the question confronting us. ‘ 

We presume no one will deny, that, even from a hasty 
outlook, physical nature will be found constantly throwing 
out Trinitarian hints. Doubtless there has been, in some 
instances, undue straining for illustrations and analogies 
confirmatory of this doctrine ; but still the origin of the 
notion of the Trinity, that has led to this straining, remains 
to be accounted for. 

It is sometimes said that the idea of the Trinity has 
come down to us from the pagan world. Admit it. But 
how came the idea in the pagan world? Lao-tse, the 
rationalist of China, says, “Reason has produced one, 
one produced two, two produced three, and three make 
all things.” The ancient symbol of the Deity, in both 
Egypt and Hindostan, was a triangle with an eye in the, 
centre ; also an image with three faces. But why were 
these symbols employed? is a fair question. An intelli- 
gent shepherd, whom Erasmus met among the mountains, 
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pointed to the herb trefoil as an illustration of the fact 
that the doctrine of the eternal Trinity in Unity may be 
deduced from nature. Why did the shepherd see in the 
trefoil this doctrine, and why was Erasmus so easily con- 
vinced by it? Hence, when told that the pagan world 
was first to teach the doctrine of the Trinity, there need 
be no alarm in the ranks of faith. It was before the eyes 
of these pagans, and they could not easily help seeing 
it and teaching it: is the only reply called for.37 

But, without confining the argument to past observa- 
tion, we call attention for a moment, in the light of 
modern investigation, to the constitution of the physical 
universe. In imagination, we take a position outside the 
bounds of all physical existences, if there is such a place, 
and look upon the universe as a unit. Perhaps the first 
thing attracting attention would be what Professor Huxley 
calls ‘‘ unity of substantial composition.” In a word, we 
‘should be confronted by a universe of matter (using the 
word ‘ matter” in such a sense as to include liquids and 
gases, a usage to which modern science will interpose no 
objection). We should, in the second place, discover that 
the universe is the theatre of innumerable forces, whose 
play is unceasing and whose variety is apparently without 
limit. But this endless variety and multiplicity of forces 
are found to be only upon the surface of things, all 
forces being easily reduced to two or three different 
varieties ; and that even these will be found referable, 
in their last analysis, to one fundamental power, is a 
postulate that modern thought will not for a moment 
hesitate to adopt and announce. The phrase used by 
Professor Huxley to designate this phenomenon of the 
universe is “unity of power.”’ The third observation 
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that would be made is described by this same professor 
as “unity of form.” But the basis of “unity of form,” 
so far as it does exist or can exist, is law in distinction 
from chance. Now, is it not singular, that this distin- 
guished expert in science, without — to speak very 
charitably — any special leaning towards theology, has 
announced as the result of his materialistic investigations 
the following trinitarian formula: ‘“ Unity of power, unity 
of form, and unity of substantial composition”? 

The argument at this point is brief: The physical 
universe taken as a whole bodies forth the Creator’s 
ideas. Indeed, according to principles already laid 
down, it bodies forth the constitution of the Creator. 
That the Creator, therefore, is triune, is a natural con- 
clusion. 

But this subject allows of still closer analysis and more 
varied illustration. Bearing in mind that physical science 
confines its attention to things included under either 
matter, or power, or law, we call attention to some famil- 
iar objects in nature, —a tree, for instance. Its embodi- 
ment is matter, — leaves, bark, woody fibre, etc. ; these, 
are visible. In addition to matter, there are in the com- 
position of the tree the factors of force and law. It is 
force that builds the tree, and it is sad zo be law that 
governs the building of it. Both the power and the law 
are in‘themselves invisible. This is true of the origin of 
the tree, also of its development and its yearly re-clothing. 
In early springtime, for illustration, it is naked of verdure : 
a few weeks later it is decked with beauty. The ews 
said.to govern these leaf-formations are invisible, and the 
power producing these leaves is invisible; but the tree 
decked with foliage declares the existence of those invisi- 
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ble laws and the existence of that invisible power. Or, 
look above the tree to the stars glistening in the great 
dome of the universe, full of mysteries, silent songs, and 
throbbing life. Those heavenly bodies are said to be 
governed by certain laws, and are propelled and guided 
as by the hand of an infinite power. The laws are 
invisible, and the power is invisible; but the glistening 
stars declare the existence of the invisible laws and of 
the invisible power. Matter, in a word, is the mani- 
festation of these two factors of the universe that would 
otherwise be invisible. Everywhere in the universe are 
likewise these invisible laws and this invisible power, and 
these wonderful manifestations in matter. These three 
are united. That is, the physical universe is a trinity of 
Zaw, rather of an entity back of law, properly called a 
law-enacting intelligence ; of Jower, from which results 
every variety of force; and of matter, which is the Jogos 
of materialistic science. But this trinitarian constitution 
of the universe, according to the principles already laid 
down, is typical of the constitution of its Creator. The 
conclusion, as in the former argument, is inevitable.3® 
May we be pardoned for carrying the application a step 
farther? Christian theology represents the Father as the 
lawgiver of the universe: law is his symbol. As such it 
is found to be everywhere present, but is invisible and 
hidden : it is indeed a great mystery. Fichte, one of the 
profoundest speculative minds Germany ever produced, 
affirms that this “law of the universe” is God. We are 
not disposed to dispute him. But there is in the universe 
power as well as law. And Christian theology refers these 
garments of power to the Holy Ghost. He, according to 
theology, is the moving power among men, the one 
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prayed for when the Church would have divine influences 
overshadow it. It is power, too, and not law, that crystal- 
lizes the mineral, and wields the electrical and gravitating 
agencies of all the worlds. Yet this power is invisible 
and hidden: indeed, it is profound mystery. 

It is universal. “Force, force, everywhere force!” 
exclaimed Carlyle. ‘Illimitable whirlwind of force, 
which envelops us; everlasting whirlwind, high as im- 
mensity, old as eternity — what is it?” Carlyle stopped, 
and answered, “It is Almighty God!” Nor can we 
contradict him.39 

But there is something in this universe besides law, and 
something besides power; and without that something 
else it would never be known that there are in the 
universe law and power. . As Goethe says, “The beau- 
tiful is a manifestation of the secret laws of nature, 
which, but for this appearance, had been forever con- 
cealed from us.” There is manifestation in matter. 
Matter is the reporter, and the only reporter to us, that 
there is law, or that there is power. Wonderfully, there; 
fore, does this world of material manifestation represent, 
or symbolize, the Logos of the Christian faith! When 
asked, “Show us the Father,” the material universe could 
reply with emphasis, ‘‘ Have I been so long time with 
you, and hast thou not known me, Philip? He that hath 
seen ine [this manifestation in matter, this gos of matter | 
hath seen the Father.” Sceptical scientists are wont to 
say that this material manifestation is God.4° Nor need 
we protest. But law and force cannot be ignored: they 
are eternal, majestic, and supreme ; without them matter 
in the universe would make but a sorry showing. Chaos! 
In a word, the condition of the physical universe is such 
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that its perfection, indeed, that its unity, depends upon 
a trinity. We repeat there is law, which Fichte declares 
is God. ‘There is power, which Carlyle declares is God. 
And there is material manifestation, which Professor 
Bain and all atheistic materialists declare is God. And 
these three, according to Professor Huxley, constitute the 
- known physical universe. They are each majestic and 
essential. Like the Trinity of the Godhead, if either 
one of these prime factors is omitted, there can be no 
universe. Law, without both power and material mani- | 
festation, would not make the universe ; power, without 
both law and material manifestation, would not make 
the universe; and matter, without law and power, would 
not make the universe. The universe, contradictory as 
at first thought it may seem, is, in fact, a unity which 
is a trinity, and a trinity which is a unity. 

With these facts, though formerly not so fully under- 
stood as at present, and with a multitude of other facts 
and illustrations appearing on every hand, it is not a 
matter of wonder that Kalidasa, Socrates, and Plato, 
though living “in a crude age,” nor a matter of wonder 
that Hegel, Bacon, Locke, Leibnitz, and a multitude of 
thinking Christian people, almost without number, have 
taken readily and naturally to the theological doctrine 
of the Trinity. They could not well help it. 

But let us narrow the scope. It is thought that the 
human body is one of the most wonderful pieces of the 
Creator’s art. A few moments’ study, however, will re- 
veal the fact that it gives hints almost innumerable of a 
trinity. 

Delsarte commenced the study of the human body for 
purely elocutionary purposes, but found that man, from his 
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head to his feet, is written over with trinitarian symbols. 
In man are intellect, affections, and passions. These, 
according to Delsarte, are represented by the head region, 
the heart region, and the region of the abdomen. The 
head, too, is, according to this same theory, divided into 
the upper frontal region, representative of the intellect ; 
the cheek, representative of the affections; and the chin, 
representative of the passions. The arm likewise is, 
according to Delsarte’s showing, a trinity: from the 
tips of the fingers to the wrist, from the wrist to the 
elbow, and from the elbow to the shoulder, are divisions 
representing respectively intellect, affection, and passion.# 
And the finger taken by itself is a trinity. The leg and 
the foot and toe furnish the same grouping of trinitarian 
characteristics. The argument at this point is likewise 
brief: The physical man is enstamped with evidences of 
a trinity; but the human organism is the finest material 
fruitage of the divine idea, of which it may not improp- 
erly be said, “ Like father, like son ;” therefore, in harmony 
with principles already laid down, the Godhead not only 
takes to trinitarian types, but is himself of a trinitarian 
type. 

These suggestions from the book of matter can hardly 
fail of leaving the impression upon a thoughtful mind, 
that, long before materialistic science shall have compassed 
its cycle of knowledge, the discovery will be made, not 
only that physical nature abounds with endless hints of a 
trinity, but that nothing in the universe is more natural 
than for the Creator to be transcendentally a unity and 
essentially a trinity. 

We must now pass from the revelations of matter to 
those of mind. ‘The constitution of mind and the oper- 
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ations of mind are, in a measure, independent fields of 
investigation. The argument from the constitution of 
mind is easily framed, and is introduced with this state- 
ment: That, as all created things image forth their 
author, the mind of man will especially do this service, 
for mind is beyond question the special child of creation. 
The reader need not be told that nearly all mental phil- 
osophers discover in the human mind a trinity: they 
observe that man, apart from his physical nature, is an 
intellectual being, an emotional being, and a moral being. 
That is, he has intellect, emotion, and conscience, but still 
is one being. Transcendentally mind is a unity, but in 
all its active relations it is essentially a trinity. If de- 
prived of either of these characteristics the resultant 
would not be a human mind. Intellect and emotion 
would not be a human mind, nor would intellect and 
conscience, nor emotion and conscience; but intellect, 
emotion, and conscience, in their union and develop- 
ment, constitute the human mind. 

There are, however, rings within rings. Man, in the 
union of his physiological and psychological natures, that 
is, in his entire make-up, is likewise a trinity. He has 
a mental nature, a visible physical nature, and what may 
not improperly be called a nerve-power nature. His 
mental nature includes all his perceptions, natural and 
moral, all’ his sensibilities, and all reflections and determi- 
nations. His physical nature includes every thing which 
is subject to the inspection of anatomy and physiology. 
And his nerve-power nature includes that which gives 
either voluntary or involuntary motion to his physical 
organism. And these three natures constitute not three 
men, but one man,—a triune man. Each is equally 
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indispensable in the make-up of the entire man.42 Thus 
in man is found essentially the trinity already discovered 
in the physical universe. In the physical universe there 
are law-operating-intelligence, force, and manifestation. 
In man there are intellect, nerve-force, and manifestation. 

At this stage of the discussion a few questions seem in 
place. If, for instance, there are these repeated hints 
of a trinity in the material universe, and if man is essen- 
tially a trinity, cannot the Creator of the universe and of 
man exist as a Trinity? Or, if God images forth himself 
in his works, as fully as is possible for an infinite being to 
do, is it not an inevitable scientific inference that God 
not only can, but that he actually does, exist as a Trinity ; 
possibly, that he must so exist? Lessing, speaking of the 
doctrine of the eternal Sonship, from which follows the 
doctrine of the Trinity, employs these pertinent inter- 
rogations : — 

“ As to the doctrine of the Trinity. How, if this doctrine should, 
after numberless deviations right and left, bring the human under- 
standing finally on the way to perceive that God, in the understand- 
ing wherein finite things are Oze, can by no possibility be Oxe, — 
that also his unity must be a transcendental unity, which does not 
exclude a kind of plurality? . . . Consequently God can have either 
no complete conception [representation, Vorste//ung| of himself, or 
this complete conception is as much actual by necessity as he him- 
self is. . . If, now, my image [in the mirror] had @Z/, all without 
exception, which I have, would it then also be a mere empty rep- 
resentation, or not rather a true doubling | Verdoppelung] of myself? 
If I believe that I perceive a similar doubling in God, perhaps I 
do not err so much, but rather speech is inadequate to my notions 

. certainly the idea could hardly be expressed more compre- 
hensively and more suitably than by the appellation [Bexexnung| 
of a Son, whom God begets from eternity.” 4 


Indeed, there is much to suggest the inference that the 
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day is not very distant when the doctrine of the Trinity 
will be seen to rest upon a basis so much more profound 
than has hitherto been imagined, that among thoughtful 
men the world over all controversy, except perhaps with 
regard to the formula to be used, will come to an end. 

We must not, however, precipitate our conclusion. We 
have thus far restricted attention in these investigations 
to the constitution of mind: its operations, as shown in 
many instinctive desires and intuitions, afford an equally 
legitimate and conclusive field of study. Upon a previ- 
ous page it was remarked that man’s intuitions are unita- 
rian: we now add that they are likewise trinitarian. We 
may show this by the method of gradual approach, thus: 
No religion that is destitute of a Supreme law-enacting 
and law-enforcing personality can satisfy the human heart. 
Man, in a changing world, himself changing and subject 
to change, longs for something that is reliable and im- 
mutable. The permanency and unalterableness, even of 
natural law, is a source of inexpressible satisfaction to 
the man who forbids himself a look beyond the natural 
and visible. But when revealed theology discloses the 
Fatherhood of God, and when the soul of man accepts 
that revelation, then there is discovered what has always 
been longed for, —a Father, a Lawgiver, a Being un- 
changeable and supreme. 

But though a desired permanency in things is discov- 
ered, still, as a matter of fact, the soul of the average man 
is not on this account completely at rest. God, even in 
his universal Fatherhood, especially if one has sinned, is 
felt to be so distant, and withal so terrible in his power 
and so unapproachable in his glory, that there is a longing 
for a mediator, — one who can stand between God’s 
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majesty arid human helplessness. The words of. the 
patriarch are the words of the universal human heart, 
when contemplating the Deity: — 

“ Behold, I go forward, but he is not there; and backward, but 
I cannot perceive him; 

“On the left hand, where he doth work, but I cannot behold 
him; he hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot see him. 

“For he is not a man, as I am, that I should answer him, and 
we should come together in judgment. 

“Neither is there any days-man betwixt us, that might lay his 
hand upon us both.” 

_ Nearly every form of idolatry is an outgrowth of this 
inevitable and irresistible tendency to find something that 
will manifest or represent the Deity. And it is remarkable, 
to say the least, that the God-man of Bible theology so 
perfectly responds to human desire, that when he is ac- 
cepted in his fulness the altars of paganism are ever after 
abandoned, and the soul, as to the thought of mediation, 
is perfectly satisfied. In a word, if we study even most 
attentively the material universe, the vision of the God- 
head will be distant and dim; so, too, in the study 
of mind; and even in the history of providence the 
theological threads are much entangled. But when God 
is seen in the Logos, manifested in the flesh, and in him 
is accepted and adored, then the involved mysteries no 
longer foster unbelief: the threads are disentangled, and 
men can see God and live. 

But the visible Logos, according to Bible theology, has 
gone from the earth: the hills of Galilee no longer echo 
his voice, and its lakes nowhere reflect his image. There 
is needed, therefore, a something that shall take of the 
beautiful and comforting things of Christ, and whisper 
them to the troubled soul of man. And what is there 
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in the universe more perfectly adapted to perform this 
mission than the Holy Spirit, as revealed in Bible theology ? 
And further, upon the testimony of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Christians, it is shown, that, when each of these. 
personalities of the Godhead is embraced through faith, 
then the soul in its religious aspirations is as fully satis- 
fied as the nature of things will permit. The confession 
of Charles Kingsley, who was royal in his learning, and 
no less so in his reputation, gives correct expression to 
Christian sentiment, as universally felt. While chaplain 
to her Majesty the Queen of the British Empire, he wrote 
thus : — 

“My heart demands the Trinity as much as does my reason. I 
want to be sure that God cares for us; that God is our Father; 
that God has interfered, stooped, sacrificed himself, for us. I do 
not merely want to love Christ, —a@ Christ, some creation or ema- 
nation of God’s, whose will and character, for aught I know, may 
be different from God’s. I want to love and honor the abysmal 
God himself, and none other will satisfy me. No puzzling texts 
shall rob me of this rest for my heart, that Christ is the exact 
counterpart of Him in whom we live and move and have our being. 


I say boldly, if the doctrine of the Trinity be not in the Bible, it 
ought to be; for the whole spiritual nature of man cries out for it.” 


This is but an echo of the spirit of the past. When the 
Christian martyr Pionius was asked by his judges, “ What 
God dost thou worship?” he replied, “I worship Him 
who made the heavens, and who beautified them with 
stars, and who has enriched the earth with flowers and 
trees.” —“ Dost thou mean,” asked the magistrates, “him 
who was crucified? (um dicis qui crucifixus est.) — 
“Certainly,” replied Pionius, “him whom the Father 
sent for the salvation of the world.” ‘As Pionius died, 
so died Blandina and the whole host of those who, in 
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the first three centuries, without knowing any thing of the 
Nicene creed, held it implicitly, if not explicitly, and 
proclaimed it in flames and in dungeons, in famine and 
in nakedness, under the rack and under the sword.” The 
following poem, still used as a vesper hymn in the Greek 
Church, was written in the second century : — 


“Hail, gladdening Light of his pure glory poured, 
Who is the immortal Father, heavenly blest, 
Holiest of Holies, Jesus Christ our- Lord! 
Now we are come to the sun’s hour of rest: 
The lights of evening around us shine. 
We hymn the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit divine. 
Worthiest art thou at all times to be sung 
With undefiled tongue, 
Son of our God, Giver of life alone: 
Therefore, in all the world, thy glories, Lord, we own.” 


The “Gloria in Excelsis” and the “Ter Sanctus” be- 
long also to the second century. Calvisianus said to the 
martyr Euplius, “ Pay worship to Mars, Apollo, and Es- 
culapius.” Euplius replied, “I worship the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost. JI adore the Holy Trinity, 
besides whom there is no God. Perish the gods who did 
not make heaven and earth and all that is in them. I 
am a Christian.” The doctrine of the Trinity was not, 
therefore, an invention of the Synod of Nice, nor of any 
subsequent church council. The dying words of Chris- 
tian martyrs during the first three centuries are in perfect 
harmony with the confessions of faith as now held by 
evangelical churches throughout Christendom. Firmly 
as any other was this doctrine held during the era of 
church controversy, and on through the middle ages. 
Nearly two hundred years ago, Bishop Ken embodied the 
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spirit of the One Hundred and Forty-eighth Psalm into 
our familiar doxology, sung oftener than any other verse 
in existence by Christians of all denominations, and 
probably repeated in worship oftener than any other 
piece of English except the Lord’s Prayer: — 


“Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


Now, the instincts of a united Christendom, including 
the apostles, the martyrs of the earliest Christian ages, 
the earlier and the later fathers, the noble scholars. who, 
differing as to much else, are on this truth essentially 
and constantly one, the reformers, and the Anglican and 
Puritan and American divines, require philosophical 
explanation. What a list of names in more recent times 
can be enumerated !— Luther, Mosheim, Ernesti, Euler, 
Haller, Gellert, Zollikofer, Bengel, Zinzendorf, Herder, 
Schleiermacher, Schlegel, Neander, Olshausen, Dorner, 
Rothe, Hengstenberg, Stahl, Krummacher, Hagenbach, 
Tholuck, Lange, Liicke, Ullmann, Stier, Gieseler, Kurtz, 
and Guericke; Calvin, Pascal, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, 
Fénelon, La Rue, Massillon, Saurin, Vinet, D’Aubigné, 
Gaussen, the two Monods, Cuvier, Ampére, Descartes, 
Corneille, Lamartine, and Racine; Knox, Wesley, Baxter, 
Horsley, Howe, Pearson, Cudworth, Butler, Berkeley, 
Cromwell, Locke, Milton, Boyle, De Quincey, Brewster, 
Faraday, Whewell, and the entire list of English Christian 
poets; and among Americans can be enumerated the 
most honored of the nation’s rulers, statesmen, and 
judges, the most distinguished of her divines, reform- 
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ers, teachers, men of letters, and men of science. All 
these, we repeat, notwithstanding their intellectual diffi- 
culties, have recorded themselves defenders of this an- 
cient faith of the Church.44~ But a conviction fostered 
by so many people has for its basis either intuition or 
observation of things, or else intuition and observation 
combined ; in either case, there is a philosophical foun- 
dation for such conviction. Indeed, the fact that Chris- 
tian consciousness from almost the beginning of the 
Christian era, notwithstanding the intellectual difficulties 
in the way, has been quick in its response to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, is a phenomenon which, appearing in any 
other department of research, would be regarded as of 
overwhelming significance.45 We may properly sum up 
this part of the argument in the words of one who is well 
qualified to speak, the author of “ Boston Lectures : ” — 


“ Historically, this teaching has borne these fruits; and the law 
of the survival of the fittest makes me, for one, reverent toward 
a proposition which, in so many ages, in so many moods of the 
world’s culture, in such different circumstances of individual growth, 
has exhibited a power ever fresh, and has yet been the same, from 
the time when the apostolic benediction was pronounced in that 
triune Name to the last anthem that rolled around the world in 
that same Name.” 


The book of providence is no less suggestive than the 
book of mind. The argument need not long detain us. 
All history, with strong emphasis, reports that there has 
been a Lawgiver, majestic in his supremacy. 

History shows also, with unquestioned clearness, that 
there is a God-man, who is the central figure in our 
world ; all events pointing towards him till he came, and 
since his coming all events pointing steadily backwards 
to him as their attractive centre. 
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And, further, no one who has studied the ,historic prob- 
lem of religious revivals is disposed to deny that a divine 
power has been present in them,— a power that has been 
an inspirer, regenerator, and a comforter of human hearts. 
But these acts of inspiration, regeneration, and comfort- 
ing are attributed by revealed theology to the Holy Spirit. 
Indeed, if we appeal to the world’s records, if we study 
the nature and success of Christianity, supported by the 
testimony of Christian consciousness, we would seem 
compelled to make at least this confession: that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is voiced forth in historic provi- 
dence with an emphasis that is unanswerable, unmistak- 
able, and full of majesty. At this point we must rest the 
argument. ‘The four volumes are before us: from them 
we cannot fail to be impressed with the fact, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or rather the fact of the Trinity, 
is not merely a dogma of the Church; it existed long 
before it was stated in the creeds of the Church, and 
long before the Church existed. It is involved in the 
eternal fitness of things. It was remarked upon a previ- 
ous page, that, in view of an induction from a large 
grouping of facts, all thoughtful persons ought to be 
Unitarians ; that is, they ought to believe in God, in one 
God, and in only one God. But from the induction now 
before us, based upon far larger grouping of facts, we 
seem required to add, that, upon scientific grounds, all 
thoughtful persons ought also to be Trinitarians, so far, at 
least, as to give assent to the ancient Athanasian creed :— 


“We worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity; neither 
confounding the persons nor dividing the substance. For there is 
one person of the Father, another of the Son, and another of the 
Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, is all one: the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal.” 
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In 1822 Thomas Jefferson predicted that Unitarianism 
would ere long be the religion of the majority. In 1879 
President M‘Cosh wrote: “ Unitarianism has died, and is 
laid out for decent burial.” Certainly Jefferson’s predic- 
tion is not fulfilled: equally certain is it that M‘Cosh’s 
announcement is not verified. Perhaps, however, the 
days of Unitarianism, in its distinction from Trinitarianism, 
would soon be numbered, were it not for two reasons. 
First, Unitarians hold half the truth, the unity of God; 
and him they worship. Second, They embrace in their 
communion people of remarkably excellent reputation 
and character. And while they maintain half the truth, 
and are worshipful, and while their social communion is 
so unexceptionable, Unitarianism will not soon nor easily 
die: it will rather live, build churches, and worship in 
them. Nor will Trinitarianism do much in attempts at 
overthrowing Unitarianism, except by producing better 
fruits. But, on the other hand, while upon the face of 
material things, and while in the constitution and opera- 
tion of the mind, and while in the evolutions of history, 
there is this universal and indelible stamp of Trinitarian- 
ism, all attempts of Unitarianism to displace it would be 
like an effort with a child’s hand to move the Alps. 

Still it should be borne in mind, that Trinitarianism is 
not tri-theism. Tri-theism would soon die, even if starting 
out with strong support. The eternal Father is invisible, 
and.probably always will be. The eternal Spirit, in whom 
all forces are now conserved, and from whom they emanate, 
is invisible, and probably always will be. While he whose 
province it is to manifest and create; he who entered 
the Garden of Eden a few thousand years ago, and by the 
word of his power formed the original man and woman ; 
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he who entered Palestine eighteen hundred years ago, 
and took upon himself the form of man, and became 
Christ the Son of God, teaching the bewildered world 
the wonderful truths of the Father and of the Spirit; he 
who will come again to judge the quick and the dead at 
his next appearing,—yes, he was, and zs, and world 
without end a/ways will be, in his word or in his person, 
the manifestation of the invisible and eternal Father, and 
of the co-equal, invisible, and eternal Spirit, — the bright- 
ness and. the temple of God’s otherwise invisible and 
boundless glory, and the express image of his otherwise 
invisible and boundless person. 

The curtains are rolled back. The invisible world be- 
comes visible. -We look to behold the Father; but the 
ages roll on, and he is still invisible and boundless. We 
look to behold the Holy Ghost ; but the ages roll on, and 
he is invisible and boundless.-. We look and we wait, that 
we may be thrilled by the ineffable glory of God; and, 
while looking upon the grandeur of a throne before 
which all nations are gathered, we see seated upon it, 
not three Gods, nor the Father, nor the Holy Ghost, 
but the Eternal Manifestation, the Person of the Saviour 
of the world! We look, and we worship, and we adore. 
We will not fear, for each of the great volumes we study, 
matter, mind, history, and the Bible, declare that we shall 
be like him. 
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V. 


GOODNESS AND SEVERITY. 


“‘Often did I wonder in my youth, when reading works on natural ° 
_ theology, how the writers contrived to overlook the obvious evils in the 
“world,”? — G. F. WRIGHT. 

‘¢ The inscrutable Power, at once terrible and beneficent, is to be pro- 
pitiated by knowledge and by action, shaped and illuminated by that 
knowledge.’”? — PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 

‘¢ The greatest firmness is the greatest mercy.’? — LONGFELLOw. 


HE Something and the Some One, endowed with 

limitless power and wisdom, of beginning-less and 
endless existence, having life and personality, to whom 
infinity ought to be attributed if attributed to any thing 
or any one in the universe, we venture, in this chapter and 
hereafter in this treatise, to call God. Continuing to em- 
ploy what is known as the scientific and philosophical 
method, we inquire first as to the kind of evidence pre- 
sented in material nature concerning the goodness of God. 
Under this term “ goodness ”’ we include for convenience 
all the holy and beneficent attributes belonging to the God- 
nature. Perhaps upon this evidence we need not long 
delay, because the facts are so patent that nearly every- 
body concedes the point raised; namely, that material 
Nature presents, if not a preponderance of goodness, at 
least very many smiles along with her frowns: she cer- 
tainly is not all frowns and no smiles. Indeed, we do 
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not see how any one can study for an hour certain phases 
of Nature, —her beauty and her bountifulness, her joy 
and her anthems, — without the conviction that the 
Author of Nature is a good being. 

The whole outlook, for instance, upon a cloudless June 
morning, as likewise the golden drapery of a morning in 
October, is a royal psalm of praise in adoration of the 
benevolence and love of God. Minor cadences amid 
such scenes are few, very few. 

For reasons already designated we now pass from the 
material universe, and call attention to the volume of ° 
mind, the source of metaphysical theology. 

What are its disclosures as to the goodness of God? 
and do these disclosures harmonize with materialistic 
theology? are the questions requiring answer. 

No one, we are sure, is disposed to question the state- 
ment that the normal operations of mind disclose a 
healthful and benevolent condition. Mental activity even 
in its lower form,—that of instinct, —as witnessed in 
the provisions for the joy of animal Ife, and as heard in 
the twitter and song of birds; also mental operations 
in the higher forms, as expressed in the prattle and laugh- 
ter of children ; likewise in the highest form known to 
man, when felt in the delights of a pure imagination, in 
the treasures of holy memories, in the peace born of 
obedience, in the triumphs coming from conquest over 
evil, in the transports of faith based upon the mighty 
assurances of righteousness, — bespeak in unmistakable 
words the goodness of God. In a word, the normal, 
obedient, and orderly mental and soul processes announce 
without hesitation that the infinite Creator of mind is 
supreme and superlative in his goodness. 
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Or look for a moment at our bodies as psychologically 
related. The number of nerves in man’s physical organi- 
zation is well-nigh inconceivable, and yet not a nerve has 
been discovered which was created for the mere purpose 
of producing pain. Indeed, when the physical man is in 
a normal condition, he has no pain, and can have none. 
A few men have lived and died in this painless condition. 
Man, in a normal state, sees with his eye beauty, and 
delights in it; with his ear he hears music, and rejoices 
in it; a daily gladness salutes him; perpetual anthems 
entrance him; and he exclaims, in the ecstasy of his 
delights, ‘‘ Marvellous are thy works, O God! and that 
my soul knoweth right well.” Such is the report of 
metaphysical theology ; and, as will be noticed, it is found 
to agree perfectly with materialistic theology. 

But, if we would seek a still broader induction, we must 
open the next volume in this theological series ; namely, 
that containing the history of providence. No one will 
question the statement, that, in a thousand passages, the 
history of providence announces, no less emphatically 
than the other volumes, the love, the forbearance, the 
great tenderness and mercy, of God. Astronomical his- 
tory and geological history, as well as human, in their 
record of manifest designs, orderly and benevolent de- 
velopments and arrangements, show that a multitude of 
objects which have appeared along the entire path of 
history, and in every by-way of it, judging from past 
dealings, can say, with the Psalmist, “Surely goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life.” Thus 
history, in its information respecting God, harmonizes 
with the theological reports of the material universe, and 
also with those that are derived from the constitution and 
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operations of the mind. It need, at this point, take but 
a moment to show that these three volumes — matter, 
mind, and history—harmonize with the fourth,—the 
Bible. The following passages are representative of 
those upon which is based the Bible doctrine of divine 
goodness : — 


“For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive; and plenteous 
in mercy unto all them that call upon thee.” 

“But thou, O Lord, art a God full of compassion, and gracious, 
long-suffering, and plenteous in mercy and truth.” 

“The Lord is gracious, and full of compassion; slow to anger, 
and of great mercy. 

“The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all 
his works.” 

“For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” 

“For scarcely for a righteous man will one die: yet peradven- 
ture for a good man some would eyen dare to die. 

“But God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

“The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as some men 
count slackness; but is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance.” 


Add to these passages those matchless parables: The 
Good Samaritan, The Lost Piece of Money, The Lost 
Sheep, and The Prodigal Son. Consider, too, the bearing 
of our Lord (who represents, more than any one else that 
has walked this earth, the moral character and perfections 
of.the Infinite) towards the Samaritan woman, his forgive- 
ness of the sinful woman at Capernaum, his kind words to 
that other sinful woman at Jerusalem and to the thief on 
the cross; also his prayer, while on the cross, for those 
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who were concerned in his death. Who, upon contem- 
plating such a grouping of references, can for a moment 
doubt, that, whatever else the Bible teaches, it clearly, 
emphatically, and repeatedly announces the boundless 
and tender compassion and love of God our Father? 
Indeed, it would be the rankest Bible-heresy to doubt 
that goodness. 

The conclusion, therefore, which now inevitably forces 
itself upon us, is this: A multitude of passages in the 
books of matter, of mind, of providence, and of the Bible, 
unite in emphasizing the love and tenderness, the mercy 
and benevolence, of the great Being upon whom we are 
every moment dependent. 

But the reader has had the suspicion for the last few 
minutes that only a part of the facts found in matter, 
mind, history, and the Bible have been presented. And 
certainly the suspicion is well founded. We have up to 
this point told the truth, but not the whole truth. We 
have designedly presented only enough data to show 
that God is characterized in much of his work by good- 
ness and fatherly tenderness, and yet a conclusion based 
upon these data exclusively would be far from defensible. 
That is, before we can come to final conclusions we must 
read, not a chapter here and there in these great books 
of revelation, but we must read, or hear read, every 
chapter, and verses enough in each chapter to get cor- 
rectly the drift of the whole: then, according to our 
theory, and not until then, can we. know the entire truth 
as to what is termed the moral character of God. 

Inasmuch as certain conclusions growing out of the 
general subject under consideration are in dispute among 
religious people, we deviate a little from the order hereto- 
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fore adopted, and first of all fix attention upon the study 
of the Bible ; asking, as to the doctrine before us, what it 
teaches, according, at least, to the majority of its critical 
expounders. 

One conclusion reached, as already seen, is that God, 
according to the Bible, is a Being of infinite goodness 
and tenderness. All agree in this. But, as the unpreju- 
diced student of the Bible continues his reading, he is 
forced to admit that also, according to the Bible, whether 
the book is true or false, the Being who inhabiteth eter- 
nity, who filleth immensity, who is infinite and glorious 
in majesty, whom we call God, is also strict in_justice, 
terrible in. power and in holiness, and is to be feared 
by all who work unrighteousness. In a word, the Bible 
teaches that God is a “consuming fire;” that he is 
seemingly a hard master, reaping where he has not sown. 
No one can read the Bible for an hour without finding 
ample proof of these statements. 

Our limits will not allow extended quotations, nor is 
it necessary to make them ; but, if the reader will enumer- 
ate the number of allusions in the Bible to God’s love, 
we will report more than twice as many which reveal his 
terrible wrath and indignation against sin and the sinner. 

Hence the Bible student is forced to conclude, that, 
while God is to be loved for his supreme goodness, he is 
also to be feared for his terrible severity against all forms 
of iniquity.‘ { 

May we not advance a step farther, and say that the 
Bible clearly teaches that the Eternal with whom we 
have to do is such a Being as can ordain if need be, and 
allow, somewhere in his vast domains, a place of punish- 
ment which may be called hell, —a placé represented as 
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made for no other purpose save as a domain for wicked 
spirits ? 

Mark the language: we have not yet said that there is 
such a place, but that, according to the teachings of the 
Bible, God is a kind of being or person who can create 
such a place. Such, at least, have been the interpreta- 
tions given to the Bible by the great majority of its 
readers for eighteen hundred years.47 

But we go a step farther, and say, what no candid 
reader of the Bible can deny, that it abounds in repre- 
sentations such as leave no way of escape from the doc- 
trine that there are in the universe evil spirits called 
demons, and that they with wicked men are to be pun- 
ished in héll. 

The theologian, whether or not he chooses, is therefore 
compelled to adopt the following as the Bible doctrine 
upon this subject : — 

God is good, but is also severe. He created holy 
beings who fell from their first and blissful estate, and 
became demons. Those fallen beings were not anni- 
hilated, but are conscious and active, and have God’s per- 
mission to go among men, tempting them, and trying to 
make them bad like themselves. And these demons, 
with incorrigibly wicked men who yield to Satan’s in- 
fluences, are finally to be consigned by the Author of 
their being to the place of punishment called hell. These 
are Bible doctrines, as every reader of that book must 
admit. Men may say, “We do not believe this stuff.” 
Théy may say that these are “notions that belong to a 
crude and barbaric age.” They may go farther, and say, 
“We abominate a book that teaches these antiquated, 
ridiculous, and superstitious dogmas of hell and demons.” 
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The offering of these condemnations is a man’s privi- 
lege. We have no disposition at this point to make war 
upon these criticisms: the only claim urged is, that the 
Bible, right or wrong, teaches beyond reasonable ques- 
tion these doctrines. “Then away with the book!” 

If this is insisted upon, as it may be, — for we have not 
as yet proved, in these matters, that the Bible is credible, 
—then let us deliberately and solemnly take the book, and 
set it one side. In all these matters of punishment, of 
hell, and-of demons, the Bible shall be for the present as 
if it were no revelation, and of no authority. Indeed, 
we will rigorously close our eyes and ears against it; we 
will put it under our feet, or into the fire ; we will see for 
a while how it seems to be without a Bible, and without its 
moral restraints: science shall be our Bible! To science 
therefore we appeal; and just as though there were no 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and no orthodox doc- 
trine of divine severity, no doctrine of hell and demons, 
or of future and endless punishment ; just as though for 
the moment all these matters were out of the question, 
and, becoming radical materialists, — we will open first, 
and study for our information, the great book of the ma- 
terial universe, with its large type, its illustrated pages, 
and its sublime and majestic sentences. Surely no un- 
believer can object to this course; much less will he 
object if we allow acknowledged experts to read, discover, 
and expound for us, 

At this point allow us to call attention to the fact, 
already discovered, that the book of matter reports love, 
beauty, and bountifulness existing everywhere. We have 
seen that merely to open our eyes is to behold gladness in 
heaven and earth, — in the revolving seasons, and in the 


{ 
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unfoldings of Providence. “Science has succeeded in 


showing that beneficent law reigns in all knowable time 
and space.” Such, as we have seen, is @ reading found 
in the book of matter. 

Now, let us advance to other readings, quoting from 
men who have given the subject careful thought, and 
who are scientific experts. Professor Tyndall, in his 
“Hours of Exercise in the High Alps,’ says, — 


“There is something chilling in the contemplation of those ter- 
rible forces whose integration throughout the ages pulls down the 
Matterhorn.” 


He then speaks of the saddening effect produced by 
the sight of the mountain, “hacked and hurt by time.” 
“Hitherto the impression that it made was that of savage 
strength, but here we have inexorable decay.’”’ This, it 
must be confessed, sounds much like the remorselessness 
of orthodoxy. 

Says Professor Fiske, of Harvard University, — 


' “There is little that is even intellectually satisfying in the awful 
picture which science shows us of giant worlds concentrating out 
/of nebulous matter, developing, with prodigious waste of energy, 
‘into the theatres of all that is grand and sacred in spiritual en- 
_deavor; clashing, and exploding again into dead vapor-balls, only 
| to renew the same wilful process without end,.and a senseless bub- 
ble-play of Titan forces, without life, love, and aspiration, brought 
forth only to be extinguished.” 


John Stuart Mill felt intensely the difficulties involved. 
In a work published after his death, he says, — 


“For how stands the fact? That, next to the greatness of these 
cosmic forces, the quality which most forcibly strikes every one 
who does not avert his eyes from it is their perfect and absolute 
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recklessness. They go straight to their end, without regarding 
what or whom they crush on the road. Optimists, in their attempts 
to prove that ‘whatever is, is right,’ are obliged to maintain, not 
that Nature ever turns one step from her path to avoid trampling 
us into destruction, but that it would be very unreasonable in us to 
expect that she should. Pope’s ‘Shall gravitation cease when you 
go by?’ may be a just rebuke to any one who should be so silly as 
to expect common human morality from Nature. But if the ques- 
tion were between two men, instead of between a man and a natural 
phenomenon, that triumphant apostrophe would _ be thought a rare 
“piece of impudence. A man who should persist in hurling stones 
or firing cannon when another man ‘goes by,’ and, having killed 
him, should urge a similar plea in exculpation, would very deserv- 
edly be found guilty of murder. In sober truth, nearly all the 
things which men are hanged or imprisoned for doing to one an- 
other are Nature’s every-day performances.” : 


James Martineau, putting himself for the moment into 
the position of Mill and his school, employs this lan- 
guage :— 

“The battle of existence rages through all time, and in every 
field; and its rule is to give no quarter, — to despatch the maimed, 


to overtake the halt, to trip up the blind, and drive the fugitive 
host over the precipice into the sea.” 


Professor Jevons, in his “ Principles of Science,” alludes 
to this subject thus: “The hypothesis that there is a 
Creator at once all-powerful and all-benevolent, is sur- 
rounded, as it must seem to every candid investigator, 
with difficulties verging closely upon logical contradic- 
tion.” Listen to another man of the school of vigorous 
scientific prophets. Strauss, in describing his cosmos, 
makes use of this language : — 

“In the enormous machine of the universe, mid the incessant 


whirl and hiss of its jagged iron wheels, amid the deafening crash 
of its ponderous stamps and hammers, in the midst of this whole 
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terrific commotion, man—a helpless and defenceless creature — 
finds himself placed, not secure for a moment that, on an imprudent 
motion, a wheel may seize and rend him, or a hammer crush him 
to powder.” 


Now, to these men, the world of matter has a wonder- 
fully severe and orthodox look. Their language is not 
one whit less appalling than that of the Bible prophets 
and apostles, or than that of the early New-England 
divines, when depicting the wrath and indignation of 
God. Indeed, no one can fail to be impressed with the 
similarity between the language of these scientific experts 
and that especially of the old prophets : — 


“And all the hosts of heaven shall melt away; and all their 
host shall fall down, as the blighted fruit from the fig-tree.” 

“For my sword shall rush drunk from heaven: behold, upon 
Edom shall it descend.” 

“For it is a day of vengeance from Jehovah.” 

“ Her streams shall be turned into pitch, and her dust into brim- 
stone; and her whole land shall become burning pitch.” 

“It shall lie waste forever, and none shall pass through it. The 
pelican and the hedgehog shall possess it. Jehovah appeareth as 
a hostile witness, the Lord from his holy place. Behold, Jehovah , 
cometh forth from his dwelling-place, and advanceth on the high 
places of the earth.” : 

“The mountains melt under him, and the valleys cleave asunder 
._ like wax before the fire. For the sin of the house of Israel is all 
this.” 

“Have ye not known? have ye not heard? hath it not been told 
you from the beginning? have ye not understood from the founda- 
tions of the earth? 

“Tt is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the inhab- 
itants thereof are as grasshoppers; and he shall also blow upon 
them, and they shall wither, and the whirlwind shall take them 
away as stubble.” 


For several reasons we are inclined to beg pardon 
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for using, in this connection, the name of Col. Robert 
Ingersoll. But the reference is made, not for the purpose 
of entering into a formal controversy with him: rather, 
we are to agree with-some things he repeatedly insists 
upon. “Do you know,” says the colonel, “that nobody 
would have had an idea of hell in this world if it had not 
been for volcanoes? . . . They were looked upon as the 
chimneys of hell. The idea of eternal fire never would 
have polluted the imagination of man but for volcanoes.” 

But is church orthodoxy to blame for that? We may 
grant that what the colonel says is true; still the theo- 
logical difficulties remain all the same. We are compelled 
to ask, Why are there volcanoes and earthquakes, things 
that inevitably suggest these outrageous and objectionable 
ideas of hell? ~What business have volcanoes and earth- 
quakes in the universe of a good and benevolent Father? 
Here are things which suggest what is not, if hell is not: 
a falsehood would seem, therefore, to be lying at the 
door of the nature of things, if orthodoxy is in error. 
Surely it is not the Bible that is at fault ; for that book we 
have closed and laid aside, and consigned to the flames. 
And, further, Col. Ingersoll is authority for the statement 
that it is not the Bible, but it is material nature, which has 
originated this doctrine of hell, or at least is responsible 
for it. 

Nor are these fiery suggestions confined to the volca- 
noes of earth. The first and the last alarm, the universe 
through, is the alarm of fire. The cry of fire was heard 
at the first appearance of matter, and at this very moment 
is heard the same cry in all the realms of space. Every 
star that twinkles, though appearing most beautiful, is in 
terrific conflagration ; that harmless and beautiful twinkle 
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that the child loves to look at is the flashing of flames, — 
tornadoes of flames,—leaping into space hundreds of 
thousands of miles. Upon our own sun to-day, at this 
very moment, as a scientist recently said, “there are 
storms of fire, accompanied by noise and uproar of 
which no earthly phenomenon, no rumbling of earth- 
quake or volcano, nor howlings of storm or crash and 
roll of thunder, can furnish the faintest conception.” If, 
therefore, we try to escape from the volcanoes of earth, 
which make us think of hell, and if we turn to the quiet 
stars, and take the telescope to discover among them a 
cool and refreshing paradise, then of a sudden terrific 
and hideous flames burst forth, filling the troubled vision, 
and compelling us to think of something beside paradise. 
Alas! how thoroughly orthodox is the starry space! 
beautiful chiefly because distant. Night unto night 
showeth a strange kind of knowledge. Is there nothing 
profoundly suggestive in the fact, that, as we peer into 
the nature of things, we invariably discover fire on the 
background ? 

We quote again from Col. Ingersoll. In speaking of 
one of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, he says, — 

“Rev. Mr. Spurgeon declares that everywhere in hell will be 
written the words ‘forever.’ They will be branded on every wave 
of flame, they will be forged in every link of every chain, they will 


be seen in every lurid flash of brimstone,—everywhere will be 
those words ‘forever.’ ” 


This is the colonel’s commient : — 


“Just think of that picture of the mercy and justice of the 
eternal Father of us all! If these words are necessary, why are 
they not written everywhere in the world, as well as in the Bible? 
They ought to be written on every tree, and every field, and on 
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every blade of grass. I say I am entitled to have it so. I say 
that it is God’s duty to furnish me with the evidence.” 

Pardon us for saying that this is not an extravagant 
demand of the colonel. We think, perhaps, he is en- 
titled to all, and even more than, he demands. But 
may we be still further permitted to reply that this plac- 
arding upon every object of nature, demanded by the 
colonel, is precisely what Professor Tyndall, and Profess- 
or Fiske, and Strauss, and Jevons, and Mill, and every 
scientific man who has ever spoken upon, these subjects, 
be he theist or atheist, declares has been done. Matter 
is crowded full of these “jagged points of orthodoxy:” 
aman must be very blind not to see them. 

And this specific word “forever,” upon which the 
colonel plays his changes, is suggested in the world of 
matter as strongly as, from the nature of the case, it can 
be. In other words, Nature, as far as she is capable, 
points with an index-finger of steel to conditions that 
are unalterable and remediless. The old doctrine of 
fatality is not a data-less induction. 

We can girdle a tree all but three inches, and it will 
heal; but take off that remaining three inches of bark on 
a winter’s day, and there is no known power in the physi- 
cal universe that can save that tree. It is a dead tree 
forever. A man may spill a certain amount of his blood, 
and recover: but after spilling that certain amount, if 
but three drops are added to the amount spilt, the heart 
will refuse to act, and, after a delay of one second too 
many, nothing is known among men that can make the 
heart act again; the physical man, so far as can be seen, 
is forever dead. Three drops of blood is the dividing 
line between continued life and everlasting death. We 
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can violate many laws of our being, and Nature, up to a 
certain point, will assist in repair and restoration ; but one 
step too far, or one moment’s over-indulgence, and the 
Rubicon is forever passed. 

Therefore, so far as organized matter can reveal any 
thing respecting an endless future, it says, that, as the tree 
finally falls, there it shall forever lie. Throughout the 
realms of matter it is continually announced that any 
thing “for one morsel of meat”? may sell its birthright, 
and ever afterwards be rejected like Esau; who “found 
no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully with 
tears.” 

The evidence, in point of fact, is well-nigh limitless 
that the God of matter, beyond a certain point, recog- 
nizes no force in tears, and breaks not a fetter, nay, nor 
allows one to be broken, when the soul has bound itself 
with one too many twists of the chain.48 

We cannot dwell upon these thoughts ; but we insist, 
that, if material nature clearly teaches any thing, it is this 
general truth, that God is a Being who ought to be feared 
by the wrong-doer, and that the taking of a single addi- 
tional step in the path of transgression is a venture whose 
consequences may be too vast and appalling for human 
estimate. 

But more than this. If we read extensively and atten- 
tively enough, we shall discover that materialistic as well 
as revealed theology teaches that He who is called God is 
such a being as can allow malignant existences not only 
to have their being in the world, but even allow them to 
make a relentless war upon, and torment day and night, 
the divine empire. 

Of course, in the judgment of many people, the author 
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of this treatise is exposed to the unpleasant charge of 
lacking common intelligence in advocating the doctrine 
of literal demons and imps. 

But while professing to be a Bible theologian, we are 
compelled to believe in evil and malignant spirits ; for 
the Bible says they exist in the universe. Indeed, the 
Bible abounds in representations such as leave no way 
of escape from such belief. Listen: “And the Lord God 
said unto the woman, What is this that thou hast done? 
And the woman said, The serpent beguiled me, and I 
did eat.” These are the words of the first book of the 
Old Testament. 

“And the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, 
called the Devil, and Satan; which deceiveth the whole 
world. He was cast out into the earth, and his angels 
were cast out with him,” are words found in the last book 
of the New Testament. 

This term “serpent,” used in Genesis as a description, 
and in Revelation as an epithet, certainly fixes biblically, 
beyond question, the existence and the character of cer- 
tain deadly spiritual foes with whom the human race has 
to contend. 

Or what other meaning can the apostle have when 
saying, “Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary 
the Devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom 
he may devour: whom resist steadfast in the faith’? 

Or what except the orthodox doctrine can be inferred 
from the words of our Lord: “Then shall he say also 
unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil and his 
angels ’’ ? 49 

Does some one reply that the Bible, in these represen- 
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tations, is a tissue of nonsense? Such criticisms-are quite 
often repeated ; but, if any one will attempt to prove that 
in these matters the Bible is a tissue of nonsense, he will 
find himself involved in a difficult task. 

For the sake of argument, however, we will admit that 
the Bible, as to the doctrine of demons, is not worthy the 
credence of modern enlightened and respectable society, 
and we, therefore, turn attention to the volume of the 
material universe, this sublime Old Testament of nature ; 
‘surely our materialistic friends can raise no objection. In 
opening this materialistic volume, we shall shortly discover 
that there is hardly a tree or a plant, a shrub or a flower, 
in any latitude, which does not have an insect or parasite 
that preys uponit. The grub of the June-beetle destroys 
our grass-plats ; the canker-worm, the currant-worm, the 
rose- and potato-beetles, keep us busy the season through ; 
successful agriculture and horticulture are a perpetual 
fight.5° Such is the condition of the vegetable kingdom. 
Why? But that question is for the man to answer who 
objects to the revelations of the Bible, and who appeals 
for knowledge to nature and science. This is his Bible 
we are now reading. 2 

But again: Looking through the animal kingdom, it 
will be found that there are parasites which prey upon 
every animal of every latitude. And, microscope in hand, 
upon closer inspection it is found that these minute para- 
sites have still smaller parasites that prey upon them.5* 
It is a terrific warfare: it always has been. It is a fight 
and a struggle for existence, with the salvation and sur- 
vival of comparatively few. Here is an opportunity for 
Calvinism to build an argument for decrees and election, 
unmatched by any thing written by Hopkins or Edwards. 
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What is exceedingly perplexing is this: “The micro- 
scope shows,” and we employ the words of a noted man 
of science, “how exquisitely these parasites are formed 
to inflict the most excruciating pain.” Just listen to that ! 
These parasites, under the microscope, have every appear- 
ance of being made to torment — exquisitely made to 
torment — made so as to inflict the most excruciating 
torture upon their victims. Why? Let the man who 
objects to the Bible theology answer ; for he has appealed 
to science, and to this Czesar of science he must go. 

But look more carefully into this subject. Baron de la 
Valette St. George, professor of anatomy in the Anatom- 
ical Institute at Bonn, introduced, with these words, a 
paper upon the “ Enemies of the Fish,’ read peor the 
German Fishery Association at Berlin : — 

“War is the watchword of the whole of organic nature: there 
is a constant war of all organisms against outward unfavorable 
circumstances, and there is constant war among the different indi- 
viduals. The seed-grain which falls into the ground, the worm 
crawling on the earth, the butterfly hovering over the flower, the 
eagle soaring high among the clouds,—all have their enemies; 
outward enemies threatening their existence, and inward enemies 
eating their life and strength. 


“Even fish, which claim our special attention, are by no means 
permitted to spend their life in peace.” 


The professor then gives such a list of the satanic 
troubles or demons of the fish kingdom, that we wonder 
how a single variety of fish can much longer survive. 

Another naturalist, in a recent publication, speaking of 
the perils of the insect world, says, — 

“With such savage murderers forever prowling among the 


shadows, life among our singing meadows is any thing but a round 
of pleasure. The warfare is broadcast. Not even the fluttering 
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butterfly is safe, but is pounced upon in mid-air, its wings torn 
off in mockery, and then is lugged off to some dark hole in the 
ground. And the bee returning to its hive is waylaid on the wing, 
and its body is torn open for the sake of the morsel of a honey- 
bag within.” 


This same naturalist, speaking of the sand-hornet, 
says, — 


“He is the greatest villain that flies on insect wings, and is built 
for a professional murderer. He carries two keen scimeters be- 
sides a deadly poisoned poniard, and is armed throughout with an 
invulnerable coat of mail. He lives a life of tyranny, and feeds 
on blood.” 


Such the vegetable kingdom, and such the animal king- 
dom. And is it now asked of the Bible theologian, why 
a benevolent God allows intruders, tormentors, and mur- 
derers in the spiritual world? May not the theologian in 
turn ask the man who objects to Bible revelations, why 
a benevolent God allows such a motley crowd of satanic 
intruders, tormentors, murderers, and assassins in the 
animal world? The vital question is this: If God allows 
the physical world, including the vegetable and the animal 
kingdoms, to be infested and preyed upon by what prop- 
erly may be termed imps and demons, what reason can 
be given why he may not allow the same in the spiritual 
kingdom? Indeed, since he is the God of the vegetable, 
the animal, and the spiritual kingdoms, and since in two 
of these kingdoms demons and imps are found, it follows, 
upon the ground of analogy, that they will and ought to 
be found likewise in the spiritual kingdom. Pests, para- 
sites, and murderers in the visible kingdom, imps and 
demons in the invisible kingdom, is a scientific conclusion 
from which there is no fair way of escape. “Nonsense !” 
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exclaims some reader, “I do not believe that.” Do not 
believe what? “That God is such a being as is to be 
feared, or that he is such a being as can create a place 
of punishment, or that he is such a being as to allow to 
exist imps and things to torment.” But how can this be 
doubted? The book of matter affirms it, and is full of 
it. It is, therefore, against the book of matter that the 
battle must be waged. Shall physical nature be rejected? 
If so, let us solemnly take it and put it where it belongs, 
by the side of the book of revealed theology ; let us bind 
the two books together, and then consign them to the 
flames: they are each equally objectionable, and equally 
orthodox. 

But, according to principles laid down at the start, 
we have not yet settled these matters upon a thoroughly 
impregnable basis, for as yet there remain unconsulted 
the books of both mind and history. The study of 
metaphysical theology, therefore, next in order claims 
attention. 

We have said that when a man does right he receives 
divine benedictions, and feels that God is good. But 
when a man does wrong,—consciously does wrong, — 
then how seems the great Being whose eye is fixed upon 
him? Says Victor Hugo, in his “ Les Misérables,’ — 


“There is a spectacle grander than the ocean, and that is the 
conscience. There is a spectacle grander than the sky, and it is 
the interior of the soul. To write the poem of the human con- 
science, were the subject only one man, and he the lowest of men, 
would be reducing all epic poems into one supreme and final epos. 
. . . Itisno more possible to prevent thought from reverting to 
an ideal, than the sea from returning to the shore. With the sailor 
this is called the tide. With the culprit it is called remorse. God 
heaves the soul like the ocean... . Let us take nothing away 
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from the human mind. Suppression is evil. Certain faculties of 
man are directed toward the unknown. The unknown is an ocean. 
What is conscience? The compass of the unknown.” 


And this compass trembles a little when man does as 
he knows he ought not, and then, in its normal action, 
steadily points to terrible anathemas written in nature and 
in the soul.53 It is correctly said, that, “ He who violates 
the moral law finds that the penalty of the moral law is as 
inevitable as the law of sequence in the physical world.” 

“Tn the universe there are no agents to work out the misery of 
the soul [says Dr. Dewey, in his “Controversial Discourses” ] like 
its own fell passions; not the fire, the darkness, the flood, or the 
tempest. Nothing within the range of our conceptions can equal 
the dread silence of conscience, the calm desperation of remorse, 
the corroding of ungratified desire, the gnawing worm of envy, the 
bitter cup of disappointment, the blighting curse of hatred.” 


And Professor Hitchcock suggestively remarks, that, 
if he were a politician, the first thing he should make 
peace with would be the conscience of the United States ; 
for whoever offends that is likely to be hurt. “Talk,” he 
says, ‘against sentimentality as much as you please, — 
whoever in this country offends moral sentiment is sure, 
sooner or later, to find a thunderbolt in his breast.” 

But this human mind, in its constitution, in its con- 
sciousness, in its conceptions, and in its perceptions, 
natural and moral, being ordained by God, reports his 
character. Therefore, since the law is, that disobedience 
shall enslave a man’s thinking; that continued sin shall 
deprive him of all resolute purposes for reform ; and that 
at length the lurid flashes of a pitiless conscience shall be 
the only light to walk by, lighting but one path through 
the pitch darkness, the one that leads to a deeper deep ; 
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and since the great community of mind likewise stands 
ready to condemn, — are we not forced to read from the 
constitution and operations of a God-made mind and 
soul, that its Maker is a Being who should be greatly 
feared by every impenitent sinner? For the only infer- 
ence possible is, that he, too, will not hesitate to enslave 
a wicked man’s thinking, deprive him of all resolute 
purposes for reform, and at last flare upon him a pitiless 
light.54 

Much the same reading, too, is discoverable in man’s 
combined physiological and psychological make-up. We 
have already remarked that no nerve in the human body 
is made to occasion pain; yet it is a well-known fact, that 
every nerve which affords pleasure can give excruciating 
- pain, and will do it whenever certain abnormal conditions 
exist. The child may not know that he has a finger; but 
if it is badly jammed, then he knows it, and can think 
of nothing else. And are there not everywhere about us 
terrible sufferings ?— pain, keen and long continued, last- 
ing for hours and days and years, without the possibility 
of alleviation ; the sufferer saying in the evening, “ When 
shall it be morning?” and, in the morning, “ When shall 
it be evening?” All this is usually traceable to the 
wrong-doing of somebody. Indeed, every organ of the 
body is quite apt, even upon slight errors, to suffer de- 
rangement. Physiologists know that Comte was right 
when insisting that “the organs of the body—the eye, the 
stomach, the liver, the brain— might have keen so con- 
structed as not to be liable to disease and pain, to which 
they are exposed, not by accident, but by their very 
nature and structure.” The fact is, the seeds of disease 
which men constantly carry in their bodies may any day 
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develop, occasioning physical pain, and often bringing 
gloom and torture into the mind. The craving lusts, 
too, and the wild passions that seem to come of the 
flesh, warring against one another and warring against the 
soul, at times make men wretched enough to wish for 
death. In a word, the hints are many and strong that 
these conditions and experiences are traces of divine dis- 
pleasure, or of displeasure in the nature of things (the 
final conclusion is the same in either instance), in conse- 
quence of something terrible that has happened in the 
early history of the human race, or else in consequence 
of some nearer transgression. 

But, without pressing the matters involved in meta- 
physical theology to a final and an immediate conclusion, 
let us introduce at this point certain facts found in the 
realms of historic providence. First and last, it has many 
times been said, we are aware, that an earthly father would 
not deal with his children as the Bible represents God as 
dealing with his children. And this is true; but that fact 
does not help the matters under review, nor relieve diffi- 
culties. Gerritt Smith, for instance, has written these 
words : — 

_ “Orthodoxy makes God infinitely more malignant and cruel 
than are the most malignant and cruel men.” 

Orthodoxy? Not Bible orthodoxy, nor church ortho- 
doxy alone ; for materialistic and metaphysical orthodoxy, 
as we have seen, singly and combined, talk in harmony 
with the Bible ; and providential orthodoxy does not talk 
otherwise. Voltaire could not help noticing this. 

“A singular notion of universal good [he says] composed of 


the stone, of the gout, of all crimes, of all sufferings, of death, 
and daily damnation.” 
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This is a rough announcement of providential ortho- 
doxy, but are we able easily to controvert either the 
statement or the conclusion? Here is a similar pre- 
sentation of the case :— 


“Physical pain, instead of being gradually eliminated, is con- 
stantly increased; and, the higher and more varied the endowments 
of any creature, the more acute becomes his sensibility alike to 
pleasure and pain, till at last man, the crown and completion of 
organic nature, curiously summing up and reflecting in himself the 
functions and attributes of the lower creatures, is racked and tor- 
tured by pains of which they can have no conception. He pur- 
chases life by the physical torture of another, and at last longs for 
the grave as the only place where the weary are at rest.” 


The “ poet of the common people,” in describing the 
joys and madness of ordinary life, reaches the conclusion 
that “man is made to mourn.” 

Hartmann, who in his way of thinking has many sym- 
pathizers, maintains that “creation is a curse, existence 
a misfortune, life is a deepening disappointment, and the 
extinction of personal consciousness is the only salva- 
tion.” 55 


“Romancers of late years are spinning tales which exhibit the 
strength and weakness of our nature, — yearning affections, blighted 
hopes, cruel betrayals, seduction, murder. All of these artists de- 
scribe this earth as a mixed scene, with hills and hollows, with 
lakes sleeping in visible repose or rent by storms, with peaceful 
valleys and terrible gullies, with streams flowing gently and then 
pouring over fearful cataracts, with an ocean now inviting to repose 
and anon tossing off men and vessels like seaweed.” 5° 


The entire history of the world, in the Buddhist ‘faith, 
is but one grand tragedy. “In deep pain all things that 
live worry on until they succumb to death,” is the state- 
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ment. Between this and the words of the apostle is a 
striking resemblance : — 


“For we know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together until now.” 


These views of man’s life are consequently orthodox. 
For a thing is orthodox when matter, mind, history, and 
the Bible declare it to be true ; and heterodoxy is a denial 
of such a truth. 

The eloquent Western colonel, from whom we have 
already several times quoted, employs, in an assault upon 
the Bible, this language : — 


“Now, let us see what kind of a God this book describes. In 
the first place, he drowned an entire world. Is it possible for the 
imagination of man to conceive of a more frightful thing? And 
yet that was by a God of infinite mercy, and that God tells me how 
to raise my children. Do you think he ought to do it when he 
had to drown his? What would you think of a father here who 
had to drown his children? What would you think of a God of 
infinite power and wisdom that would make people, knowing that 
he would have to drown them? I would rather worship a god of 
stone than one who would drown his own children. I would rather 
worship a god of stone than one who would command a general 
to rip open, with the frightful sword of war, the sweet bodies of 
women and children. A stone god never did any thing like that. 
I pray you, don’t let these passages of Scripture (read from the 
Old Testament) pluck from your hearts the sweet blossoms of pity, 
and trample them beneath the bloody foot of superstition. When 
you read any thing that shocks your heart, you may take your oath 
that an infinite God never wrote it.” 


From a certain point of view, the colonel, in these 
words, wins our indorsement. Without qualification or 
explanation, his way of putting the case may well and 
completely silence the friend of Bible theology. But 
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may we not add, that, without qualification or explanation, 
no different inference is obtainable from thé way men in 
God’s world are to-day living and dying? Is it worse for 
God to write than to do? 


“If we could, from one of the battlements of heaven [says 
Jeremy Taylor] espy how many men and women at this time lie 
fainting and dying for want of bread; how many young men are 
hewn down; how many poor orphans are now weeping over the 
graves of their fathers, by whose life they were enabled to eat; if 
we could but hear how mariners and passengers are at this present 
in a storm, and shriek out because the keel dashes against a rock, 
or bulges under them ; how many people there are that weep with 
want, and are mad with oppression, or are desperate by too quick 
a sense of constant infelicity, —in all reason we should be glad to 
be out of the noise and participation of so many evils.” 57 


Such the world we live in. But back of these evils 
stands a God who could prevent them(?). Shall the 
Bible be condemned for making the record? Pardon an 
additional quotation from Col. Ingersoll : — 


“The idea of a hell was born of revenge and brutality on the 
one side, and cowardice on the other. In my judgment, the Amer- 
ican people are too brave, too charitable, too generous, too mag- 
nanimous, to believe in the infamous dogma of hell. I have no 
respect for any human being who believes in it. I have no respect 
for any man who preaches it.’ I have no respect for the man who 
will pollute the imagination of childhood with that infamous lie. 
I have no respect for the man who will add to the sorrows of this 
world with that frightful dogma. I have no respect for any man 
who endeavors to put that infinite cloud, that infinite shadow, over 
the heart of humanity. I-want to be frank with you. I dislike 
this doctrine; I hate it; I despise it; I defy this doctrine. . It is 
infamous beyond all power to express. I wish there were words 
mean enough to express my feelings of loathing on this subject. 
What harm has it not done? What waste places has it not made? 
It has planted misery and wretchedness in this world; it peoples 
the future with selfish joys, and lurid abysses of eternal flame.” 
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Oh, no! it does not. This idea of hell has not wrought 
all the mischiefs of the earth. Nor was the idea born 
“from revenge, brutality, and cowardice.” But, apart 
from the Bible, it was thus born. Men, looking into 
matter, and looking into mind (consciousness and con- 
science), and looking into the perplexing history of 
human life, and seeing what the eye cannot escape see- 
ing, have trembled, and have thought of hell. It is quite 
probable, if the world of matter and the thoughts of mind 
were different, and if the agonies of the human soul were 
less, or none, that then men never would have dreamed 
of hell. But, affairs being as they are, how could they 
have helped such dreams? 

Jonathan Edwards, likewise, and other divines of his 
time, appear to have made fearful discoveries: they 
certainly drew appalling inferences. But what different 
inferences can possibly be deduced, either from the Bible, 
from nature, or from history? In his sermon upon “ Sin- 
ners in the Hands of an Angry God,” Pee Edwards 
makes use of this language : — 


“There is nothing that keeps wicked men at any one moment 
out of hell but the mere pleasure of God. 

‘“‘By the mere pleasure of God, I mean his sovereign pleasure, 
— his arbitrary will, — restrained by no obligation, hindered by no 
manner of difficulty, any more than if God’s mere will had, in the 
least degree, or in any respect whatsoever, any hand in the preser- 
vation of wicked men one moment. 

“The truth of this observation may appear by the following 
considerations : — 

“1, There is no want of power in God to cast wicked men into 
hell at any moment. Men’s hands cannot be strong when God 
rises up. The strongest have no power to resist him, nor can any 
deliver out of his hands. 

“2, They deserve to be cast into hell: so that divine justice 
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never stands in the way; it makes no objection against God’s 
using his power at any moment to destroy them. Yea, on the 
contrary, justice calls aloud for an infinite punishment of their 
sins. 

«3, They are already under a sentence of condemnation to hell. 
They do not only justly deserve to be cast down thither, but the 
sentence of the law of God—that eternal and immutable rule of 
righteousness that God has fixed between him and mankind—is 
gone out against them, and stands against them; so that they are 
bound over already to hell. 

“4, They are now the objects of that very same anger and 
wrath of God that is expressed in the torments of hell: and the 
reason why they do not go down to hell at each moment is not 
because God, in whose power they are, is not at present very angry 
with them; as he is with many miserable creatures now tormented 
in hell, who there feel and hear the fierceness of his wrath. Yea, 
God is a great deal more angry with great numbers that are now 
on earth; yea, doubtless with some who may read this book, who, 
it may be, are at ease, —than he is with many of those that are now 
in the flames of hell. 

“So that it is not because God is unmindful of their wickedness, 
and does not resent it, that he does not let loose his hand, and cut 
them off. God is not altogether such a one as themselves, though 
they may imagine him to be so. The wrath of God burns against 
them, their damnation does not slumber; the pit is prepared, the 
fire is made ready, the furnace is now hot, ready to receive them; 
the flames do now rage and glow. The glittering sword is whetted, 
and held over them, and the pit hath opened its mouth under them. 

“The Devil stands ready to fall upon them, and seize them as 
his own, at what moment God shall permit him. They belong to 
him; he has their souls in his possession, and under his dominion. 
The Scripture represents them as his goods (Luke xi. 21). The 
devils watch them; they are ever by them, at their right hand; 
they stand waiting for them, like greedy, hungry lions that see their 
prey, and expect to have it, but are for the present kept back. If 
God should withdraw his hand, by which they are restrained, they 
would in one moment fly upon their poor souls. The old serpent 
is gaping for them; hell opens its mouth wide to receive them; and 
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if God should permit it, they would be hastily swallowed up and 
lost. 

“So that thus it is that natural men are held in the hand of God 
over the pit of hell; they have deserved the fiery pit, and are 
already sentenced to it; and God is dreadfully provoked: his anger 
is as great towards them as to those that are actually suffering the 
execution of the fierceness of his wrath in hell; and they have done 
nothing in the least to appease or abate that anger; neither is God 
in the least bound by any promise to hold them up one moment. 
The Devil is waiting for them, hell is gaping for them, the flames 
gather and flash about them, and would fain lay hold on them, and 
swallow them up; the fire pent up in their own hearts is struggling 
to break out; and they have no interest in any Mediator; there 
ar€ no means within reach that can be any security to them. In 
short, they have no refuge, — nothing to take hold of; all that pre- 
serves them every moment is the mere arbitrary will, and uncove- 
nanted, unobliged forbearance, of an incensed God. 

“The bow of God’s wrath is bent, and the arrow made ready on 
the string; and justice directs the arrow to your heart, and strains 
the bow; and it is nothing but the mere pleasure of God, and that 
of an angry God, without any promise or obligation at all, that 
keeps the arrow one moment from being made drunk with your 
blood. 

“The God that holds you over the pit of hell, much in the 
same way as one holds a spider or some loathsome insect over 
the fire, abhors you, and is dreadfully provoked: his wrath towards 
you burns like fire; he looks upon you as worthy of nothing else 
but to be cast into the fire; he is of purer eyes than to bear to 
have you in his sight; you are ten thousand times more abomina- 
ble in his eyes than the most hateful venomous serpent is in ours. 
You have offended him infinitely more than ever a stubborn rebel 
did his prince; and yet it is nothing but his hand that holds you 
from falling into the fire every moment. It is to be ascribed to 
nothing else, that you did not go to hell the last night; that you 
were suffered to awake again in this world, after you closed your 
eyes to sleep; and there is no other reason to be given, why you 
have not dropped into hell since you arose in the morning, but 
that God’s hand has held you up. There is no other reason to be 
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given, while you have been reading this address, but his mercy; 
yea, no other reason can be given why you do not this very moment 
drop down into hell. 

“‘O sinner, consider the fearful danger you are in! It is a 
great furnace of wrath, a wide and bottomless pit, full of the fire 
of wrath, that you are held over in the hand of that God whose 
wrath is provoked and incensed as much against you as against 
many of the damned in hell. You hang by a slender thread, 
with the flames of divine wrath flashing about it, and ready every 
moment to singe it, and burn it asunder; and you have no interest 
in any Mediator, and nothing to lay hold of to save yourself, noth- 
ing to keep off the flames of wrath, nothing of your own, nothing 
that you ever have done, nothing that you can do, to induce God 
to spare you one moment. 

“ And you, children, who are’unconverted, do not you know that 
you are going down to hell, to bear the dreadful wrath of that God 
who is now angry with you every day and every night? Will you 
be content to be the children of the Devil, when so many of the 
children of the land are converted, and are become the holy and 
happy children of the King of kings?” 


Does the reader say that such language and represen- 
tations are outrageous? Indeed, there are those who 
think this portraiture of God is infamous and _ blasphe- 
mous beyond endurance. But we repeat and insist that 
readings, not only from the Bible and from New-England 
theology, but also from the nature of things and from the 
history of things, are equally outrageous, infamous, and 
blasphemous. If Edwards is condemned, the Bible must 
be. If the Bible is condemned, then all nature and all 
history must be. 

Dr. Edward Beecher when preparing his work entitled 
“Conflict of Ages,” and while contemplating the evils of 
life and providence, paused, sprang to his feet, and paced 
his floor, confronted with this terrible question: What if, 
after all, God is not good? We at first wonder at this 
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remark ; and then, upon second thought, we wonder that 
there is so much occasion for it. 

A young man enters one of our cities. He is met by 
a woman whose house is on the road to hell: he follows 
her, and shortly after never knows another well day in 
body or in mind. Point to any chapter or verse of Bible 
theology which in severity exceeds that. There is some 
young man, perhaps, of the reader’s acquaintance, who 
drinks wine. He likes the exhilaration. The appetite is 
not yet strongly fixed. It will be. He will be in chains 
anon, — galling chains. He will sell the last piece of 
furniture in the house for drink; and the money that 
should go for bread for his starving children will go for 
drink, and he will at length die in delirium-tremens ; his 
children will inherit his appetite for rum, and will have 
fierce battles to fight against it, or likewise die drunkards. 

Our Western friend, the colonel, would not make such 
laws. But God does, and executes them: he makes and 
executes them “without offering any form of apology.” 
Are we not compelled, therefore, to admit, that not only 
from the lips of Christ, but from the voice of things, are 
heard the words : — 


“Thou knewest that I was an austere man, taking up that I 
laid not down, and reaping that I did not sow: wherefore, then, 
gavest not thou my money into the bank, that at my coming I might 
have required mine own with usury? 


° ° e ° ° . ° . 


“Take from him the pound, and give it to him that hath ten 
pounds, 


“ Those mine enemies, which would not that I should reign over 
them, bring hither, and slay them before me.” 
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A third-rate philosopher employed, not long since, these 
words : — 


“ We have made sad work with the infernal regions too. The 
everlasting hell vanishes from this midnight apparition of spar- 
kling orbs. There is no under-world. All is upper and above- 
board, and we cannot fatally slump. Science, surveying this border 
of the creation, and catching the great author’s style in his bound- 
less domain, denies any foundation in nature for the representa- 
tions in which Milton, Dante, Aischylus, and the writer of the 
Apocalypse, deal.” 


But were Milton, Dante, and Afschylus blind to the 
nature of things? Nay: they made use of certain appall- 
ing representations simply because, with keen eye, they 
saw what passed before their vision. Theirs was not 
malice prepense against the race. To them it was per- 
fectly apparent that there had been on earth something 
resembling a continuous trail of satanic havoc. They 
reasoned more than they dogmatized: their conclusions 
were inevitable.5® ; 

A friend of Voltaire once wrote him these words: “I 
have succeeded in getting rid of the idea of hell.” Vol- 
taire replied, “ Allow me to congratulate you: I am very 
far from that.”” He saw and felt too much to precipitate 
is, conclusion. 
ut pass from this shorter range to one that is more 
extended: from individuals, enlarge the field of vision for 
a moment so as to take in nations. We shall not be long 
in tracing out the lesson, that the nations which have 
walked in the ways of righteousness — while walking thus 
— have found that “to righteousness belongs happiness,” 
and that “righteousness is an everlasting foundation.” 
But nations which have walked in the ways of unright- 
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eousness — while walking thus —we find have been turned 
into a hell on earth. 

Furthermore, the historian is forced to confess that the 
ways of nations have not, for the greater part, been ways 
of holiness ; and that, upon the whole, the civil history 
of the world presents an appalling picture.59 These 
ampler pages are wreck-strewn, like the track of forest 
fires and tornadoes. The mightiest cities and empires 
of antiquity — Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Tyre, Philistia, 
Edom, Greece, Rome — now lie ruined and forsaken, as 
if Providence had written over their Gehenna this fearful 
epitaph: “ Born but to be damned.” 

In the Sacred Scriptures is found this description of 
God’s movements among the people : — 


“ Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah? this that is glorious in his apparel, travelling in the great- 
ness of his strength? I that speak in righteousness, mighty to 
save. ; 

“Wherefore art thou red ih thine apparel, and thy garments 
like him that treadeth in the wine-fat ? 

“T have trodden the wine-press alone; and of the people there 
was none with me; for I will tread them in mine anger, and trample 
them in my fury, and their blood shall be sprinkled upon my gar- 
ments, and I will stain all my raiment. 

“For the day of vengeance is in my heart, and the year of my 
redeemed is come. 

“ And I looked, and there was none to help; and I wondered 
that there was none to uphold: therefore mine own arm brought 
salvation unto me; and my fury, it upheld me. 

“ And I will tread down the people in mine anger, and make 
them drunk in my fury, and I will bring down their strength to the 
earth.” 


Do we in our haste condemn this representation? We 
ought not. The record is innocent. If there is to be 
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war, it should be upon the facts, not upon the record. In 
a word, we are left, as Bishop Butler would say, to hold 
our dispute with “the constitution and course of things.” 
The truth is, we may close the Bible, and blot out every 
record of God’s character; we may take the theologi- 
cal dogmas of Augustine, of Tertullian, of Calvin, of 
Edwards, and of all believers in the moral government 
and justice of God, “‘and bind them to a millstone, and 
sink them in the sea:”’ and we shall still read, blazoned 
in great capitals, all through the material universe, and in 
every human soul, and in every page of history, the words, 
“God is a consuming fire.” 

There remains to the radical sceptic one additional 
step to be taken: it is the utter denial of every thing ; 
that is, if the revelations of Bible theology are rejected, 
then we must reject the revelations of matter, mind, and 
history, for they each harmonize with one another. But 
when one has abandoned his Bible, together with the 
established conclusions of matter, mind, and history, the 
inevitable step remaining is nihilism. There will be an 
attempt during the retreat to take a stand upon agnosti- 
cism. But the agnostic will be allowed no peace until he 
occupies the ground of nihilism, or else that of super- 
naturalism. 

One of the most prominent nihilist philosophers is 
Bakunin, a Russian by birth. A few years ago, at the 
Congress of the International held at Berne, in an elabo- 
‘rate address, he thus stated the fundamental principles of 
nihilism : — 

“This gospel admits of no half measures and hesitations. The 


old world must be destroyed, and replaced by a new one. The lie 
must be stamped out and give way to truth. It is our mission to 
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destroy the lie, and to effect this we must begin at the very com- 
mencement. Now, the beginning of all those lies which have 
ground down this poor world in slavery is—God. Tear out of 
your hearts the belief in the existence of God; for, as long as an 
atom of that silly superstition remains in your minds, you will 
never know what freedom is. When you have got rid of the belief 
in God, and when, moreover, you are convinced that your existence 
and that of the surrounding world is due to the conglomeration 
of atoms in accordance with the laws of gravity and attraction, 
then and then only you will have accomplished the first step toward 
liberty, and you will experience less difficulty in ridding your minds 
of that second lie which tyranny has invented. The first lie is 
God; the second lie is the idea of right. And when you have 
freed your minds from the fear of a God, and from that childish 
respect for the fiction of right, then all the remaining chains which 
bind you, and which are called science, civilization, property, mar- 
riage, morality, and justice, will snap asunder like threads. Let 
your own happiness be your only law. But in order to get this law 
recognized, and to bring about the proper relations which should 
exist between the majority and minority of mankind, you must 
destroy every thing which exists in the shape of state or social 
organizations. Our first work must be the destruction and anni- 
hilation of every thing as it now exists. You must accustom 
yourselves to destroy every thing,—the so-called good with the 
bad. For,if an atom of this old world remains, the new will never 
be created. Take heed that no ark be allowed to rescue any atom 
of this old world, which we consecrate to destruction.” 


That is nihilism. It tramples under foot the Bible, 
matter, mind, history, science, civilization, property, mar- 
riage, morality, justice, — every thing that exists. Is it 
accepted? If so, what is the outcome? Demons and 
hell! It is the Reign of Terror over again. Liberty from 
all restraints is enthroned ; but, after a little, human nature 
wails for an empire and an emperor. It rushes away 
from these scenes of blood and tyranny, and, looking up, 
rejoices that the stars and God remain. 
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Summing up the information derived from the four 
divine volumes of revelation, we cannot escape the con- 
viction that the God revealed in each of these volumes is 
the same, and is something besides a being who is as 
complacent towards iniquity as towards righteousness. 
The God revealed in each of these volumes is eternal ; 
he is a spirit; his being fills immensity; angels are 
amazed in his presence. He is infinite in power, and 
in wisdom, and in glory. He is holy: he loves holiness, 
and must therefore hate unholiness. He is just: he loves 
justice, and must therefore hate injustice. He is right- 


eous, and loves righteousness: he must therefore hate © 


unrighteousness; he cannot help it.. If he did not 
loathe and abominate unholiness, injustice, unrighteous- 
ness, hypocrisy, and every namable iniquity under the 


sun, he would no longer be God; but would be a great, | 


good-natured, good-for-nothing, easily duped something, 
whose wooden throne long since would have rotted away 
under him. 

But let us not forget that Bible theology announces the 
goodness as well as the severity of God. God is love; 
and “love,’’ as Professor Dorner says, “is the power in 
God over his own omnipotence ;” it is “ benevolence, 
vicariousness; and righteousness.” It is in consequence 
of God’s infinite love that we live, and enjoy so much, 
and have so much to enjoy. That last breath drawn is 
his gift, and is evidence of mercy, tender care, love, and 
patience. If we live until another sun rise, it will be 
because God has preserved us, loved us, and been patient 
with us. Or, if we appeal to personal religious experience, 
we shall find the evidences of God’s goodness to be over- 
whelming. We wandered and fell; the chill of trans- 
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gression was upon us: we returned, and found the Father 
willing to meet us fully half way. Over and over again 
has this been the experience, —kind, gracious, patient ! 
If the lightnings are in the overhanging cloud, so, too, is 
the rainbow. ‘Therefore, though God is a Being who 
can loathe, hate, and punish sin, here and hereafter — 
not merely sin in the abstract, but sin in the person of 
the impenitent sinner; though he could not be just and 
holy and perfect if he did not hate sin with a blazing 
hatred — not sin in the abstract, but sin in the person of 
the sinner; though his empire is immensity, and he fills 
it; though the ponderous hammers and jagged wheels 
of his physical universe can crush us or tear us into frag- 
ments in a moment, — yet amid all these perils that beset 
us early and late, amid all that is seen and all that is 
unseen, —there is still heard, from the heavens above, 
and from the earth beneath, and in the soul of man, and 
from the everlasting soul of things, the tender, the loving, 
the repeated and pathetic entreaty of a Father, asking 
every sorrowing child among us to look up, sin no more, 
and live forever. 
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VI. 
ATONEMENT. 


‘¢ No man can save himself: let some one give hima hand.’ — SENECA. 

“¢ And the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.’”? — 
JouN. 

‘“‘ The Christian religion is not a novel experiment. Those who accept 
it are not like venturesome mariners who leave the solid land to embark 
upon an untried and suspected vessel: for we are already upon the open 
sea ; and the question is, whether to abide in the ship about which we know 
so much that is favorable, or to abandon it for one of which we know 
scarcely any thing.’ —G, F. WRIGHT. 


HAT the morality taught by the Lord Jesus is of 

great benefit to the world, is not difficult to believe ; 

and it is.also not difficult to see how his example may 
be of much service to those who will copy it. 

But when his death, apart from his teaching and exam- 
ple, is represented as of benefit to humanity, even of 
greater benefit than his wonderful teachings and sublime 
example, there arises in many minds much perplexity. 
And thoughtful men often ask questions like these: How 
can one man’s death atone for another man’s transgres- 
sions? How can stripes made by cords or a whip-lash 
upon one person’s back heal the wounds upon another 
person’s body? What conceivable relation has the blood 
of one to the sin of another? That these, at first thought, 
are among the most perplexing difficulties connected with 
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evangelical Christianity, we are perhaps compelled to 
acknowledge. But it must also be acknowledged that 
evangelical Christianity is imperilled if the doctrine of 
the atonement, as based upon vicarious suffering, is re- 
jected. The interests involved, therefore, are of such 
magnitude, that, notwithstanding the implied difficulties, 
it would not be wise hastily to surrender our faith in the 
orthodox doctrine of the atonement. We must, at least, 
inquire if there is not in the nature of things some basis 
for it. 

One of the fundamental ideas involved in the word 
“atonement” is that of an existing separation or gulf 
between two parties who are to be brought into harmony. 
Hence the orthodox view is, that a theological atone- 
ment becomes necessary on account of a gulf which lies 
between God and fallen man. Any thing, therefore, like 
an exhaustive treatment of the subject, must first of all 
meet this question: Is there such a gulf between God 
and man? and, in consequence, is a theological atone- 
ment necessary P 

In pursuance of the method already made familiar to 
our readers, we open the first volume in the theological 
series, —the book of matter. One of its most pro- 
nounced disclosures is that the Creator and Ruler of the 
universe is an exact Being. 

Consider, for instance, the elements composing the 
atmosphere we are now breathing: they are measured 
and ,compounded with the utmost exactness. Change 
only by a trifle these chemical elements, and we should 
be dead, every one, before three minutes. 

Or, if we make but some slight change in the compo- 
sition of the water we drink, a tumblerful, with an ex- 
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plosion such as we have never heard, would in a second 
send us into eternity. 

Likewise think of the clock-work exactness of the 
stars. Should there be, for instance, the slightest change 
in the rotation of the earth, say a half-second in twenty- 
four hours, “all the time-keepers in all the watch-towers 
of the world would proclaim the fact.” Astronomical 
watchmen the world over would be terrified. In the 
words of Gen. Mitchel, “The bursting-out in the heavens 
of a thousand fiery comets in a single night could pro- 
duce no such mortal dread to the astronomer as this 
falling backward of the mighty sphere of the starry uni- 
verse for one single second in twenty-four hours ; for it 
would bespeak the doom of the universe, announcing 
that God’s right arm is growing heavy under the weight 
of ten millions of rolling worlds. Should such an event 
ever occur, . . . the astronomer would stand aghast ; and 
well he might, for he would feel that the powers of the 
heavens are smitten, and that God is deserting the uni- 
verse which sprung into being at his command. Human 
confidence and faith would be gone forever, and no 
remedy could avail to rectify the wrong.” 

Such the results if in twenty-four hours one little planet 
among the millions of planets and stars should chance to 
lose but a single second of time. Judging, therefore, 
from the elements about us and from the stars above 
us, which may be taken as representative of all things 
else, their Creator and Ruler is exact: seemingly he has 
to be. 

But He who is king in the realms of matter is likewise 
king among men. It is not, therefore, and it cannot be, 
a matter of indifference to him, whatever happens or what- 
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ever men may do. A man’s daily attitude towards God, 
be it right or wrong, makes, we ought to conclude, all the 
difference imaginable in the divine estimate. The uni- 
verse of material things, in startling terms, reports the fact 
that when God has his reckoning with men there will be 
no indifference and no looseness, —can be none, but 
must be rigorous exactions. Of the Being whose face 
we see and whose character we discover in the world of 
matter, it may well be said, “Thou art of purer eyes 
than to behold evil, and canst not look on iniquity.” 
Voiced in the grain of sand on the seashore, and in the 
grandest sun in the realms of space, are the words of 
our Lord in the parable of the unprofitable servant: 
“Thou knewest that I reap where I sowed not, and 
gather where I have not strewed. Thou oughéesé, there- 
fore, to have put my money to the exchangers, and then 
at my coming I should have received mine own with 
usury.” Of this servant, principal and interest, it will be 
remembered, were demanded: because it was not forth- 
coming, that servant was bound hand and foot, and cast 
into the pit. Do we enter a protest? If so, it is entered 
not only against this parable, but also against “the con- 
stitution of things.” 

In a previous chapter we traced the exact and rigorous 
dealings of God in the realm of mind and in the fields 
of historic providence. Those facts need not now be 
repeated: it will be remembered, however, that mind 
and history wére crowded with evidence of divine strict- 
‘ness. Indeed, the human body, the human mind, and 
the pages of history, are covered with scars from old 
wounds, —scars that seem to be beyond removal. 

“An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” is the 
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reiterated announcement heard on every hand. In a 
word, he who fails to see that in the nature of things, 
and in the nature of mind, and in the course of events, 
God is a strict accountant, and often exact to the smallest 
fraction, must be blind. 

Since, therefore, the Being with whom we have to do, 
upon a fair showing of evidence appears to be rigorously 
severe in his requirements, the question of man’s ability 
to meet any thing like exact requirements becomes of 
deepening interest. 

In his present material or physical make-up, man, it 
must be confessed, is far from being perfect, and there- 
fore is far from what God would choose. His body is 
not, as it should be, a temple fit for the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost, but is often deformed by disease, and is 
sometimes a den of iniquity. 

The mind of man, as well as his body, reports that there 
is a broad gulf to span before God can be reached. In- 
deed, a half-hour’s reading in the field of human conscious- 
ness is all that is needed to produce the conviction that 
the existing gulf between God and the natural man is infin- 
ite. The modern terms “unthinkable” and “unknowable,” 
as applied to God by the school of Herbert Spencer, show 
how deeply impressed are these men with this conviction 
of a yawning and mighty, an impassable and unfathom- 
able, gulf between God and man. 

Conscience, too, as well as consciousness, is pro- 
nounced in its declarations that the journey of the soul 
that has sinned, upward to God, is extremely difficult if 
not impossible. Shakspeare’s theology and psychology, 
as to this matter, are true to human conviction : — 
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“What then? What rests ? 
Try what repentance can. What can it not? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent? 
O wretched state! O bosom black as death! 
O liméd soul! that, struggling to be free, . 
Art more engaged.” ® 


Likewise the wails, tears, and efforts of all Pagan nations, 
together with the deep convictions of most, if not of all, 
in civilized lands, report that something of much magni- 
tude must be done in behalf of the human race, as well 
as by the human race, in order to bring it into harmony 
with God. 

Human history, too, is a continuous testimony to the 
fact that man with all his pretensions has never been 
capable of self-preservation or self-restoration. It is 
reiterated on every page of mind and of history, that 
human nature, left to itself, not only does not rise God- 
ward, but persistently and rapidly plunges downward. 

That was a wonderful and in some respects a grand 
civilization in Babylon: not less so was that of Nineveh. 
Their material aggrandizement, their curious contrivances 
and conveniences of art and science, and especially the 
magnitude of their architectural inventions and con- 
structions, make our modern cities appear singularly in- 
significant. 

Higher still was the civilization of Greece and Rome. 
There we find monarchies giving place to republics. The 
popular mind was under a training, especially in Athens, 
as Lord Macaulay represents, such as is hardly equalled by 
all our modern and popular means and appliances in 
public education. Art was literally raised to perfection ; 
producing ideals in sculpture, painting, and music, so 
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lofty that the present and the future cannot hope to sur- 
pass or even equal them. But mark this: in each of these 
instances, the people seemed the most distant from God, 
and seemed most in need of a God-provided atonement, 
at the very moment when the highest material attainments 
and aggrandizements had been reached. Seemingly, but 
for the new life inspired by Christian faith, that old world 
would never again have been fit to live in. 

And the struggling heart of humanity to-day expresses, 
in one way or another, in every latitude, this same convic- 
tion of individual helplessness, with tendencies not God- 
ward but downward. ‘The feeling is well-nigh universal, 
that if men, being by nature and sinfulness far from 
God, are ever saved from sin and from sinning, if they 
are ever brought into moral oneness with God, if they 
are ever fitted for a world of immortal and blissful life, it 
must be by the aid of some strength or some mercy or 
some grace from above. 

In a word, therefore, if the theology of the nature of 
things teaches any fact with emphasis, it is that man is a 
being so different from God, that there is between them 
a physical, mental, and moral chasm, which from the 
nature of the case is hard to fill; which the man himself 
cannot possibly fill or bridge. He might be helped to 
walk a bridge, should one be constructed ; but of himself 
he cannot construct that bridge. He cannot take the 
first step in its construction. He can fly no kite over 
the abyss to carry across wire or thread ; could he fly the 
kite, and land the wire, there is no mere man on the 
other side of the gulf who can make the attachment, and 
draw over the larger strands and cables. We repeat, man 
might be enabled to comply with certain conditions ; he 
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might be helped to walk the constructed bridge: but 
plan and construct that bridge he cannot. In this matter 
he is absolutely helpless: he is at the sovereign mercy 
of the powers over him and the powers on the other side 
of the gulf. Such, therefore, as reported in metaphysical 
and in historic theology, is the helpless condition of 
human nature and of the human race. 

We may now sum up the points already taken : — 

The great Being who fills immensity and inhabits eter- 
nity, who is infinite in wisdom and power, is exact and 
just ; must be exact and just, or the foundations of his 
empire would crumble away, leaving nothing whatever 
established. And, on the other hand, man is a sinner or 
has sinned, and he is a sinner against the laws of this holy 
and exact Being. Every conscious member of the race 
is in this condition. Allare helpless sinners in the hands 
of a Being who must be an exact and just God. The 
absolute necessity of an atonement is thus found in the 
character of God and in the existing condition or state 
of man. That is, there is imperative need of a harmony, 
or of an atonement (at-one-ment), between God who is 
infinite and holy, and man who is finite and sinful. For, 
if there is not this religious adjustment, then of necessity 
God cannot be complacent towards man, and man can- 
not be at rest with God or at peace with himself. Without 
this adjustment man may laugh, but it will be nothing 
but momentary and grim laughter. God may suspend 
the punishment ; but the glittering sword is still in the sky, 
—must be there. The constitution of things foreshadows 
the Bible assertions that God is angry with the wicked 
every day, and that the wicked are like the troubled sea 
that cannot rest. 
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The vital question now confronting us is this: How, in 
view of these facts, can the complacency of God and the 
peace of man be secured? How can the wild laughter 
and the dark madness of the human soul be turned into 
supreme joy? If any question in the universe is of para- 
mount importance, it must be confessed that it is this one 
now before us. 

In the solution of this problem, the theologian presents 
what for the present we will call a working hypothesis 
based upon Bible revelations: it is, that the desired at- 
one-ment is obtainable through the sacrificial sufferings 
and death of Christ, the God-man. 

But as there is, respecting this subject, an honest differ- 
ence of opinion among nominally Christian people, we 
first ‘point out the method in accordance with which the 
orthodox doctrine has generally been formulated. It is 
the following : — 

The theologian in his studies of the Old Testament 
has found that it abounds in sacrificial rites and ceremo- 
nies. Upon turning to the New Testament he discovers 
that those Old-Testament rites seem to be prophetic, and 
that their consummation and purpose appear to be real- 
ized in the sacrifice of the God-man. A few passages 
will illustrate and establish these positions : — 


“And almost all things [says the apostle] are by the law 
purged with blood; and without shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion. 

“It was therefore necessary that the patterns of things in the 
heavens should be purified with these, but the heavenly things 
themselves with better sacrifices than these. 

“For Christ is not entered into the holy places made with 
hands, which are the figures of the true; but into heaven itself, 
now to appear in the presence of God for us: 
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“Nor yet that he should offer himself often, as the high priest 
entereth into the holy place every year with blood of others ; 

“For then must he often have suffered since the foundation of 
the world: but now once in the end of the world hath he appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” 


Other passages bearing upon the general subject are 
the following : — 


“In whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgive- 
ness of sins, according to the riches of his grace.” 

“Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood 
he entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us.” 

“Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.” 

“Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus: whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God.” 

“Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us.” 

“For the bodies of those beasts, whose blood is brought into 
the sanctuary by the high priest for sin, are burned without the 
camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people 
with his own blood, suffered without the gate.” 

“Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain conversation 
received by tradition from your fathers: 

“But with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.” 

“He is the propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.” 


We do not yet insist that according to modern thought 
these representations are worthy of much consideration : 
we are simply saying that from these passages, and from 
many others of similar import, evangelical Christian 
scholars have not been able to reach any other conclusion 
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than this: The ground-work of the atonement, accord- 
ing to the rites of the Old Testament and the announce- 
ments of the New, is the sufferings and death of the 
God-man. His death and sufferings, in other words, are 
the divinely built bridge over the otherwise apparently 
impassable gulf. 

It is worthy of note in this connection, that, if the God- 
man is what the Bible represents him to be (see discussion 
of the Trinity, pp. 109, 110, 123), he can be the ground- 
work of the at-one-ment, as can no one else in the uni- 
verse. Being the God-man, he is able both to throw the 
cable across the gulf, and make the attachment on the other 
side. Itis his prerogative to construct the bridge between 
the infinite and the finite. Indeed, he himself can be that 
bridge. And that redemptive bridge, we repeat, is con- 
structed, according to the Bible, through the shedding of 
the blood, and through the suffering and death, of this 
God-man. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that radically different 
views of the atonement are entertained by many excellent 
men. It is insisted, for instance, that God need make 
no such extraordinary outlay ; that, without invention or 
contrivance of any kind, he, by a word, can do all that 
need be done to accomplish the redemption of the human 
race; that the only bridge required is the teachings and 
example of the blessed Lord and Master. 

What God can or can not do, is not the matter now in 
question. We are simply announcing what the Bible 
teaches. 

We may disbelieve the Bible if we please; we may 
discredit the explicit statements of Christ and his apos- 
tles: such is our individual privilege. But the point we 
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reiterate and insist upon is this: The manifest teaching 
of the Bible—the teaching that results when the same 
rules of interpretation are applied as are applied to other 
literature — is, beyond controversy, that which with re- 
markable uniformity has been set forth in the orthodox 
Christian faith, and upon which that faith is built ; namely, 
in some way —as to the precise principle involved there 
is difference of opinion, but in some way —the efficacy 
of the atonement depends upon the:sacrificial sufferings 
of the God-man. How sharply this is brought out, for 
instance, by the Apostle Paul ! — 

“For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” 

“Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus ; 

“ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith 


in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God.” 


We have now reached a point where, under the scrutiny 
of modern thought, we must inquire as to the reasonable- 
ness of this Bible doctrine of the atonement. For the 
fact that this doctrine is in the Bible, and the fact that it 
is reasonable and true, are, according to modern estimates, 
entirely independent propositions. 

The preliminary statement, therefore, is this: If the 
orthodox doctrine of the atonement is true, there ought 
to be found in matter, in mind, and in history, at least 
clear. and if necessary overwhelming evidence, first of 
all, that one person or thing can suffer for the benefit 
of another person or thing ; for this is the principle that 
underlies the orthodox view of the atonement. Let us, 
therefore, open for a moment the book of matter, reading 
chapters here and there bearing upon this subject. 
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One of the clearly manifest readings of materialism is, 
that, in things chemically constituted, all changes which 
result in better conditions are provided for and produced 
by contact with other chemical substances, involving some 
destruction or loss in those assisting substances. For in- 
stance, the sick tree dies unless watered, dressed, and 
nourished at the expense of other substances. “It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that Nature tells us in the 
most emphatic manner that she abhors perpetual self- 
fertilization,” is a suggestive statement of Darwin. No 
one need be told that the ordinary growth of vegetation 
is secured through sacrifice of the soil. All animal life 
is preserved and nourished by a sacrifice of vegetable 
life. The table at which our bodies are refreshed and 
nourished is covered with sacrifices. The child, from 
its conception to the hour it leaves the parental roof, is 
an object of constant and loving sacrifice. Very sugges- 
tive in this connection is the remark of Professor Barker 
before the American Association of Science at its last 
Boston meeting : — 

“The great law of the dissipation of energy, as modified by 
Thomson from the statement of Clausius, is thus stated: ‘The 
entropy of the universe tends to zero.’ In other words, the energy 


of the universe available for transmutation is approaching ex- 
tinction.” 


Let us simplify the scientific terminology, and apply 
this law to the case in hand. The physical source of 
energy in our solar system, according to science, is the 
sun. It was some sunbeam which made every piece of 
coal that we burn to warm our houses, drive our machinery, 
or transport us over land and sea. It is a sunbeam that 
builds every blade of grass which carpets our fields and 
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lawns. And it is a sunbeam upon which, as an immedi- 
ate cause, every thing that now moves and breathes de- 
pends. But in each instance the coal is formed, the grass 
grows, the animal breathes, at the sacrifice of the sun. 
That is, the energy of the sun which crystallizes into a 
lump of coal, into a blade of grass, or,into human organ- 
ism, is so much power forever lost from the sum-total of 
the sun’s energy. It is so much blood spilt out into the 
universe. And let the sun but continue to give off its 
energy, and give life by this sort of vicarious sacrifice, — 
in other words, let the sun but continue to shine, — and it, 
too, will at length hang, if we may so speak, with pierced 
hands and feet, dead — on a cross. 

Not only is this true of the sun, but of the whole jew- 
elled dome. That dome is placarded from its northern 
to its southern limits, and in every sign of the zodiac, 
with a story of Calvary. In the light of modern thought 
there is no extravagance in the announcement that even 
every leaf of every tree, every blade of grass in every field, 
every grain of sand, every particle of matter of every 
kind and of whatever lodgement, is stamped with the 
image of a sacrificial cross. 


“Each of the many-colored flowers blooming in the garden of 
the East [says Mizami the Persian] is a drop of blood from the 
heart of some man.” 


Professor Gray has clearly set forth the same thought, 
thus : — 


“Not many years ago it was taken for granted that living things 
moved, and had their being, and did their work, by strength of 
their own; that the power by which I strike a blow, or write on 
my paper, or move my lips in articulate speech, was somehow an 
original contribution to, rather than a directed use of, the com- 
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mon forces of physical nature. To all who have familiarized 
themselves with the facts of the case, the contrary is now substan- 
tially certain. The sun is the source of all motion and force 
manifested in life on the earth, and plants are the medium in which 
energy is exalted to the most serviceable state. The work done 
by living beings is at the expense of, and is measured by, the 
passage of so much matter from an: unstable to a relatively stable 
equilibrium, by the coming together of molecules into closer and 
firmer positions, and by the attendant fall of so much energy from 
an exalted to a relatively degraded condition.” 


So that, to object to vicarious suffering is not merely 
to object to the doctrines of the Orthodox Church, nor to 
the doctrines of the Sacred Scriptures, but is to object 
to the repeated, universal, and loudly emphasized revela- 
tions and proclamations of the whole universe of matter. 
Let us recapitulate the evidence thus far presented. The 
soil is sacrificed, giving life to the vegetable world. The 
vegetable world is sacrificed, giving life to the animal 
kingdom. . The lower species of animal existence are 
sacrificed, giving life to the higher. Thé entire animal 
kingdom is a daily sacrifice upon which depends human 
life. And the act of creating things finite, being, as Pro- 
fessor Gray has suggested, “by the fall of so much energy 
from an exalted to a relatively degraded condition,” is an 
act of humiliation and sacrifice on the divine part, thus 
paving the way for the climax of all sacrifice, which is 
this: ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son ;” and, “he died, the just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us to God.” 

Passing to the volume of mind, we discover that this 
doctrine is here even more specifically stated than in the 
volume of matter, and with nearly equal emphasis. The 
most strongly fortified conclusion is to be derived, of 
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course, by taking not the mind of one person, for that 
might be an eccentric mind, nor by taking some particu- 
lar historic or geographic section of mind, but rather by 
taking the bent of mind in its broadest historic scope. 
What, therefore, has been the great drift of mind as to 
sacrificial atonement? is a vital question. 

One fact is manifest, — that the world’s religions have 
been sacrificial. The hoary religious rites of Egypt were 
of this character. The sacrifices of Damascus, of the 
Ammonites, the Carthaginians, the Peruvians, and the 
ancient Mexicans, also suggest in a fearful manner this 
same thought of sacrifice as necessary in order to make 
a pathway to the Infinite. Now, can we do otherwise 
than insist that this fact, that pagan nations, the world 
over and history through, have been ready, and in many 
instances apparently eager, to erect altars and offer sacri- 
fices, requires something besides surface explanations? We 
are told, for instance, that priests are religion-makers ; but 
that explains nothing, even if it were true. It is not 
true, however: priests are themselves people-made. The 
troubled hearts of men, in their sense of insecurity and 
distance from God, have ordained priests, and asked 
them to interpose. Nothing could be more natural. And 
heroic measures have been thought necessary by both 
priests and people. 

At this very point, as the reader is aware, an objection 
has been urged against the Old-Testament religion. It 
is said, that, in common with the religious creeds of other 
nations of antiquity, the Jewish is a blood religion. To 
this charge, as every historical student must admit, the 
Jewish religion is exposed. But is that an objection? 
The scientific question is this: Why were all the religions 
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of antiquity blood religions? Why is universal mind in 
its constitution so predisposed to blood religions? Is it 
the product of ignorance and superstition? ~ But, since 
the principles of sacrifice are universally stamped upon 
matter, why should they not also be universally stamped 
upon mind? especially since both matter and mind are 
from the same creative hand. No thoughtful person can 
fail to see that something beside ignorance and supersti- 
tion is involved. This tendency is rather but a part of 
a whole: it harmonizes with the world of matter, and is 
precisely what ought to be expected. 

At this point an issue must be made against the plea 
sometimes put forth, that this bloody work in the name 
of religion is evidence of brute nature in crude ages. 
That claim, we must insist, has not the best of founda- 
tions. Indeed, there is not a shadow of evidence that the 
rites of sacrifice were originally instituted from caprice, 
but rather from the profoundest sense of religious convic- 
tion, — the conviction that without the shedding of blood 
there can be no remission. 

Molochs and Juggernauts were not the products of 
cruelty of heart, but of irresistible instinct. ‘The Hindoo 
mother throws her first-born into the sullen stream, not 
without the keenest anguish: around that child are in- 
twined all the fondness of a mother’s devotion and love. 

These altars of paganism, this flow of human blood, 
these appalling sacrifices, seem rather to be unconscious . 
prophecies. And though they have not fully satisfied the 
pagan world, they have certainly relieved it from utter 
despair. Solemn and significant it always has been for a 
sinful man to go forth with a lamb for sacrifice. There is 
a beautifully touching thought intwined in that wreath of 
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smoke ascending heavenward, bearing the savor of the 
choicest of the flock, expressing the hospitality of man 
towards God. In a word, all these sacrificial rites spring 
from the involuntary and constitutional tendency of the 
human race towards Calvary. The act of sacrifice is a 
response to the deep undertone of the human soul. It is 
a desperate search for the bridge across the chasm. It is 
an outcry that the needed benefit, by an existing, universal 
and seemingly eternal Jaw, must come through sacrifice. 

The data derived from the history of Providence, 
bearing upon this subject, are so largely involved in the 
affairs of matter and of mind that we need not specifically 
deduce them. We state, in a word, that they are in per- 
fect harmony with the conclusions already reached. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is no ground or 
occasion for questioning the position taken, that vicarious 
suffering is involved in the nature of things; that it is 
one of the existing, and seemingly one of the funda- 
mental, laws of the universe. 

Since, therefore, this law is stamped upon the warp 
and woof of things, since the divine method seems to 
be to introduce new laws and processes only when abso- 
lutely necessary, and since the principle of vicariousness, 
being involved in the constitution of the universe, voices 
forth the nature and tendency of the Creator, it would 
seem to be an eminently natural procedure for God, if 
he were to provide an atonement, to have it rest in and 
upon vicarious suffering and death. Indeed, every pre- 
sumption, as a matter of fact, clearly points in that way 
and in no other. 

The next question, upon which rests in part our ultimate 
conclusion, is this: Does the vicarious atonement of Christ 
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practically answer the essential requirements and condi- 
tions of a theological atonement? Only a moment’s 
reflection is necessary to show that the settlement of this 
question is to be made, not in the field of matter, but in 
the realms of mind, and chiefly in the sphere of religious 
experience. It is, therefore, to a single though impor- 
tant and in some respects a remarkable chapter of the 
book of mind, not before mentioned in this discussion, 
to which our appeal must be made. It is a private chap- 
ter. Only those hearts that have complied with certain 
conditions can fully comprehend its contents. It is en- 
titled Christian Consciousness. All who have received 
Christ, whether they are educated or illiterate, whether or 
not in a scholastic way they can understand the volumes 
of matter, mind, or history, can nevertheless read this 
chapter. They read it; they understand it; they greatly 
rejoice in it. The man who has this Christian conscious- 
ness is ina newrealm. He sees the smile of the Eternal, 
and an atonement is accomplished. 

The apostle, as fully as the case will allow, explains this 
matter thus : — 

“But we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the 
hidden wisdom which God ordained before the world unto our 
glory; which none of the princes of this world knew; for, had 
they known it, they would not haye crucified the Lord of glory. 
But as it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him. But God hath revealed them unto 
us by his Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. For what man knoweth the things of a man, save 
the spirit of man which is in him? even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. Now we have received, 


not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God; that 
we might know the things that are freely given to us of God. 
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Which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth; comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual. But the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him: neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. But 
he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged of 
no man. For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he 
may instruct him? But we have the mind of Christ.” 


So likewise the words of our Lord, “ He that hath a will 
to do his will shall know of the doctrine,” throw much 
light upon this subject of Christian consciousness. The 
meaning is, that such an obedient man has the mind of 
Christ, and that mind floods with broad daylight things 
otherwise hidden. 

Does some reader reply, “I have understood the dis- 
cussion relating to the books of matter, mind in general, 
and history ; but this statement relating to a private chap- 
ter is not clear’? We have to confess, that, to one who is 
not initiated, the subject is not perfectly clear, and never 
can be. Still this is no exceptional affair. The pass- 
word in each of the different realms of truth is given, 
not to an enemy, nor to an indifferent passer-by, but to a 
friend. 

It may not be out of place to trace for a moment, in 
this connection, the different steps leading to an intro- 
duction into this realm of Christian consciousness. The 
initial step is usually contrition for sins committed, and a 
resolution to sin no more.°3 

Nor is this quite sufficient: the man must henceforth 
do as he feels he ought. In thus doing, he begins to 
advance, and begins to trust the bridge; and well he 
may, for antecedently he has discovered that it is built in 
harmony with some of the primal laws of matter and of 
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mind. In some instances the light dawns in an hour: 
with others there is a delay. But at length these peni- 
tent and struggling men are initiated. Difficulties vanish : 
and Christ’s atonement is felt, and is known to avail, not 
through his teaching and example, but by reason of his 
death ; and this truth, as a fact, takes possession of the 
renewed man’s soul. 

When, therefore, one of these initiated men is told by 
a sceptic that Christ was merely a man, that Christianity 
is dead, that the vicarious atonement does not avail, he is 
not in the least disturbed: he kvows, and he pities the 
one who does not know. A sense of guilt, too, gives place 
to feelings of innocence. Should one of these initiated 
men chance to be in the humblest walks of life, he never- 
theless becomes mighty in theological science. The whole 
broad range of Christian truth is, to his mind, lit up with 
an effulgence heavenly and transporting. When he speaks 
of divine things, he often appears to others to be talking 
in a new tongue. The God unknowable and unthinkable 
becomes known, and in Christ becomes most precious. 
In a word, the man receives the longed-for benefit of 
the atonement. He is redeemed from sin. There is 
harmony between his soul and the Eternal. The at-one- 
ment is achieved. The bridge is crossed. The man 
knows that he has crossed it, and that his hand is in 
the hand of his Father; and his Father, he knows, is the 
Eternal who makes for righteousness. 

Multitudes of witnesses could be summoned in sup- 
port of these statements. There are Christian poets 
scholars, teachers, lawyers, judges, statesmen, men of 
science, philanthropists, — the noblest men on earth dur- 
ing the last eighteen hundred years, — who affirm that 
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they have been brought into a kind of oneness with God, 
through faith in the sacrificial atonement of Christ. 

Can we do otherwise than insist that this mass of testi- 
mony, as to matters respecting which such testimony is 
specially pertinent, and respecting which other kinds of 
testimony and evidence cannot from the nature of the 
case be admitted, is in the realms of thought, a fact which 
nothing in science and philosophy can set aside? 

When, therefore, the entire scope of this argument is 
taken into account, including the character of God, the 
depraved condition of man, the law of vicarious suffering, 
the bearing of human thought, and the testimony of Chris- 
tian consciousness, need the advocate of orthodoxy for 
a moment hesitate to affirm that the announcements of 
Bible theology, ““The Son of man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost ;’’ and “God so loved ‘the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life,” have the support of a universe of matter 
and a world of mind? indeed, matter, mind, and _his- 
tory unite in the still more specific confession that 
nothing could be more apt and fortunate, than that 
“the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.” 

There remains one question, which, being a matter 
somewhat in controversy, is of interest. It relates to the 
descriptive term that would better be employed when 
speaking of the atonement. The atonement, says one 
class of writers, is judicial ; it is governmental, say others ; 
it is federal, insist some ; and it is chivalric, is the claim 
of not a few. 

Without entering at length into this controversy, we 
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present one or two familiar illustrations, which will be 
sufficient, perhaps, to answer the general intention of 
this treatise. 

Says Dean Stanley in one of his lectures, — 

“There is hardly any one but has known some household in 
which, year after year, selfishness and worldliness and want of 
family affection have been apparent enough; and yet, instead 
of the moral shipwreck which might have been expected, moral 
ruin has been averted by some counteracting redeeming power at 
work. And, when we look to see what that power is at work for 
those who know and care nothing about it, we find some member 
of the family, wife or mother, who is silently believing all things, 
hoping all things, for them, but for herself expecting little or 
nothing in this world but the rest of the grave. Such a one is 
really bearing the sins of that household.” 


But in what sense is such a wife or mother the sin- 
bearer of that household? Is that act of hers judicial, 
governmental, federal, or chivalric? That it is both 
federal and chivalric, there can be no question. Now, 
supposing between that chivalric burden-bearer and the © 
members of the household for whom she suffers, there 
were introduced certain relations which of necessity 
exist between God and man, might not the sin-bearing 
also have in it something judicial and governmental? 
God is just but merciful. Man is his subject; but also 
his child, being also the object of his‘creation. The 
Saviour is God-man. Here are relations that most cer- 
tainly give broad scope to the atonement. 

It is reported, that, some years since, a gentleman from 
New England was fulfilling a lecture engagement in 
Chicago. After the lecture, a man stepped upon the 
platform, earnestly requesting that the lecturer should 
accompany him to his home. That home was found to 
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be one of elegance, graced by a most excellent wife, and 
made glad by a group of promising children. The next 
morning, after showing the lecturer the premises, the 
gentleman said, “Sir, you do not remember me; but all 
I am, and every thing I have, I owe to you.” —“To 
me!” said the lecturer in surprise. Then followed this 
conversation: ‘ Did you not once teach school in ee? 
asked the host. ‘I did,” replied the lecturer. “Do 
you remember a boy in that school by the name of 
Jack?” — “I do.”—“I am that boy.” Scenes long 
since past were again fresh before them, and tears 
moistened their cheeks. 

The facts in the case were, that, one day when the ice 
had formed upon an adjoining pond, Jack, who was a 
ringleader in the school, persuaded several of his com- 
panions to remain at recess beyond the time allowed. 
The teacher signalled for their return. The boys still 
lingered, but at length, with an air of apparent indiffer- 
ence, entered the schoolroom. The teacher’s feelings 
were hurt to the quick. He showed, however, no tem- 
per: he talked tenderly and kindly, and then forgave the 
transgressors. But, as to the future, he said, “I shall be 
compelled, for the sake of the school, to punish severely 
the scholar who shall again disobey me.” And Jack, when 
the teacher’s back was turned, shrugged his shoulders. 

Three days passed. There was again skating on the 
pond. The boys were at recess. Jack heard the bell; 
but while others returned he sped off in an opposite 
direction, and fifteen minutes late with an air of defiance 
entered the schoolroom. The teacher was sad. He 
asked the rude boy, who was nearly as tall as himself, to 
come to the desk: he did so. The teacher questioned 
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him, asked if he understood the command of the former 
day, and if he remembered what was said as to the pun- 
ishment. 

To all of which Jack replied that every thing was per- 
fectly well understood. 

“T must punish you, — punish you severely,” said the 
teacher. ‘ Will you take off your coat?” 

Jack removed his coat, but with no intention of being 
flogged. The teacher, taking from his desk a heavy ruler, 
and placing it in the boy’s hand, at the same time ex- 
tending his own to receive the blow, said, “Strike.” 
Jack paused for a moment, then struck. “ Harder,” and 
“‘ Harder,” were the words of the teacher. The blows, 
given witha will, were received with calm firmness. - 

Then, when the hand of the teacher was bruised black 
and blue, he, pale and trembling with pain, said, ““ Now 
you can take your seat.” 

There was scarcely a dry eye in that schoolroom ; and 
when the scholars were dismissed they lingered, and some 
of them kissed the kind-hearted teacher. On the way 
home they walked in little groups, shunning at every turn 
the boy who had been so heartless. 

That boy, that night, could not sleep. At midnight he 
arose, sought the teacher’s home, went to his bedside, 
fell upon his knees, and asked forgiveness: he of course 
received it. His whole life from that day on was changed. 
No scholar was more obedient, and none loved the 
teacher more, than he. By that day’s discipline his man- 
hood was evoked, and to that teacher he felt indebted to 
the extent of all he was and all he possessed. 

Several things are noticeable in this incident. We see 
that the repentance and reformation of the boy were 
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genuine, because he repented and sinned no more. We 
conclude that that day’s experience was the means of his 
salvation. We may reasonably infer also, that, if he had 
"not repented, the discipline of that day would have re- 
sulted in still greater hardness, and have probably been a 
savor, not of life unto life, but of death unto death. The 
chivalry of the teacher is manifest enough. And there 
can be no question that his authority henceforth in that 
school would be maintained, if not more effectively, at 
least as effectively as if the blows had been given upon 
the transgressor’s hand instead of upon that of the teacher. 

Now, need there be much discussion as to the funda- 
mental principle involved in this teacher’s method and in 
this atonement? Is there any one descriptive word that 
will quite express all the relations involved ? 

But pass for a moment from this illustration of the 
schoolroom to the doctrine under discussion, — the 
world’s redemption through the cross. 

We can see clearly enough that the cross has in it 
chivalry almost unapproached. We see in it substitu- 
tional suffering one for another. An intelligent universe 
cannot fail to be satisfied with this effectual method of 
reconciliation, and why should not God be? Reverence 
for the divine authority can thus be maintained, and main- 
tained effectively. So faras God becomes complacent to 
the penitent sinner, and so far as the penitent sinner is 
brought into harmony with God, through the cross, the 
procedure seems to answer the demands of justice, as 
they exist in the bosom of a merciful God. May it not 
be admitted, therefore, that each of the apparently con- 
flicting views concerning the fundamental principle in- 
volved in the atonement has in it some part of the truth? 
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Irenzeus saw the truth from one point of view ; Anselm, 
from another; Abelard, Hugo, Grotius, and Scotus Eri- 
gena, from still other points: neither one nor the other 
seeing the whole. One fact, however, all saw, — that the 
achievements of the cross are marvellous, and, through 
faith, complete. The broad gulf is spanned by it, and 
that cross of Calvary is a fitting symbol of the cross seen 
in the nature of things. 

Nor do the years, as they roll past, diminish in the 
least the lustre of that New-Testament story. It con- 
tinues to be sublime in its attractiveness and power. 
“No mother repeats it but with tenderness. No child 
reads it without a throbbing heart. No living man 
peruses it with indifference. No dying man ever listened 
to it without emotion. What in literature is like it?” 
Well does Dr. Spring exclaim, “ The cross will be remem- 
bered when every thing else is forgotten.” 


The closing events of the present dispensation have 
been reached. The re-appearance of the God-man, the 
end of the world, the re-embodiment of the dead, the 
translation of the living, and the scenes of the final judg- 
ment, follow in rapid succession. The human race is 
arraigned. The announcement is made, that all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God. The peni- 
tent and the impenitent, the believer, the non-believer, 
and the disbeliever, are alike under condemnation. Re- 
tributive Justice with drawn sword demands the merited 
punishment of all. There is universal silence. Righteous 
believers, by ties of a common faith and brotherhood, are 
grouped, and every eye among them is instinctively fixed 
upon the God-man. Between this company and the drawn 
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sword, he stands. “They have sinned, and should be 
punished,” is the reiterated demand of Justice. The God- 
man, with supreme composure, extends his arms. The 
image of the cross instantly fashions itself, and becomes 
resplendent as the heavens. Its marvellous story is re- 
produced, and the eyes of a universe are bathed in tears. 
Though the realms of space are echoed and re-echoed 
the words of the sublime song of adoration, “ Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty; just and 
true are thy ways, thou King of saints.” The sword is 
still poised; but if the government and laws of heaven 
are safe, if the divine method in the atonement receives 
the complete vindication of a universe of righteous and 
intelligent beings, and if the conviction is likely to take 
possession of the minds of those beings, that the suffer- 
ings of the God-man are an ample equivalent for suf- 
ferings deserved but not inflicted, may not retributive 
Justice be chivalric enough, or even be under solemn 
obligation, to withdraw his sword, and sheath it, at least, 
in the presence of those upon whom the suffering and 
bleeding Christ has placed his seal? 
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VII. 


MIRACLES. 


‘¢The many instances of forged miracles and prophecies and super- 
natural events, which in all ages have either been detected by contrary 
evidence, or which detect themselves by their absurdity, prove sufficiently 
the strong propensity of mankind to the extraordinary and marvellous, 
and ought reasonably to beget a suspicion against all relations of this 
kind, .. . We may establish it as a maxim, that no human testimony can 
have such force as to prove a miracle, and make it a just foundation for 
any system of religion.” — DAvip Hume. 

“¢ The propensity of men to believe in what is strange and miraculous, 
though a presumption against particular miracles, is not a presumption 
against miracles universally, but rather the reverse.” — WILLIAM ELLERY 
CHANNING, 

‘¢ One who sincerely believes in an absolutely good Ruler of the world 
is not warranted in disbelieving any act ascribed to him, merely because the 
very small part of its circumstances which we can possibly know does not 
sufficiently justify it.” — JoHN STUART MILL. 

*¢ All the great chapters of nature’s history begin with miracles; and 
if the Christian dispensation were destitute of them, it would be out of 
harmony with the course of things in the natural world.’? —EpwarpD 
HITCHCOCK, 

“¢ Whatever else you may say of it, modern orthodoxy is no coward,’? — 
NEWMAN SMYTH. 

‘¢ The things which are impossible with men are possible with God.’? — 
LUKE xviii. 27. 


HERE are those among our readers who, we are 
sure, have no difficulties as to the miracles of the 
Bible. The remarkable phenomena therein reported 
seem, to such persons, to be as fully established as are 
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any other matters which fall within the range of moral 
demonstration. 

But, on the other hand, we may presume, there are 
those who have difficulties, honest and serious difficulties, 
with the truthfulness of at least some of the supernatural 
events recorded in the Bible. 

The reported standing-still of the sun and moon at the 
command of Joshua, the account of the falling of the 
walls of Jericho, the story of Jonah’s wreck and remark- 
able preservation, together with certain transactions re- 
corded in the New Testament, fill the minds of many 
good people with much perplexity. There are, likely 
enough, those in almost every Christian communion who 
sincerely wish such events had not been recorded: being 
recorded, they as ardently wish they could believe them ; 
at present, however, they feel they cannot. 

An additional preliminary remark is perhaps called for. 
In passing from things ordinary to those that are extraor- 
dinary, the sources of information to which appeal has 
heretofore been made would seem, at first thought, not 
only to be destitute of evidence in support of things 
miraculous, but rather to furnish strong evidence against 
all matters that are contrary to the ordinary course of 
nature’s proceedings. ‘Take, for instance, the account 
of Christ’s resurrection: apparently matter, mind, and 
history, in the main and in most of their details, stand 
opposed to such an event. Evidence of the restoration 
of an organized body once dead, with no subsequent 
decay of that body, is not found in the world of matter. 
Nor do the constitution and operations of mind, except 
perhaps in its desires, directly help much in the solution 
of any such problem. And, according to the represen- 
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tations of nearly all writers who have antagonized mira- 
cles, the history.of human affairs and the history of 
material affairs are an almost if not an absolutely con- 
tinuous record in opposition to the story of miracles. 
David Hume — who, it must be confessed, has presented 
one of the most powerful metaphysical arguments ever 
offered on either side of this subject — bases his reasoning 
upon the seeming uniformity of nature as opposed to 
things extraordinary. “A miracle,” he says, “is a viola- 
tion of the laws of nature; and, as a firm and unalter- 
able experience has established these laws, the proof 
against a miracle, from the very nature of the case, is as 
entire as any argument from experience can possibly be 
imagined.” 
Benedict Spinoza also brought to bear upon these ques- 
tions a giant intellect ; but, in harmony with Hume, built 
his argument upon the supposition that there is “an 
established and inviolable uniformity in the processes of 
nature,” such as renders miracles absolutely impossible. 
The position of Strauss is almost identical with that 
of Spinoza: ‘No just notion of the true nature of his- 
tory is possible,” he says, “‘ without a perception of the 
inviolability of the chain of second causes, and of the 
impossibility of miracles.” It is also upon this same 
ground that Baden Powell treats the subject of miracles : 
“The entire range of the inductive philosophy,” he says, 
“is at once based upon, and every instance tends to con- 
firm by immense accumulation of evidence, the grand 
truth of the universal order and constancy of natural 
causes as a primary law of belief, so strongly entertained 
and fixed in the mind of every truly inductive inquirer, 
that he can hardly even conceive the possibility of its 
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failure.” Here, likewise, stands Biichner: ‘ There reigns 
everywhere, in consequence of the invariability of nature’s 
laws, a certain necessity, which admits of no exception.” 
Theodore Parker’s position is the same: “I do not be- 
lieve there ever was a miracle, or ever will be: every- 
where I find law, the constant mode of the operation of 
the infinite God.” The following quotation shows like- 
wise the position of Ernest Renan: ‘ We banish mira- 
cles from history in the name of a constant experience.” 
Certain other rationalists of late date have seized upon a 
sentiment of Goethe, and constructed their theories ac- 
cordingly. “An audible voice from heaven could not 
convince me,” says Goethe, “that water burns: I rather 
hold this to be blasphemy against the great God and his 
revelation in nature.’’®+ A writer in “The Westminster 
Review” applies this same test to the resurrection of our 
Lord. The article is based upon the plea that “ there is 
no evidence of any miracle-working agency in nature ;” 
and the sharp antithetical conclusion reached by the essay- 
ist is this: ‘If Christ died, he never re-appeared ; or, if 
he re-appeared, he never died.” 
Now, it must be conceded, that if the position is granted 
that miracles are an actual and violent overthrow of the 
established processes of nature, and if it is still further 
granted that such overthrows are impossible, then there 
is no chance for further argument. Only two propositions 
of three terms each are needed completely to demolish 
the doctrine of miracles, and to overthrow the foundation 
upon which rests the entire superstructure of revealed 
religion. Thus: A miracle is a violation of nature; a 
violation of nature is impossible: therefore a miracle is 
impossible. Revealed religion rests upon a miraculous 
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basis; but a miraculous basis is an imaginary and im- 
possible basis: therefore revealed religion rests upon an 
imaginary and impossible basis. Granting the premises, 
the demonstration is overwhelming and unanswerable. 
Logically, therefore, upon these premises of Hume, all 
the miraculous transactions recorded in the Bible become 
incredible ; the supernatural becomes a theological dogma, 
deserving of no respect whatever. 

Looked at in the light of matter, mind, and history, the 
confession therefore has to be made, that a vast amount 
of presumptive evidence seems to lie fairly against the 
orthodox doctrine of miracles. 

Nevertheless, feeling that it is too late in this treatise to 
abandon the fundamental principles thus far employed, 
we shall attempt, with only such slight change in the 
method as is required by the nature of subject, to apply 
the same tests to Bible miracles as have been applied to 
the other evangelical doctrines already discussed. 

We may suggest, in passing, that in the judgment of 
thoughtful orthodox Christians this question of miracles 
is one of vital importance: for, if the supernatural factors 
are eliminated from our religion, the foundations are 
much disturbed ; indeed, they are destroyed, and nothing 
in Christianity having consoling power remains. Even 
our conservative Unitarian friends lose much that to them 
is vital. For, as Dr. Channing once remarked, “ Chris- 
tianity is not only confirmed by miracles, but is itself, in 
its very essence, a miraculous religion.” 

Since the vital importance of this subject calls for a 
somewhat exhaustive treatment, we adopt the method of 
gradual approach, beginning with the proposition that the 
miracles recorded in the Bible are for various reasons 
probable, provided they are scientifically possible. 
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As to their probability, the following thoughts are worthy 
of note. It has already been shown in these discussions 
that there is a God in the universe, and that he shows an 
interest in his children and aids them in their journeys. 
Now, the fact of a supreme ruler in the universe goes a 
long way in support of the probability of miracles. In 
the words of Mill: — _ 


“When the existence of a Being who created the present order 
of nature, and therefore may well be thought to have power to 
modify it, is accepted as a fact, or even as a probability resting on 
independent evidence, . . . the question then changes its charac- 
ter, and the decision of it must now rest upon what is known, or 
reasonably surmised, as to the manner of God’s government of the 
universe ;,whether this knowledge or surmise makes it the more 
probable supposition that the event was brought about by the 
agencies by which his government is ordinarily carried on, or that 
it is the result of a special and extraordinary interposition of his 
will in supersession. of those ordinary agencies.” 


Furthermore, most thoughtful men feel that the Bible 
which records these miracles is, upon the whole, the best 
book among men; also that Jesus Christ, around whom 
some of the most wonderful miracles group themselves, 
was the most perfect character ever seen among men.°5 

These facts, of a personal God who is interested in 
his children, and a remarkable book in which these facts 
are recorded, and a sublime if not exceptional person- 
age, the Lord Jesus, who was the only person who in his 
own name ever wrought these wonderful deeds, are, it 
must be confessed, good company for the Bible mira- 
cles.° 

The times of their chief occurrence are likewise strongly 
in their favor. For, if there are to be remarkable events 
of the miraculous kind, we should expect them to take 
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place in connection with some special occasions. And 
certainly none of our readers need be told that accord- 
ing to the Bible there have been in human history two 
great epochs of miracles: one at the establishment of the 
Jewish theocracy, which was the commencement of a new 
and grand religious dispensation; and the other at the 
establishment of the Christian Church, which marks the 
commencement of a second new and grand religious dis- 
pensation. We may add, there is no other well-authenti- 
cated epoch of miracles under the New-Testament dis- 
pensation ; and none so signally marked under the Old, 
though at a few times, when the theocracy was imper- 
illed, miracles were wrought at the hands of prophets to 
impress the idolatrous people with the divinity of the 
Jewish religion.®7 

Nor is this all ; for the end in view, during the working 
of Bible miracles, seems to have been worthy of a Cre- 
ator who takes an interest in his children, and who aids 
them in their various journeys. The facts in the case 
are very suggestive ; for in every instance, whether taking 
place in the time of Moses or the time of Elijah, in the 
time of Daniel or in the time of our Lord, miracles are 
found to have been wrought, not to gratify an idle curi- 
osity, nor to excite a passing wonder, but to answer the 
instinctive demands of the human soul, to inspire confi- 
dence in human hearts, and to accomplish some mani- 
festly benevolent purpose. In these respects Bible 
miracles differ world-wide from nearly all the reported 
miraculous transactions of all other times and places. 

Furthermore, the various objects for which these mira- 
cles were wrought were as far forth accomplished as could 
be expected. Pharaoh allowed the Israelites to depart ; - 
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and the people followed Moses, as in all probability they 
would not have done, except for the wonderful events 
which they had seen, and the experiences through which 
they had passed. Thus likewise after the recorded mira- 
cles of Elijah we read : — 


“ And when all the people saw it, they fell on their faces: and 
they said, The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, he is the God.” 


And, too, when Naaman had been miraculously cured 
of his leprosy, he returned with all his company, and 
standing before the prophet made this confession : — 


“Behold, now I know that there is no God in all the earth, but 
in Israel.” 


It was the same in the time of Daniel. After his 
miraculous preservation, we read : — 


“Then King Darius wrote unto all people, nations, and lan- 
guages, that dwell in all the earth: Peace be multiplied unto 
you. : 

“I make a decree, That in every dominion of my kingdom men 
tremble and fear before the God of Daniel: for he is the living 
God.” 


Thus also was it in the time of our Lord : — 


“And great multitudes came unto him, having with them those 
that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others, and cast 
them down at Jesus’ feet; and he healed them: 

“Jnsomuch that the multitude wondered, when they saw the 
dumb to speak, the maimed to be whole, the lame to walk, and 
the blind to see; and they glorified the God of Israel.” 


Now, if there is a God, and if he takes an interest in 
his children ; if he tries to aid them in their journeys ; if, 
as perhaps no one doubts, there are instinctive demands 
in the average human soul for some sign in attestation of 
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an important message or fact ; if, as certainly no one will | 
dispute, confidence can be inspired in the average man 
by miraculous signs and attestations; and if, as Bible 
history clearly shows, marked benefits have resulted from 
such signs, — then it is at least reasonable to conclude that 
upon special occasions, and for special purposes, God 
would resort to miraculous agencies, provided he could 
do so, or, in other words, provided such an event as a 
miracle is scientifically possible. 

Or, to be more specific : if the establishment of the Jew- 
ish theocracy in any considerable measure depended upon 
the working of miracles before Pharaoh in Egypt, and 
before the Israelites on the way to Palestine; if the per- 
petuity of that theocracy in some considerable measure 
depended upon the working of miracles in connection 
with Daniel, Elijah, and a few others; and if the estab- 
lishment of the Christian Church and the recognization 
of our Lord’s divinity during the first century consider- 
ably depended upon the working of miracles, — then, as 
every candid person must allow, there are strong proba- 
bilities that the Creator would resort, at just those critical 
times, and not indiscriminately at other times, to miracu- 
lous measures in order to accomplish benevolent pur- 
poses; provided, we repeat, that such an event as a 
miracle is scientifically possible. 

Such, therefore, is an outline of the grounds of ante- 
cedent probability upon which our first position is taken. 
And may we not safely presume that every person whose 
eye shall fall upon these pages, including even those who are 
greatly perplexed with doubt, will readily venture to place 
his feet upon this lower step of the ascending stairway ? 
this extremely conservative step being merely that Bible 
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miracles, owing to their lofty character, their benevolent 
purpose, and their beneficent results, are probable, pro- 
vided that such an event as a miracle is scientifically 
possible. 

The step next in order leads to the proposition that 
Bible miracles are well established, not only as to their 
probability, but likewise as to their certainty; provided, 
as heretofore, that such an event as a miracle upon sci- 
entific grounds is possible. It will be admitted, per- 
haps, without any controversy, that the certainty of all 
historic events, from the nature of the case, must rest 
in the main upon either monuments, written records, 
or verbal testimony. Bible miracles are historic events: 
therefore they must rest, as to their credibility, upon either 
monuments, records, or verbal testimony. ‘That is, if 
Bible miracles were actually performed, there are no other 
ways than these just mentioned, through which we can 
now know of them or establish their truthfulness. Still, 
as is well known, David Hume, holding the scientific 
impossibility of all miraculous events, bases his objection 
to those recorded in the Bible upon the unreliability 
of human testimony in contrast with the uniformity of 
nature. In brief, his position is, that no amount of testi- 
mony would be sufficient to convince him of the credi- 
bility of a miracle; for a miracle is contrary to the 
uniformity of nature, which, as he insisted, is firmly estab- 
lished. If, therefore, all the people in Jerusalem had 
said, for instance, that Jesus rose from the dead; or if 
Jesus himself had said he rose from the dead; or if all 
the writers of the Bible had said they were inspired, 
specially and miraculously inspired, to write the Scrip- 
tures, — still neither the one nor the other event ought 
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to be believed, according to Hume’s theory, and on this 
ground : that human testimony is unreliable, at least when 
it appears to be in conflict with what is termed the 
established course of nature. Hence, seemingly, there is 
nothing further to be said, for there is no way left of 
establishing the certainty of Bible miracles: the only 
possible appeal is, by Hume’s theory, entirely cut off. 

It has been claimed, however, by certain excellent 
thinkers, that human testimony, even in the face of what 
seems to be the uniformity of nature, is not so unreliable 
as Hume represents, and that there are historic facts and 
unrebutted testimony, which ought to be admitted in the 
final settlement of even those matters that seem to be in 
conflict with nature’s ordinary methods. 

William E. Channing, in criticising this position of 
Hume, makes use of the following very sensible lan- 
guage : — 

“This argument of Hume proves too much, and therefore 
proves nothing. It proves too much; for if I am to reject the 
strongest testimony to miracles, because testimony has often de- 
ceived me, whilst nature’s order has never been found to fail, then 
I ought to reject a miracle, even if I should see it with my own 
eyes and if all my senses should attest it; for all my senses have 
sometimes given false reports, whilst nature, as it is said, has never 
gone astray : therefore, be the circumstances ever so decisive, still 
I must not believe what I see, and what I hear, and what I touch, 
or what all my senses declare to be true. This proves too much ; 


for disbelief in the case supposed is out of our power, and is in- 
stinctively pronounced absurd.” 


Further on in his argument Dr. Channing continues 
thus, — 


“Testimony, we are told, cannot prove a miracle. Now, the 
truth is, that testimony, of itself and immediately, proves no facts 
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whatever, not even the most common. Testimony can do nothing 
more than show us the state of another’s mind in regard to a given 
fact. It can only show us that the testifier has a conviction that a 
certain event has occurred. But still his conviction needs to be ex- 
plained, especially when he dies for it; and if no cause can be found 
but the occurrence itself to account for his conviction, then that 
occurrence is to be admitted as true. Now, the conviction of those 
who testified to Bible miracles requires an explanation; and the 
great and fundamental principle of human belief, namely, that every 
effect must have a cause, compels us to admit the miracle.” 


Certainly, for candor and comprehensiveness, no strong- 
er or clearer statement of the case against Hume than 
this from Dr. Channing can be desired. 

But for the sake of the argument we will grant Hume’s 
position, — that human testimony cannot establish mira- 
cles, if miracles are contrary to the established course of 
nature. This, however, should be borne in mind during 
the argument: that human testimony is reliable in these 
matters so far as it is not in conflict with the uniformity 
of nature. This claim even Hume would allow. 

We therefore proceed to weigh the evidence for Bible 
miracles derived from human testimony, monuments, and 
observances, with this distinct understanding that all such 
evidence shall be entirely surrendered unless subsequently 
it can be shown that such miraculous transactions as are 
recorded in the Bible are scientifically possible. 

First in order are the miracles of the Old Testament. 
A greatly abridged statement of the case is the follow- 
ing :— 

Moses, justly celebrated as one of the great men of 
antiquity, reports that in his day certain miraculous events 
took place. He assures the world that Jehovah wrought 
them to secure the deliverance of Israel, and to convince 
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the people that the Lord is God. The genuineness of these 
Mosaic accounts and of later accounts has been estab- 
lished beyond reasonable question: they were compiled 
into the sacred volume, according to satisfactory evi- 
dence, by devoted prophets, and were repeatedly ac- 
knowledged as authentic by our Lord and his apostles. 

The New-Testament miracles are far nearer as to date, 
and in support of them certain devout men gave testi- 
mony in face of suffering and death. Those men knew 
they could have saved their lives, had they testified other- 
wise than they did. They were confident, and certainly 
thought they knew what they affirmed. With almost 
legal exactness does the third Evangelist, an educated 
physician, depose and say : — : 

‘“¢ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth in order 
a declaration of those things which are most surely believed 
among us, 

“Even as they delivered them unto us, which from the begin- 
ning were eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word; 

“Tt seemed good to me also, having had perfect understanding 
of all things from the very first, to write unto thee in order, most 
excellent Theophilus, 


“That thou mightest know the certainty of those things wherein 
thou hast been instructed.” 


Now, a fair question is this; Did those men whose 
moral character cannot be impeached, whose competency 
cannot be questioned, whose presence on the spot no one 
denies, and who in nearly every instance sealed their 
testimony with their blood, severally, conjointly, and 
deliberately falsify respecting those remarkable events 
with which they were intimately connected, which they 
claimed to have seen with their eyes, to have heard with 
their ears, and to have handled with their hands? 
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But it should be borne in mind still further, that this 
testimony and these verified depositions are corroborated 
by outside parties, who in some instances were hostile to 
those who wrote the Gospels. These parties were freely 
permitted, with a few exceptions, to witness all the various 
miracles ; in some instances the miracles were wrought 
in their homes, and upon members of their families. In 
point of fact, these remarkable deeds of our Lord and 
the apostles were rarely performed in secret ; there were 
no appointed places ; there were no prepared instruments 
and appliances: they were wrought without apparent 
effort, “in the street and in the market-place, in the wil- 
derness and on the sea, by the sick man’s bed and at 
the dead man’s bier ;”” they were wrought upon any pub- 
lic occasion, and in all public places when opportunity 
permitted or circumstance required; in each place and 
at all times men were challenged to test, and sift to the 
bottom, the things they saw and heard. In substance 
the appeal was made to all outside parties, as to Thomas, 
“Reach hither thy fingers, and behold my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side ; and be 
not faithless, but believing.” Men did apply their tests: 
they questioned and cross-questioned those upon whom 
the miracles were wrought. Our Lord’s enemies tracked 
and tagged him day and night to find some fault or flaw, 
or to discover some trick of legerdemain ; but at length 
gave up all such efforts. So overwhelming were the facts 
in the case, that the Jews not only never denied those 
public miracles of our Lord, but affirmed them ; that is, 
they charged him with working them by magic and by 
satanic aid; and they publicly condemned some of his 
most notable miracles, and condemned them because they 
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were wrought upon the sabbath day. Some of those events 
were so well established that such early sceptics as Celsus, 
Julian, and Porphyry found it impossible to deny them: 
indeed, they made no attempt at denial. Their only at- 
tempt was to break the force of our Lord’s miracles by 
recounting similar deeds which had been reported of 
Persius, Inachus, Minos, and certain others. 

Not only the confessions, but likewise the conduct, of 
these outside parties, from first to last, has all the sugges- 
tiveness and significance of a confession. The recorded 
conduct of Pharaoh and his hosts, of Nebuchadnezzar 
and his princes, of Belshazzar and his lords, of Sennach- 
erib and his army, of Ahab and the priests of Baal, were 
precisely what would be expected if the transactions 
‘which the Old-Testament writers reported were true. 
That the Israelites were slaves in Egypt, and for some 
reason were suddenly emancipated, no one now ques- 
tions ; that they passed many years in what is termed a 
wilderness, without the ordinary means of physical sup- 
port, has ample confirmation; that during their subse- 
quent exile in Babylon some of their number rose 
suddenly to high political distinction, is now satisfactorily 
established by monumental history; and that in some 
manner their great prophets obtained knowledge of future 
events, — a knowledge which did not find its verification 
until centuries afterwards, — is a fact which no student of 
prophecy and history would think of denying.® 

In the main the same things may be said of the New- 
Testament miracles. The recorded conduct of the com- 
mon people, of the Pharisees, and of the Roman rulers, 
was precisely such as would be expected if what the 
apostles have reported were true. 
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Nor do the corroborative confessions and conduct of 
these outside parties lack support; for the argument is 
still further confirmed by certain existing commemorative 
rites and observances. The Passover, the Christian Sab- 
bath, and the Christian Church are commemorative in- 
stitutions, and are most intimately connected with the 
reported miracles of the Bible. If our Lord, for instance, 
did not rise from the dead, then the origin and continua- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, instituted just before and in 
commemoration of his death; also the origin and con- 
tinued observance of the first in place of the seventh day 
of the week as the sabbath, which from the days of the 
apostles has been regarded as commemorative of the 
resurrection ; together with the existence of the Christian 
Church, whose early history is likewise inseparably linked 
with the resurrection, and whose existence on earth has 
depended and always will depend more or less upon the 
faith which that event inspires, —we repeat, if our Lord 
did not rise from the dead, then these commemorative 
rites and observances would be unaccountable; they 
would be historic prodigies, scarcely less astounding than 
are the mightiest deeds which have been reported of 
Christ and his apostles.° 

Indeed, how manifold are the improbabilities that either 
friends or enemies, or those who were neither friends nor 
enemies, would have instituted these solemn rites and 
observances — the Passover, the Lord’s Supper, the 
Lord’s Day, and the Christian Church, — had there been 
no occasion calling for or demanding their establishment ! 
Or, may we not ask what other explanation has ever been 
offered to account for these rites and observances which 
is at all comparable with the one that the Christian Church 
has always regarded as adequate ? 
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In view, therefore, of the testimony adduced from out- 
side parties, and in view of these various kinds of corrobo- 
rativé monumental evidence, the case would seem to be 
so far made out that even David Hume would not have 
called in question the facts reported, provided he could 
have been convinced that such an event as a miracle upon 
strictly scientific grounds is possible. 

We present, however, one additional argument; and 
then, as lawyers say, we will sum up the case. Said a 
gentleman to the author not long since, —a gentleman, 
a lawyer by profession, whose reasoning powers were in 
advance of his acquaintance with the facts of religious 
history, — “If it had been generally known in Jerusalem, 
as orthodox Christianity claims, that Jesus rose from the 
dead ; if at one time he was seen of more than five hun- 
dred persons, as Paul asserts ; if the apostles in Christ’s 
name really wrought miracles, healing sick and raising to 
life dead men; and if there were such remarkable dis- 
plays of power on the day of Pentecost as are recorded 
in the New Testament, —then almost everybody ought 
to have been convinced, and multitudes ought to have 
become Christians.” 

We unhesitatingly concede the force of this reasoning. 
For, of a certainty, if what is reported in the New Testa- 
ment is true, multitudes ought to have been convinced, 
and many, at least of the common people, ought at once 
to have espoused the Christian faith. 

The pertinent question, therefore, is this: What are 
the historic facts in the case? The answer is that, not- 
withstanding the obstacles and perils that beset the path 
of those who embraced the new faith, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the hardened Pharisees and rulers, yet 
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just such numbers did embrace Christianity as would 
naturally be expected to do so, provided the remarkable 
events recorded in the New Testament actually took place. 

Tacitus, the Roman historian, speaking of the early 
Christians, whom he calls “ detestable criminals,” makes 
use of this language : — 


“The author of their sect was Christus, who had been executed 
in Tiberius’ time by the procurator Pontius Pilate. This pestilen- 
tial superstition, checked for a while, burst out again, not only 
through Judea, the first seat of the evil, but even through Rome. 
First were arrested those who made no secret of their sect, and by 
this clew a vast multitude of others also.” 


Pliny, the friend of Trajan and Tacitus, was sent to rule 
Bithynia. Perplexed at the great numbers of Christians, 
he wrote to the Emperor Trajan to know what should be 
done; for “I fear,’’ he said, “that if the vast numbers 
who are implicated are put out of the way my realms will 
be depopulated.” 


“There is not a race of men [says Justin Martyr], barbarian or 
Greek, nay, of those who live in wagons, or who are nomads, or 
shepherds in tents, among whom prayers and eucharists are not 
offered to the Father and Maker of the universe, through the name 
of the crucified Jesus.” 

“The word of our Master [says Clement] did not remain in 
Judzea as philosophy remained in Greece, but has been poured out 
over the whole world, persuading Greeks and barbarians alike, race 
by race, village by village, every city, whole houses, and hearers 
one by one; nay, not a few of the philosophers themselves.” 

“Tn all Greece, and in all barbarian races within our world 
[says Origen], there are tens of thousands who have left their 
national laws and customary gods for the law of Moses and the 
word of Jesus Christ.” 

“Tf you do not believe the miracles [says Augustine], you must 
then believe that the world was converted without miracles; and 
this would be a miracle.” 
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It thus appears that just the result followed the events 
recorded in the New Testament, that was demanded by a 
shrewd lawyer, provided those events actually took place. 
That is, within a few years after the death of Christ, vast ° 
numbers embraced the Christian doctrine, holding it so 
firmly that they were willing to die in its defence. 

In summing up the case in the light of the facts thus 
far presented, we adopt a method that shows the striking 
improbabilities which those who reject Bible miracles are 
obliged to encounter. 

First, It would be remarkable if a single intelligent 
and apparently honest witness, with many motives to de- 
clare the truth, and not one motive to utter a falsehood, 
should nevertheless voluntarily prefer, even at great per- 
sonal peril, to utter many baseless falsehoods. But repeat- 
edly was this the case, unless the Bible writers and the 
friends of Christ believed the miraculous events recorded. 

Second, It would be still more remarkable if several 
competent, intelligent, and pious eye-witnesses should 
conjointly, and at great personal peril, utter base and im- 
probable falsehoods, and utter them in opposition to all 
the ordinary motives governing humanity. But such, pre- 
cisely, is the improbability, unless the Bible writers saw 
and felt those facts which they have testified to and 
recorded. Well may it be asked, How could those proph- 
ets and apostles conjointly, and at great personal peril, be 
tempted to falsify respecting matters of public character 
which could be brought within the test of eyesight, being 
objects of general observation ? 

Third, It would be still more remarkable, and well- 
nigh incredible, if such improbable and base falsehoods 
were fully confirmed by the direct and indirect testimony 
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and confessions of those who were acknowledged ene- 
mies of the prophets and apostles. But such is the im- 
probability unless the Bible writers actually saw and felt 
what they have testified to and recorded. 

Fourth, It would be still more remarkable, — indeed, 
no terms are strong enough to express the height of 
the involved improbabilities, — if such supposed base false- 
hoods, uttered by good men at great personal peril, were 
still further supported, and in various ways confirmed, by 
civil and religious rites and institutions commemorative 
of these supposed false events. But such, nevertheless, 
unquestionably is the startling improbability, unless it is 
admitted that the Bible writers testified correctly. 

Now, it must be confessed that these are amazing 
improbabilities ; and yet they squarely confront those who 
deny the truthfulness of the events testified to by the 
prophets and apostles. 

May we not ask what would be thought of a jury of 
twelve men who would render a verdict against the most 
solemn depositions of some of the noblest men who have 
ever walked the earth, — depositions sealed with blood, 
depositions confirmed by a continuous array of corrobo- 
rative evidence? We venture the statement, that if any 
lawyer should present a case, supported by such evidence, 
to a jury of twelve men; if he should also clearly prove 
to those twelve men that the events testified to were sci- 
entifically possible ; and if those men, in the face of such 
corroborated testimony, should return a verdict not in 
accordance with the evidence presented, —that lawyer 
and that court would be appalled. The lawyers in that 
court-room who were acquainted with the acknowledged 
laws of evidence would look into one another’s faces 
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bewildered ; the judge on the bench would refuse to 
believe his eyes and ears. After a few moments’ silence 
he might well dismiss the court with this single injunction : 
“ Gentlemen, you are discharged: the mission of all civil 
courts on earth — is ended.” 

We insist, therefore, that the magnificent weight of this 
testimony from the lips and pens of truthful and intelli- 
gent eye-witnesses, confirmed by enemies, confirmed by 
monumental rites, confirmed by civil and religious ob- 
servances, confirmed by contemporaneous history, con- 
firmed by co-ordinate transactions, which took place in 
almost every part of the Roman Empire, is matched by 
no evidence which has ever yet been adduced in support 
of any other fact, or any other grouping of facts, found 
recorded in human history. 

One piece of seaweed floating past would hardly 
attract attention, much less would it enable one to 
make an unquestioned induction as to the tides. 
But when for five or six hours nearly every piece of 
seaweed, stick, and odd waif moves in the same direc- 
tion, then do we not confidently say, “The tides are at 
work’? 

Thus if some one man, a stranger perhaps, should 
report an unheard-of and remarkable event, we might 
well question it. But when scores of men, who in other 
respects have proved themselves reliable, affirm under 
the most solemn circumstances, and in the most solemn 
manner, that a given event took place under their eye- 
sight, and when every conceivable circumstance in any 
way related to that event strongly corroborates it, then 
ought not this tide-flow of testimony and of affairs, at 
least in the judgment of thoughtful men, utterly to sweep 
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away preconceived notions as to the impossibility of 
miracles when they are thus strongly confirmed? 

One might just as well discredit the evidence of the 
tides as that of the Bible miracles. When an objector 
says, “The Bible miracles are impossible,” a proper reply 
would be, “ Unless they are true, the confirmed testimony 
respecting them is likewise impossible.” It is at least a 
choice between impossibilities. Such is the massive evi- 
dence which the Christian Church presents in support 
of Bible miracles. 

But, notwithstanding all that has been said, are we 
expected, some one asks, to believe that the waters of 
the Red Sea actually became walls on the right and left 
of the Israelites? Are we expected to believe in such 
a stupendous miracle as that which is said to have ar- 
rested, at the command of Joshua, all the planetary and 
stellar machinery? And are we to believe that Christ was 
literally dead until the third day, and that afterwards he 
rose from the dead? Are we to believe these, and all 
the other recorded miracles? 

The answer is: Yes; we ought to believe them, every 
one, fully, confidently, and unqualifiedly, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: there is a God, who is a Father, and 
who loves and will aid his children, and who will do for 
them great and marvellous things when there are wise 
and sufficient reasons. We ought also to believe them, 
because they are found recorded in the best book in the 
world, and because the records of that book, even under 
adverse criticism, extending through a period of nearly 
a hundred years, and conducted by some of the most 
learned scholars of Germany, are more and more shown 
to be genuine and literal. And we ought to believe 
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them, because of the mass of unrebutted and irrefutable 
testimony and evidence which is presented in their 
support. 

But in the introductory parts of this chapter it was 
promised that all this class of evidence, however convin- 
cing, should nevertheless be regarded as of no account, 
unless it could be proved that miraculous events, such 
as are recorded in the Bible, are scientifically possible. 
The entire argument, it will be noticed, is thus made to 
hinge upon what is termed scientific possibility. 

Preliminary to this part of the discussion, attention is 
called to the fact that there is a difference of opinion 
among those who have examined this subject from a 
purely orthodox point of view, concerning whether Bible 
miracles are a positive violation of nature, or only a vio- 
lation of the existing or the recognized order of nature. 

It may be remarked in passing, that our Lord and his 
apostles at no time raised the question whether miracles 
are, or are not, against the laws of nature. They simply 
wrought the deeds, and testified to the facts. The ques- 
tion of violation of law was of later growth, and in 
modern times has been variously stated. 

For instance, Chancellor Dawson reasons, that, though 
miracles are inexplicable, they are not contrary to law 
in its broadest sense, but merely contrary to the ordi- 
nary methods of nature’s procedure. President McCosh, 
too, thinks that miracles are not against nature, but only 
against our ordinary understanding of nature. Matthew 
Arnold, speaking of the cures wrought by our Lord, 
says, — 

“These cases are not what people are fond of calling the 
supernatural, but what are better called the non-natural. They 
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are, like the grace of Raphael, or the grand style of Phidias, 
eminently natural ; but above common, low-pitched nature, —a line 
of nature not yet mastered or followed out.” 


In the same vein is the statement of James Freeman 
Clarke : — 

“We may believe the miracles of Jesus to be atural in this 
sense: that under the same conditions they could have been done 
by others, and that they are probably prophetic of a time in which 
they shall be done by others.” ; 

As might be expected, the force of this view has been 
acknowledged by certain sceptics, who have immediately 
taken occasion thereby to pass to an extreme. position, 
and upon this ground have made various attacks upon 
the authority of all reported miracles. Rousseau and 
Hase are representative. They claim, that, even if it - 
could be shown that all the,reported deeds of our Lord 
were wrought, it would be impossible to prove that they 
were miracles. 

“A miracle [says Rousseau] is an exception to the laws of 
nature; and, as we do not know what the laws of nature are, we 
cannot determine whether any given event is, or is not, a devia- 
tion from these laws: therefore it is impossible to prove the reali- 
ty of a miracle.” 

“The operation of God [says Hase] is not outside of the world, 
but according to the laws of the world, because the world is in 


and through God: hence no particular fact can ever be known 
with scientific certainty to be a miracle.” 7° 


The correct position to be taken with regard to this 
phase of the subject is this: that the wonderful events 
recorded in the Bible, whether violations of nature, or 
only violations of the recognized order of nature, answer, 
nevertheless, all the purposes for which miracles were 
wrought. ‘To the average mind the matter of the techni- 
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cal violation of law is only secondary. The vital question 
with such minds takes this form: Were those remarkable 
deeds actually wrought by the prophets, by our Lord, and 
his apostles? and if it is clearly proved that they were, 
then, whether law has been actually violated, or in some 
transcendental sense has not been violated, will practically 
be of not the slightest concern. 

In other words, prove beyond doubt, for instance, that 
the waters of the Red Sea were so parted as to make 
a wall on the right hand and on the left, and that the 
parting and water-walls were such that the Israelites could 
pass over the sea-bed dry-shod; or prove beyond ques- 
tion that the whole celestial machinery was arrested for 
nearly a day, so that there was no day like that before 
-it or after it; or prove satisfactorily that Elijah called 
down fire from heaven, and that the water in the trenches 
about the altar burst out in flames and burned dry; or 
prove with perfect clearness that Jesus was dead, that he 
lay dead in his grave until the third day after his interment, 
that he afterwards lived, and with a mutilated body walked 
among his disciples for forty days, —we repeat, prove one 
or all of these facts, and, despite any number of philo- 
sophic definitions, common-sense will be perfectly satis- 
fied that miracles have been wrought. 

The position, therefore, now to be occupied, and the 
position in establishing which, or in failing to establish 
which, the entire argument stands or falls, is this: that 
transactions such as are recorded in the Bible, whether 
contrary to law or in harmony with law, are possible, and 
that they can be proved to be possible upon no less 
reliable grounds than those furnished by the discoveries 
and inductions of modern scientific research. 
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The attitude of the believer in miracles and that of 
the unbeliever are now clearly before us. The one says, 
“T believe the miraculous events recorded in the Bible, 
because they are well authenticated by testimony and 
monuments.” 

The other replies, “I do not believe Bible miracles, 
and I discredit them, because by universal admission they 
are ‘violations of fixed laws,’ or they are ‘effects contrary 
to the established constitution of things,’ or they are 
‘effects produced by a direct interposition of God, and 
are manifest violations of the laws of nature unless we 
suppose this interposition of God,’ and such supernatural 
violations or interpositions are impossible and incredible.” 

But the believer continues, “I accept the credibility 
of miracles, because they are probable, because they are 
firmly authenticated, and also because certain events have 
taken place in the history of the universe which at the 
time they took place were ‘contrary to the established 
constitution of things,’ and were just as ‘ manifest viola- 
tions of the operations of the known laws of nature’ as 
are the miraculous transactions recorded in the Bible.” 

The closing rejoinder of the unbeliever is this: “If it 
can be clearly proved that any thing has happened in the 
universe that is apparently as contrary to the established 
constitution or course of things as are Bible miracles, 
then I will accept the miracles of the Bible as credible 
upon the evidence already presented.” 

And the believer replies, “I will present such proof, or 
surrender the entire question.” 

In the light of modern thought, does not this imaginary 
dialogue correctly represent the two opposing parties in 
the controversy concerning miracles ? 


; 
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We are therefore in this argument henceforth to search 
siniply for established scientific facts. The first grouping 
of facts is constituted of matters with which all are ac- 
quainted: namely, that the earth to-day has its rivers, 
its lakes, and its oceans; it has its hills, its mountains, 
its islands, and its continents; it has a great variety of 
vegetable life, and an equally great variety of animal life. 
But no one at all familiar with modern science doubts 
that there was a time once when nothing of the kind 
existed: neither rivers, nor lakes, nor oceans, nor hills, 
nor mountains, nor islands, nor continents, nor vegetable 
nor animal life in any of their present varied forms, 
existed. 

Now, these are solid facts to start with and to build 
upon. ‘The scientist, however extreme may be his non- 
belief, or however atheistic his hypothesis, traces back 
the history of our planet through the different stages of 
its geqlogical history, ages upon ages perhaps, but at 
length comes to a time when man likewise was not. 
Not a bone, not a solitary relic of man, can be found after 
reaching certain boundary-lines in geological history. It 
is also discovered that the atmospheric and the surface 
conditions of the earth at that time absolutely precluded 
- the possibility of human life. Indeed, geological history 
can be traced back until a period is reached when animal 
life of every kind was unknown on the earth’s surface: 
not a bird flew through the air, not a worm nor an insect 
of any sort burrowed in the soil. And then a time yet 
earlier is discovered, when only the lower forms of vege- 
table life were ;- and a time still more remote, when they, 
too, were not. But long before those dates there was an 
era when the crust of the earth, destitute of all forms of 
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life, animal or vegetable, was thrown, by certain mighty 
agencies, into folds, forming continents and mountains. 
Nor is this all: an age yet earlier there was, when the 
earth’s surface was round and smooth as a globule of 
boiling lead, dropped through the atmosphere to cool, 
and when the surface of the earth was heated as is iron 
when taken fresh from the blacksmith’s forge ; the watery 
condensations of the atmosphere, then coming in contact 
with the earth’s surface, caused it to sputter and steam 
like hot iron when plunged in the water-tank to chill it. 
In a word, there was a time when the earth was red hot, 
when it was white hot, blazing hot, even when it was noth- 
ing except a mass of intensely illuminated gas; but long 
before that stage of the earth’s existence, there was a 
time when — But our radical materialistic and natural- 
istic friends can go no farther. They do not want to go 
farther. ‘They suspect some mischief ahead. 

We may add, however, that it is an irrefutable scientific 
induction, that what is true of our planet is true of every 
other planet, and of every star. In a word, there was a 
time when there was no material object in the whole 
physical universe except such as were clothed with glow- 
ing and roaring flames of fire. Thus far the atheistic 
scientist can go; but when asked to advance a step 
farther, he replies that he will not,— not a step. When 
asked what was the cause of these mighty fires? or who 
lit this glowing torch, and flung it broadcast through a 
seemingly infinite space of pitch-black night? he will not 
speak : he folds his arms, and seals his lips. 

It will just as°well answer our present purpose, how- 
ever, to confine the discussion to those historic epochs 
with which an atheistic materialism is in the habit of 
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dealing. Three notable historic events are, therefore, 
selected for examination ; namely, the introduction upon 
this earth of vegetable life, the introduction of animal life, 
and the introduction of man. Several other eras would 
suit our purpose quite as well, — such, for instance, as the 
origin of matter, the origin of light, and the origin of 
motion ; but the above selection as to the origin of the 
different types of life will render the discussion somewhat 
less complicated. 7* 

The first position taken, therefore, is this: There was 
once a time when vegetable life could no more have 
existed on this earth than it can now exist in a furnace 
that is white hot. But the earth cooled off; the waters 
were condensed; the dry land appeared, and days and 
seasons were established. In a word, the earth became 
such that upon it vegetable life could thrive. But at that 
time there was no vegetable life to thrive. Its coming 
would have been pronounced impossible ; for, according 
to the theory of scepticism, the uniform course of nature 
cannot be changed nor interfered with. Plant-life would 
have been an interference. There was likewise a funda- 
mental difficulty ; for there was no oak to produce an 
acorn, and there was no acorn to produce an oak. 

It would be an interesting and very suggestive question 
to ask, Whence the first oak and whence the first acorn, 
since there was neither oak nor acorn to start with? for 
without the first oak there could be no acorn, and without 
the first acorn there can be no oak. While this would 
be an interesting question, and inevitably leads into the 
presence of a supernatural Being, still this is not the vital 
point now engaging attention. That which is vital to the 
discussion is this: When vegetable life for the first time 
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adorned this earth as it once did, then, from some cause, 
natural or supernatural (it is entirely immaterial whether 
we call it natural or supernatural), there were “ effects 
contrary to the established constitution of things ;”’ there 
were “manifest violations of existing orders ;”” there were 
things that never had been known on earth before ; things 
that at the time could not, judging from the past, have 
been predicted, nor accounted for, nor thought of; things 
not a whit less marvellous than the manna and the quails 
in the Arabian wilderness, — indeed, things far more mar- 
vellous than the feeding of those Israelitish multitudes 
then took the earth by surprise: for, without a vegetable 
germ to precede it or announce it, came the lichen and 
the moss, and without a bulb came the ferns, and without 
a seed or.an acorn came every tree of the vegetable 
kingdom. ‘Therefore what is contrary to an “ established 
constitution of things’? on this earth has been found to 
be possible. Hence may we not challenge the objector 
to present some new grounds for his rejection of Bible 
miracles ? 72 

But without hastening to the application of this point, 
we remark, that during the early stages of vegetable life, 
the pre-Laurentian period, for instance, the plants then 
existing could have said, Ours is the exclusive sovereignty ~ 
of this earth. They could have reasoned thus: “ Noth- 
ing contrary to this present course of nature can happen, 
and no interruption of this present established constitu- 
tion of things is possible.” All things shall continue as 
they are. Vegetable life is forever king. 

But there was an interruption: mighty changes in the 
atmosphere and on the earth’s surface took place; that 
pristine vegetation was swept completely away ; other and 
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different varieties of vegetable life, up to that time entirely 
unknown, clothed the earth’s surface and enhanced its 
beauty. 

Now, it is with this series of indisputable facts in the 
vegetable kingdom that the believer in Bible miracles 
confronts the unbeliever. The argument in brief takes 
this form: Bible miracles have in their favor strong 
antecedent probabilities ; they have likewise in support 
of their credibility an overwhelming amount of direct 
testimony and collateral evidence ; and, further, they are 
scientifically possible, inasmuch as just such interruptions 
and interventions as are demanded for Bible miracles 
actually occurred when vegetable life first made its appear- 
ance. Hence it must be admitted, that a denial of Bible 
miracles on the ground of impossibility is a forced denial, 
with nothing whatever in science or reason to support it.73 

The second historic era to which attention is called is 
the one introducing animal life upon the earth. The 
position is indisputable, that there was a time when ani- 
mals could no more live and breathe upon our planet 
than they can now live and breathe in a furnace heated 
with an intenser heat than are those furnaces in which 
iron flows like water. Take, for illustration, the lowest 
and earliest type of the vertebrate, the fish. There need 
be no argument to show that a fish cannot swim far 
through a caldron of boiling metal, nor even through a 
tank of boiling water. One stroke of its fins would end 
the struggle. But such were once the conditions of this 
earth and of the waters surrounding it. The former 
question asked in case of vegetable life in substance 
recurs: Whence the first fish, and whence the first fish- 
spawn? since originally there was neither fish nor spawn. 
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And without the first spawn there could be no fish, and 
without the first fish there could be no spawn. 

While this is an interesting and suggestive question, 
leading directly into the presence of the supernatural, 
still it does not involve the point of special interest ; 
for the fact now engaging attention is, that when fish-life 
for the first time filled the waters of the seas, the lakes, 
the rivers, and the smaller streams, as once it did, then 
from some cause, natural or supernatural (it is entirely 
immaterial which one of these is assigned as the cause), 
they were effects unlike to what was then the estab- 
lished constitution of things, and consequently precisely 
such effects took place as forever settle the scientific pos- 
sibility of miracles. 

Or pass for a moment from the race of fish to ihe 
race of animals living partly in the water and partly on 
the land, —those giant reptiles, monsters, lizard-like in 
shape, sixty feet in length, which for ages were seen 
bounding through the air, sporting in the fens, or frolick- 
ing in the waters, where now stand some of the largest 
cities of the world. Imagine frogs larger than oxen, 
leaping over the hills, and croaking to other frogs of equal 
size miles away, and you will not be extravagant in your 
estimates of a condition of things existing for ages upon 
this earth. Hear these reptilian monsters, the lords of 
the earth, as they talk and argue and contend stoutly in 
support of the theory that they are to rule the world for- 
ever, and that no interruptions or miracles can ever take 
place. Up from the fens and pools came the croak, 
“‘ Frog is forever king!”” We can imagine one of those 
monsters using, in his way, the words of David Hume: 
“A miracle is an interruption of the existing order of 
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things, but the existing order of things can never be 
disturbed. Therefore a miracle is impossible. All things 
will continue as they now are. We shall forever remain 
in these pools and fens — this paradise of frogs.” 

Some Ladyrinthodon monsters can be imagined using 
the words of Benedict Spinoza: ‘“ There is an established 
and inviolable uniformity in the processes of nature 
which cannot be disturbed.” We can imagine a monster 
Rhynchosaurus saying with Theodore Parker, “I do not 
believe there ever was a miracle, or ever will be: every- 
where I find law, the constant mode of the operation of 
the infinite God. There can be no great interruptions.” 

Or we can imagine some intelligent heathen Mosasau- 
rus among those monsters, using the very words of Cicero 
when he says, “‘ Nothing that is impossible can ever have 
happened ; but that which is possible need not excite 
our astonishment, for it is only our ignorance of the 
cause which excites our wonder.” Or we can imagine 
some more orthodox reptile reasoning thus: ‘ Fellow- 
monsters, while we may confidently say that our Creator 
cannot do, and will not allow, an impossibility, yet no 
one of us who has not searched the universe through 
and through is wise enough to decide what events in 
the realms of nature and law are possible or impossible : 
therefore the existing order of things, for aught we know, 
may be disturbed and forever changed.” And we can 
imagine the other monsters making sport of this orthodox 
speech. 

But, while they were arguing and reasoning upon the 
permanency of things ; while, like naughty children, some 
of them were stamping the foot on the ground, and 
affirming that nothing can take place “contrary to the 
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course of nature,” or “in violation of the established 
constitution of things ;” while they were saying, ‘“ Where 
is the promise of his coming? for, since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation,’’ — then quickly darkness covered 
the heavens, the earth quaked, the sun became black, the 
moon became as blood, every mountain and island were 
moved out of their places; hot and fiery floods and a 
poisoned atmosphere came, and swept them all away. 
So total was the extinction of that race of monster rep- 
tiles, that not one was left during the next geological 
period, and to-day only their skeletons remain to acquaint 
us with the facts of their existence and nature. 

That which was apparently impossible to the then 
ruling race on earth became possible, — even the stupen- 
dous miracle of another new creation ushering in the 
higher animals, and man, to take the place of the monster 
reptiles which had forever disappeared.74 

Does some one venture to reply that all these matters 
are easily accounted for upon naturalistic grounds? Is it 
claimed that vegetable life came upon the earth by spon- 
taneous generation ; that lower forms of animal life were 
evolved from vegetable life ; and that the higher animals 
and man, without any miraculous interposition, were in 
an orderly way evolved from the lower animals? 

Now, even if these claims were each admitted, still the 
argument in hand would all the same retain its force: 
for the vegetable life which once was not, afterwards was ; 
and the animal life which once was not, likewise after- 
wards was. Here, it must be confessed, were enormous 
breaks in the established constitution of things. 

But these claims of spontaneous generation and evolu- 
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tion by natural selection, upon which materialism is 
entirely dependent, are, in the light of modern thought, 
nothing but the merest unauthorized assumption. There 
is not aman of science on-earth to-day, theist or atheist, 
who claims that there is a particle of reliable evidence 
’ that life originally came into this world through sponta- 
neous generation.75 ‘The assumption is freely made, but 
the evidence is utterly wanting. Nor is there a noted 
man of science anywhere to be found, theist or atheist, 
who claims that there is a shred of evidence affording 
proof that life has ever appeared except through the 
presence of antecedent life.7® 

But there still remains for consideration the original 
appearance of man upon the earth. In certain respects 
he is the miracle of miracles. All things considered, he 
is the most unaccountable riddle for science to solve. 

Did the limits of this treatise allow, it would be inter- 
esting to trace the desperate attempts which have been 
made to develop man from the lower orders of being. 
All that need be said is, that all such attempts have been 
utter failures. We hazard nothing in saying that there is 
not an eminent scientific man living who dares now ques- 
tion the statement that not “a single plank on which one 
can tread with a firm foothold has yet been laid over the 
chasm which separates the human body, mind, and soul 
from the most advanced species of the brute creation.” 77 

At this point, the issue in this discussion may be re- 
ferred to two very simple questions: First, was there a 
time when man was not on this earth? Second, is he 
here now? It makes no difference by what process he 
came : his coming proclaimed to the universe a new order 
of things, —a human dispensation ; and Bible miracles, 
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upon scientific grounds, were proved to be a scientific 
possibility at the very moment man as man inaugurated 
the human dispensation. 

It is at present an interesting side-question that asks, 
What theory of man’s creation shall be substituted if the 
one presented in the Bible is rejected? There was a 
time when no man, woman, or child could walk this 
earth, or did walk it. Whence did they come? 

For a moment test the question with regard to the first 
woman. ‘There could have been no first child without 
a woman; and there could have been no first woman 
unless she had grown from a child, or had been full-* 
formed by supernatural power. The first child, or the 
first full-grown woman, could not have sprung from the 
ground without supernatural aid. She could not have 
made herself. The man could not have made her. 
There is no shred of evidence that she was developed 
from either moss, worms, orang-outangs, or other lower 
orders. She must have been some way made. In a 
word, we defy the whole world of science to throw a 
solitary ray of light upon the creation of the first woman, 
apart from creation by divine and miraculous interven- 
tion.78 

May we be allowed to repeat the thought, that the 
coming of humanity upon this earth is the supremest of 
the miracles? Is there any room for doubt, that at that 
moment a greater disturbance of the then existing order 
of things took place than has ever since happened, even 
if every miracle recorded in the Bible is admitted without 
qualification into the realm of fact? 

Now, as the mind for a moment takes in the entire 
scope of this discussion, is not the logic irrefutable? 
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First, Bible miracles are probable if they are possible: 
that, by every candid reader, is no doubt admitted. 
Second, Bible miracles are credible if they are possible: 
that, too, by every candid reader is doubtless admitted. 
But, zizrd, that Bible miracles are fosszble, is a fact that 
is placarded upon every new order of things that has 
come into this universe since the dawn of light. There- 
fore Bible miracles are fossible, and they are prodadie, 
and they are certain. 

Or, returning to the general method that has been em- 
ployed in the earlier parts of this treatise, the reason- 
ing will be found equally well fortified. For the volume 
of material Nature in the records of her creations and 
re-creations, of her vital changes and transformations, 
of her production of new species and new eras, of her 
mighty renovations, redemptions, indeed, among all her 
multiplied wonder-strokes, affords overwhelming evidence 
that a supernatural Being has had from first to last his 
hand upon the course of things. But that such a Being 
has only touched, and that for but once, the material 
universe, firmly establishes both the possibility and the 
certainty of all useful and well-authenticated miracles.79 

Next, looking into the volume of mind, it is found that 
human instincts plead for some marked attestatiom of 
important messages and facts. So strong is this plea, that 
David Hume built upon it in part his objections to the 
credibility of miracles. He would have shown himself, 
however, a profounder philosopher, had he sought to 
solve the reason for these instinctive demands in human 
souls. 

No less suggestive is the constitution of mind. When- 
ever a human personality, in its majesty, its sublimity, and 
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in its wonderful contrasts with material things, wakes to 
consciousness, the whole array of useful and well-authen- 
ticated miracles instantly passes within the circle of sci- 
entific possibility. We need not dwell upon this thought ; 
for, indeed, all other wonders seem dwarfed in comparison 
with the miraculous appearance of a human mind in a 
physical universe. 

Nor need we in this connection devote much time to 
the volume of history. It is true, that while at first 
thought the data derived from this third source of in- 
formation seem to militate strongly against the doctrine 
of miracles, —inasmuch as the narrow range of present 
observation shows uniformity rather than interruption, — 
still, when the broader and grander historic fields are 
explored, the outlook clearly discloses both the possi- 
bility and the probability of every Bible miracle. For 
instance, there can be no question that the introduction 
of the kingdom of physical light into the universe in 
place of the previously existing emptiness and blackness 
was attended by a break in the order of things then exist- 
ing. Norcan there be any question that the introduction 
of the kingdom of physical life in place of the previously 
existing reign of physical death was likewise attended by 
a break in the existing order of things. Also it cannot 
be denied that when the kingdom of man, rising, appar- 
ently, at a single bound in supreme dominion over brute 
creations, was assured in that, there were then such inter- 
ruptions in the course of nature, as in point of grandeur 
and wonder outrank even the reported resurrection of 
dead men to life. But these interruptions in the material 
universe, concerning which there is no reasonable ground 
for question, render it highly probable, inasmuch as they 
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suggest divine methods, that miracles under this same 
divine supervision would usher in the two grandest reli- 
gious dispensations that have ever blessed mankind. 
Only a moment’s reflection, therefore, is needed to show 
that the working of miracles at the inauguration of the 
Jewish and the Christian religions is in perfect harmony 
with the long-continued and majestic story of universal 
history.78 

May we be allowed to be still more specific? The 
Supreme Being who evoked a universe of flames out of 
pre-existing darkness was the same Being, who, in answer 
to the prayer of Elijah the prophet, sent flames to light 
the altar that had been erected to the living God. The 
first of these-events, the emergence of light from invisible 
realms, and at the command of an invisible power, sci- 
ence declares took place ; but this is no more nor less a 
miracle than the second event, — the triumph of Elijah, 
—which is recorded in the Bible as an historic fact. The 
Supreme Being, who, in ages past, said, “ Let there be 
an expanse in the midst of the waters, and let it divide 
the waters from the waters,’ was the same Being who 
made it possible for Moses to divide the waters of the 
Red Sea before Israel, so that “they were a wall unto 
them on their right hand, and on their left.” The first of 
these events, science declares took place; but this is no 
more nor less a miracle than the second event, which the 
Bible declares likewise took place. The Supreme Being 
who, in ages past, made man, and breathed into him the 
breath of life, was the same Being who made it possible 
for Jesus again to walk this earth, though he had been 
three days dead. The first of these events, — the crea- 
tion of man, — science declares took place; and is no 
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more nor less a miracle than the second event, — the 
resurrection of Christ, — which the four Evangelists de- 
clare took place. 

The Supreme Being, mysterious, mighty, and majestic, 
in whom seemingly are conserved all the forces of the 
universe ; a Being whom science discovers everywhere, 
but often hesitates to name ; a Being who fashioned and 
then sent forth every planet and every star on its stupen- 
dous journey through the universe, who now binds star 
and planet in their courses, and who arrested in its de- 
velopment every past astronomical and geological epoch, 
— is the same Being, who, according to revealed theology, 
arrested other existing processes, so that the sun paused 
over Gideon, and the moon stood still over the valley of 
Ajalon ; so that the mouths of lions were chained, and 
the violence of fire was quenched. He who made and 
moves the stars can of course stop them. He who moves 
the whole retinue of worlds can, with equal ease, move the 
hearts of good men. And therefore, upon scientific 
grounds, the most thorough type of modern thought can 
interpose no valid objection to the saying recorded: 
“ Prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, but 
holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” 79 

But orthodox Christianity is bold with regard to the 
future as well as with regard to the past. It looks. for- 
ward to, and proclaims, at no very distant period, the 
coming of other scenes, interruptions, and interventions. 
It teaches that there are supernatural realms, upon whose 
borders men are now hovering, and that a new epoch of 
startlingly miraculous events is in store for the physical 
universe; for, in like manner as the Old-Testament 
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miracles stood at the threshold of the Jewish theocracy, 
and in like manner as the New-Testament_ miracles at- 
tended the establishment of the Christian Church, so also 
the launching of the physical universe into that which is 
spiritualized, being apparently the final dispensation, will 
be attended by supernatural events, which, for grandeur 
and thrilling interest, will perhaps eclipse all that is past. 
Had we looked in the direction of the constellation of 
the Northern Crown in May, 1866, we should have seen 
a star suddenly burst forth with extraordinary brilliancy. 
Twelve days after that event, we should have observed 
that it had declined from the second to the eighth mag- 
nitude. Only one explanation of this phenomenon has 
been submitted by science. There is no question that 
this outburst of light was a star suddenly wrapped in the 
flames of a burning atmosphere. It is probable it was 
a central sun of some planetary system, which, having 
accomplished its destiny, disappeared. There are other 
instances. Astronomers tell us of new stars in every di- 
rection, which appear and then disappear. Astronomical 
charts are dotted with important stars that have been lost 
from the heavens. So that this stupendous miracle of the 
_ translation of our planetary system into spiritual conditions, 
through a baptism of fire, is not only reported in the Bible, 
but is also more than hinted at among the stars.® 
Interruptions and interventions! Universal physical 
death, the re-appearance of the God-man, the re-embodi- 
ment of those who live to see that day, the resurrection 
of the dead, the judgment, and eternal blessedness to 
those for whom it is reserved, the fittest in perfect secu- 
rity surviving the wreck, the ideal reached, God’s plans 
consummated, and the righteous perfectly satisfied, awak- 
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ing in the likeness of the Redeemer, are the startling 
events and the sublime miracles yet in store: for these 
disclosures the Church of God may well wait in devout 
attitude, in royal behavior, and heroic endeavor. 


The attempt has been made in this volume faithfully to 
subject some of the leading, and so-termed difficult and 
perplexing, doctrines of Bible theology, to the searching 
light of modern thought and science. How well these 
doctrines have borne the test, we leave the reader to 
decide. No conviction in the author’s mind, however, is 
stronger than this: that some day, when the work in 
these departments of truth is better done by some other 
hand, it will be found that all facts of modern science, so 
far as established, and every doctrine of Bible theology, 
so far as understood, will be in perfect league and agree- 
ment. 

With more and more emphasis, as the years roll on, 
will the words of Professor Tyler, in his “Theology of the 
Greek Poets,” be repeated by every devout and scholarly 
believer : — 

“So far, then, from being alarmed at the progressive 
influence of science upon religion, it is with emotions of 
delight too big for utterance that I look down the track © 
of time, and see, with the eye of faith, science and reli- 
gion pouring a flood of light upon each other ; seal after 
seal broken, and page after page of surpassing beauty and 
glory opened to view, simultaneously into nature and 
revelation ; and the world at length irradiated with the 
blended beams of a sanctified literature and an enlight- 
ened Christianity.” 
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Note I,—(Page 12.) 


OETHE puts this idea of blindness coming from preju- 

dice and desire thus: “As are the inclinations, so are 
the opinions.”. Fichte’s version of the same idea is this: 
“Our system of thought is often only the history of our 
heart. . . . Men do not will according to their reason, but 
reason according to their will.” And Julius Miiller says, 
“The answers which Truth gives to a man depend very 
much upon the questions which he puts to Truth.” 

Agassiz, being once asked why foreign naturalists were 
devoid of religion, replied, “They are so absorbed in scien- 
tific investigations that they exhaust themselves before they 
reach that point which connects science and religion.” 

It will have to be admitted that there is among men a 
strange weakness to see but one thing, and have but one 
idea, at atime. It is a tendency applicable to all classes, — 
to the physicist and the metaphysician, to the sceptic and 
the believer. 


Note II.—(Page 15.) 


THE sermon of John Wesley on “Caution against 
Bigotry,” likewise his sermon on “The Catholic Spirit,” 
could be read by many of his followers with great profit. 

There should have been more of this true courtesy 
among Christian believers and theologians from the outset. 
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It is not pleasant to remember, that, when the Arians could 
not agree with the dominant party as to their formula, the 
great Athanasius denounced them as “devils,” “maniacs,” 
“dogs,” “wolves,” “lions,” “hydras,” “eels,” “cuttle-fish,” 
“beetles,” “leeches,” and “swine.” Differences important 
and unimportant, significant and insignificant, alike have 
been transferred to church councils ; which, as Dean Milman 
says, are frequently ‘“‘a battle-field in which a long train of 
animosities and hostilities is to come to an issue. Men 
therefore meet with all the excitement, the estrangement, 
the jealousy and antipathy, engendered by a fierce and 
obstinate controversy. They meet to triumph over their 
adversaries, rather than dispassionately to investigate truth. 
Each is committed to his opinions, each exasperated by 
opposition, each supported by a host of intractable follow- 
ers. Thus it is that men who might otherwise have made 
some of the sublimest discoveries in the field of theology 
have dared neither to think nor speak; influenced by the 
dread of passing for heretics, and of being calumniated, 
reviled, hated, anathematized, excommunicated, imprisoned, 
banished, fined, beggared, starved, if they refused to sub- 
mit.” 

It is well for the church and the world that submission to 
such narrow dictatorship, in many instances, has been re- 
fused. 

Hence we find Whitefield and Wesley leaving the Church 
of England, the Puritans departing from Great Britain, 
Luther breaking from the Papal Church, and Christ quitting 
the synagogues. 

Said one of the ablest speakers at the New-York meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance : — 


“Theology is the Christian philosophy of its time, as it comes 
in contact with the dominant ideas and modes. Augustine, Anselm, 
Calvin, Schleiermacher, Roth, represent its varied expression. 
Each has his worth, yet each is partial. All have their harmony, 
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as they are studied in their relations to the history of doctrine: 
yet all are but fallible teachers of a system never complete so 
long as the devout mind of man shall study afresh the mind of 
Christ.” 


The theologian who will best serve the truth, therefore, 
is he who receives and obeys implicitly the revealed word 
of God, and who refuses to be bound by the hypothetical 
explanations of merely speculative or ecclesiastical theology. 

The words of John Locke upon this point are full of 
wisdom : — 


“For he that examines, and upon a fair examination embraces 
an error for a truth, has done his duty more than he who embraces 
the profession (for the truths themselves he does not embrace) of 
the truth, without having examined whether it be true or no. . . 
He’that takes up the opinions of any church in the lump, without 
examining them, has truly neither searched after nor found truth; 
but has only found those that he thinks have found truth, and so 
receives what they say with implicit faith, and so pays them the 
homage that 1s due only to God.” 


Norte III.—(Page 16.) 


It is refreshing to find that some of the grand thinkers 
of the world now and then pass beyond the limits of narrow 
personal conceits : — 


“The ancients [says Plutarch, and this was said two thousand 
years ago] directed their attack simply to the divine phenomena, 
since God is the beginning and centre of all, and from him all 
things proceed. They overlooked natural causes. The moderns 
[these living over two thousand years ago], neglecting altogether 
the divine ground of things, suppose that every thing can be ex- 
plained by natural causes. Both these views, however, in and 
by themselves are alike partial and defective; and the right under- 
standing of the matter requires that both should be combined.” 


It may be humiliating, but we can discover no improve- 
ment upon this judgment of Plutarch. 
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. Aristotle, “the scribe of nature,” affirms, that, “since God 
is the ground of all being, the highest philosophy is the- 
ology.” And perhaps Plato merely anticipated what all will 
shortly discover; namely, that “other things cannot be un- 
derstood except we first recognize the divine.” 

Darwin wisely prefaces his work on “ The Origin of the 
Species ” with this admirable quotation from Bacon : — 


“To conclude, therefore, let no man out of a weak conceit 
of sobriety, or an ill-applied moderation, think or maintain that a 
man can search too far, or be too well studied, in the book of 
God’s word, or in the book of God’s works, divinity, or philosophy ; 
but rather let men endeavor an endless progress, or proficience in 
both.” 


Buckle seems for once to pass far beyond himself when 
saying, — 


“By the poet, nature is contemplated on the side of the emo- 
tions; by the man of science, on the side of the understanding. 
But the emotions are as much a part of us as the understanding: 
they are as truthful, they are as likely to be right. They have 
their logic and their method of inference. Surely all our faculties 
are needed in the pursuit of truth.” 


Will Buckle add that the theologian, too, may live? 

If Huxley and Tyndall are not equally charitable, we must 
not condemn too severely: neither of them had a university 
education. 


“They are great observers, [I quote from Joseph Cook], prob- 
ably no men greater; but from lack of a fit, large, roundabout 
university training, their sympathies with philosophical and ethical 
themes, in spite of their German studies, are not wide or deep. If 
you measure them on the side of some of the most blazing topics, 
it will be found that their training is painfully incomplete. Tyn- 
dall’s own account of his education (latest number of ‘The Nine- 
teenth Century’) shows that from the very first his mind has been 
in a trance on the topics of physical science, concerning which he 
has made discoveries, — the molecular constitution of gases, heat 
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as molecular motion, sound as molecular motion. It is natural 
that his views in philosophy should be unsatisfactory to experts in 
that department, and that he should see almost nothing except 
the materialistic side, which, as Lotze says, ‘is the horse and not 
the rider.’ ” 

Norte IV. — (Page 19.) 


IF a comparison between orthodoxy and sceptical science, 
as to broadness in effort, is instituted, orthodoxy need not 
blush at its recent record. 

In 1867 there was founded at Princeton College a pro- 
fessorship for the discussion of the relations between Chris- 
tianity and science. In the Princeton Theological Seminary 
there is a chair established for the same purpose. -There is 
a professorship with a ten-thousand-dollar endowment, in 
Union Theological Seminary, for the discussion of the rela- 
tions of Bible theology and modern science. The Vedder 
lectureship in New Brunswick was instituted for the dis- 
cussion of the same themes. Willard Parker founded a 
professorship of hygienic science in Union Theological 
Seminary. At Andover there has just been established 
the Stone professorship, with an endowment of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, to discuss the relations of science and Chris- 
tianity. 

Note V.— (Page 19.) 


Is it not apparent that a too large proportion of those 
who hold to evolution by natural selection are not so much 
in search for facts in support of truth as for facts in support 
of their favorite hypothesis ? 


Note VI. — (Page 24.) 


As to the conclusiveness of probable evidence, the words 
of Mr. Mansel, in his “Limits of Religious Thought,” 
preface, are suggestive :— 


“One-half the objections to revealed religion would fall to 
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the ground if men would not commit the very irrational error of 
expecting clearer conceptions and more rigid demonstrations 
of the invisible things of God than those which they are content 
to accept and act upon in all the concerns of their earthly life.” 


Equally sensible are the words of President McCosh, in 
“Laws of Discursive Thought :” — 


“Tt is in vain to expect demonstration in every line of inquiry. 
Demonstration is confined to a limited class of objects, and these 
characterized by their simple and abstract nature. In most of the 
sciences it is not available: it cannot be had in chemistry, in nat- 
ural history, in psychology, in political economy. In the practical 
affairs of life, no man looks for it.” 


Note VII.— (Page 41.) 


THE author has written a tract bearing the title, “ What 
Noted Men think of the Bible,’ published by Phillips & 
Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York, from which are taken a 
few extracts bearing upon the point before us :— 


“Goethe, whose brilliancy was such as to intoxicate everybody 
with the richness, originality, and grasp of his ideas, was a lifelong 
admirer of the intellectual excellences of the Bible. The follow- 
ing are some of his confessions : — 

“«Tt is a belief in the Bible, the fruits of deep meditation, 
which has served me as the guide of my moral and literary life. 
I have found it a capital safely invested, and richly productive of 
interest. 

“No criticism will be able to perplex the confidence which we 
have entertained of a writing whose contents have stirred up and 
given life to our vital energy by its own. 

“The farther the ages advance in cultivation, the more can 
the Bible be used, partly as the foundation, partly as the means, of 
education, not, of course, by superficial, but by really wise men.’ 

“Matthew Arnold is a writer whose ability is acknowledged, 
and whose freedom of thought lifts him above the charge of 
undue prejudice in favor of the Bible. He says, ‘To the Bible 
men will return, because they cannot do without it; because happi- 
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ness is our being’s end and aim, and happiness belongs to righteous- 
ness, and righteousness is revealed in the Bible. For this simple 
reason men will return to the Bible, just as a man who tried to 
give up food, thinking it was a vain thing and that he could do 
without it, would return to food; or a man who tried to give up 
sleep, thinking it was a vain thing and he could do without it, 
would return to sleep.’ 

“Vieut. Maury, one of the most thorough scientific scholars 
ever employed in the United-States service, says, ‘I have always 
found in my scientific studies, that, when I could get the Bible to 
say any thing upon the subject, it afforded me a firm platform to 
stand upon, and a round in the ladder by which I could safely 
ascend.’ 

“ Hugh Miller, speaking of the almost startling geologic proph- 
ecies of the Scriptures, says, ‘Precisely so has it been with these 
latent scientific prophecies or anticipations of the word of God, of 
which we have been speaking, which seem to have been so deeply 
embedded in the sacred text that the world has not seen them 
hitherto, nor, indeed, could see them now were it not that our 
advancing science is revealing them. The geologic prophecies, 
though they might have been read, could not be understood till 
the fulness of the time had come. And it is only as the fulness 
of the time comes, in the brighter light of increasing scientific 
knowledge, that these grand old oracles of the Bible, so appar- 
ently simple, but so marvellously pregnant with meaning, stand 
forth at once cleared of all erroneous human glosses, and vindi- 
cated as the inspired testimonies of Jehovah.’ 

“ Professor Dana, whose close and accurate powers of obseiva- 
tion and whose varied scientific publications have placed him in 
the front rank among philosophic naturalists, speaks thus while 
writing of the Mosaic account of creation: ‘The first thought that 
strikes the scientific reader is the evidence of divinity, not merely 
in the first verse of the record and the successive fiats, but in the 
whole order of creation. There is so much that the most recent 
readings of science have for the first time explained, that the idea 
of man as the author becomes utterly incomprehensible. By 
proving the record true, science pronounces it divine; for who 
could have correctly narrated the secrets of eternity but God 
himself?’ 
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“The illustrious astronomer Sir John Herschel, the accuracy 
and vastness. of whose labors gained for him the honors of the 
first scientific associations of Europe, in his unqualified admiration 
of the Bible made this confession: ‘All human discoveries seem 
to be made only for the purpose of confirming more and more 
strongly the truths contained in the Holy Scriptures.’ 

“ Professor Arnold Henry Guyot, whose name is enrolled with 
almost every noted scientific association of the world, thus speaks 
of the wonderful harmonies between the Bible and nature’s rec- 
ords of creation: ‘To a sincere and unsophisticated mind it must 
be evident that the grand outlines sketched by Moses are the 
same as those which modern science enables us to trace, however 
imperfect and unsettled the details furnished by scientific inquiries 
may appear on many points. 

““« Whatever changes we may expect to be introduced by new 
discoveries in our present view of the universe and the globe, the 
prominent traits of this vast picture will remain. And these only 
are traced out in this admirable account of Genesis. These out- 
lines were sufficient for the moral purposes of the book; the scien- 
tific details are for us patiently to investigate. They were, no 
doubt, unknown to Moses, as the details of the life and of the 
work of the Saviour were unknown to the great prophets who 
announced his coming, and traced out with master-hand his char- 
acter and objects, centuries before his appearance on earth. 

“¢ But the same divine hand which lifted up before the eyes of 
Daniel and of Isaiah the veil which covered the tableau of the 
time to come, unveiled before the eyes of the author of Genesis 
the earliest ages of the creation; and Moses was the prophet of 
the past, as Daniel and Isaiah and many others were the prophets 
of the future.’ 

“Chancellor Dawson is justly ranked among distinguished men 
in the field of modern scientific research. In the ciosing sentence 
of his ‘Nature and the Bible,’ he says, ‘And, finally, I may state, 
as the conclusion of the whole matter, that the Bible contains 
within itself all that, under God, is required to account for and 
dispose of all forms of infidelity, and to turn to the best and high- 
est uses all that man can learn of nature.’ 

“In an address upon Education, Professor Huxley says, ‘I 
have always been strongly in favor of secular education, in the 
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sense of education without theology; but I must confess I have 
been no less seriously perplexed to know by what practical meas- 
ures the religious feeling, which is the essential basis of conduct, 
was to be kept up, in the present utterly chaotic state of opinion 
on these matters, without the use of the Bible. The pagan mor- 
alists lack life and color; and even the noble stoic, Marcus 
Antonius, is too high and refined for an ordinary child. Take 
the Bible as a whole, make the severest deductions which fair 
criticism can dictate, and there still remains in this old literature 
a vast residuum of moral beauty and grandeur. By the study of 
what other book could children be so much humanized? If Bible 
reading is not accompanied by constraint and solemnity, I do not 
believe there is any thing in which children take more pleasure.’ ” 


Note VIII.—(Page 46.) 


In his “First Principles,” Chap. V., Herbert Spencer 
employs this forcible statement : — 


“Though the Absolute cannot in any manner or degree be 
known, in the strict sense of knowing, yet we find that its positive 
existence is a necessary datum of consciousness; that, so long as 
consciousness continues, we cannot for an instant rid it of this 
datum ; and that thus the belief which this datum constitutes has 
a higher warrant than any other whatever.” 


Note [X.— (Page 47.) 


PHOSPHORUS, according to Moleschott, makes our plans, 
dreams, conceptions, etc. “No phosphorus, no thinking,” 
is one of his favorite maxims. But materialism, if it rejects 
a First Cause, must show from what source came this won- 
derful phosphorus, or else attribute to it intelligence, and 
in fact all the qualities of the Supreme. 

Beneke attempts to account for existing things upon the 
ground of a “stimulus from without, and assimilation 
within.” But he needs to tell us, first of all, whence the 
stimulus from without, or else attribute to it all the natural 
attributes usually attributed to the Deity. 
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Herbert Spencer employs the following language: “ The 
different groupings of units, and the combination of the 
unlike groups each with its own kind, and each with other 
kinds, have produced the kinds of matter we call element- 
ary.” 

There seems to be considerable wzclearness in this state- 
ment. But “the different groupings” are arranged by a 
Supreme Mind, or else they themselves constitute a Su- 
preme Mind. 

Hickel starts out with two assumptions as to the prob- 
lem of nature: namely, Heredttability, by which like begets 
like; and Adaptation, by which likeness in descendants is 
varied to the demands of surrounding conditions... Heredi- 
tability, as is claimed, “preserves the uniformity and per- 
manence of species so far as they exist, and adaptation 
secures their unlimited variation in time and space; so that, 
given but a single animal organism to start with, all the 
ranks of living nature can be accounted for.” 

But in the light of modern thought we cannot talk much 
of hereditability and adaptation without finding out what 
they really are. For either they are methods of divine 
operation, or else they are, in and of themselves, divine, 
intelligent, and eternal. 

It has been claimed by more than one writer that “the 
first atoms of matter were endowed with the qualities and 
forces which secured their perfect development.” But were 
endowed involves either eternal existence, or else some one 
to endow them. 

It has been reiterated that “the original nebula took 
shape and character, vitality, consciousness, power, will, 
insight, and foresight.” A moment’s reflection must dis- 
close the fact that the laws of speech and the laws of 
thought are in deadly feud with these materialistic assump- 
tions. 


“Give me matter [said Kant], and I will explain the formation 
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of a world; but give me matter only, and I cannot explain the 
formation of a caterpillar.” 


Professor Tyndall thus exposes the absurdity of the sup- 
position that the nebula contained the elements of mind : — 


“For what are the core and essence of this hypothesis? Strip 
it naked, and you stand face to face with the notion that not alone 
the more ignoble forms of animalcular or animal life, not alone 
the noble forms of the horse and lion, not alone the exquisite and 
wonderful mechanisms of the human body, but the human mind 
itself, — emotion, intellect, will, and all these phenomena, — were 
once latent in a fiery cloud. Surely the mere statement of such a 
notion is ‘more than a refutation.’ ” 


That bioplasts are primal existences, that they “ prepare 
for far-off events,” etc., is another claim of modern material- 
ism. But are bioplasts gods? If not, they account for 
nothing. As Dr. Drysdale in his “ Protoplasmic Theory of 
Life,” puts the case: — 


“No matter how complex the protoplasmic molecule may be, 
its atoms are still nothing but matter, and must share its proper- 
ties for good or evil, and among the rest inertia. Hence it can- 
not change its state of motion, nor rest, without the influence of 
some force from without. True spontaneity of movement is, 
therefore, just as impossible to it as to what we call dead matter. 
. .. So we are compelled to admit the existence of an exciting 
cause in the form of some force from without, to give the initial 
impulse in all vital actions.” 


Says Dr. Elam, speaking of bioplasm : — 


“The chemist could quite as easily construct a full-grown 
ostrich as this bit of finely granulated albumen.” 


Nor is there any chance for gradual development; for, as 
Lionel Beale states the case, — 


“Matter cannot be said to half-live or half-die. It is either 
instantly dead or living, animate or inanimate.” 


Or suppose that scientific investigations should become 
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so minute, that we could see and touch the very molecules 
of the brain, or could count the supposed electrical dis- 
charges in the brain during the operations of thought, or 
could arrive at such scientific attainments as would enable 
us to fulfil the guarded conjecture of Professor Haughton, 
and follow the changes which convert “a crust of bread, or 
a bottle of winé; in the brain of Swift, Moliére, or Shak- 
speare, into the conception of the gentle Glumdalclitch, the 
rascally Sganarelle, or the immoral Falstaff: ” still we should 
be just as far removed as ever from the solution of the mys- 
teries enveloping the origin of human consciousness. For 
that consciousness must have always been in existence, or 
else is the creation of a supreme consciousness. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe makes the shrewd and sar- 
castic observation that, — 


“When we can find out how any thing is done, our first con- 
clusion seems to be that God did not do it. No matter how won- 
derful, how beautiful, how infinitely complex and delicate, has been 
the machinery which has worked, perhaps for centuries, perhaps 
for millions of ages, to bring about some beneficent result: if we 
can but catch a glimpse of the wheels, its divine character dis- 
appears.” 


Note X.—(Page 51.) 


THE propriety of regarding mind as one of the funda- 
mental sources of information is well stated by the author 
of “The Realistic Assumptions of Modern Science Exam- 
ined.” 


“Tt is unquestionable, then, that the testimony of consciousness 
to much that lies beyond the present phenomenon is accepted 
without hesitation; that human life would be at a standstill if 
credit was not continually given to inferences from the symbols 
which present themselves in consciousness. To read off the 
meaning of these symbols, is the very function of our intelligence: 
reason finds its occupation in the interpretation of signs, and that 
is pre-eminently its office in the arduous and elaborate investiga- 
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tions of science. To recognize the world as external, is to assume 
a power outside me, working effects on me; to affirm that a phe- 
nomenon had an antecedent, is to accept the testimony of memory 
to a fact which is incapable of proof. Science, then, transcends 
phenomena at every step: the whole fabric of human knowledge 
would collapse, unless the testimony of consciousness were ac- 
cepted to facts not found among phenomena, but inferred from 
them. Yet those who are indebted, at every turn, to such infer- 
ences, boast of giving recognition to phenomena alone. Nor is it 
a mere practical, as distinguished from a philosophical recogni- 
tion, that is given to such inferences; for the entire edifice of their 
science reposes on them.” 


Suggestively is this matter likewise put by Professor 
Huxley : — 


“All our knowledge is a knowledge of states of consciousness. 
Matter and force are, so far as we can know, mere names for cer- 
tain forms of consciousness. What we call the material world is 
only known to us under the forms of the ideal world.” 


Note XI.—(Page 52.) 


THE author of the “The Theistic Argument” has wisely 
presented the thought, that, though there have been tem- 
porary backward steps, still the race on the whole is 
advancing : — 


“How can we, it may be asked, for a moment question that 
such is the fact? How can we give the most cursory glance at 
human history, and doubt that advancement has been its constant 
and unmistakable characteristic? The problem is, however, less 
simple than at first sight may appear. When we note, not simply 
the more favored races, but the whole human family, not progress, 
but stagnation, or even decline, seems to be the rule. We see 
more signs of decay and of death ‘than of life. Social and intel- 
lectual movement seems effectually checked. Sir Henry Maine 
asserts that the communities that have attained a conspicuous 
degree of civilization are, after all, but the minority of mankind. 
And, when we survey the whole course of history, we are struck 
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with the fact that certain memorable epochs were epochs of unde- 
niable decline. 

“When, therefore, we assert progress as the law of human 
society, it is obvious that this cannot be asserted as a universal 
and constant characteristic. Neither is progress characteristic of 
any one state of society, considered as a whole, nor is it the uni- 
form characteristic of each successive state. By the side of pro- 
gressive nations are seen nations whose social state is stagnant, 
and between epochs of onward movement come epochs of decline. 
By some of the earliest in modern times who maintained man’s 
progressive nature, progress was asserted as something necessary 
and universal, as an occult tendency in society, always and every- 
where manifesting its presence. A more comprehensive study of 
the history of the race has modified this view. Man is no longer 
contemplated as moving towards perfection in accordance with a 
uniform and-universal law, as in the dreams of some of the social 
reformers of the last century. All that is claimed is, that, on the 
whole, there is a progress from worse to better, and that, in the 
long-run, the history of the race affords indubitable proof that 
man has advanced, and that this progress is the prominent feature, 
if not of the most numerous, yet of the most conspicuous, races of 
men. y 

“‘Tn ascertaining, therefore, the fact of progress, it is not neces- 
sary to prove that progress has been the characteristic of all races, 
or of all ages. Yet it seems evident that these states of society 
which now appear most fixed, where all onward movement has 
been completely arrested, must at some time have been progres- 
sive, simply to have reached the present state. Hence the char- 
acteristic in which they are now most conspicuously deficient, they 
must have unmistakably exhibited at some earlier stage of their 
existence. And so, too, epochs of decline may be conditions of 
new epochs of progress; the receding wave only adding to the 
force and volume of the next rush of waters. The fall of the 
Western Empire paved the way for the new and more vigorous 
civilization of the Middle Age, and the corruptions of Latin Chris- 
tianity furnished a most powerful stimulus to the reform of the 
sixteenth century. So that when we look at the history of the 
race as a whole, when we study its successive epochs in their 
relation one to another, we shall find little difficulty in assenting 
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to the proposition that progress has been the characteristic of 
human society. 

“To furnish a proof of this broad proposition, even in its merest 
outline, would carry me far beyond the limits of the present dis- 
cussion. The proof is the whole history of man, viewed in every 
line of his social, his political, or his intellectual life. And not 
simply that brief portion of his career covered by written records, 
or traditions preserved in literature, but all that has been recov- 
ered of his primeval story by comparison of languages, and by the 
laborious accumulation of the rude memorials that he has left 
behind of his early presence on our eartli. 

“But, further, as the supreme fact revealed in history is moral 
progress, this order of the world, which we have been. brought to 
recognize, must be a moral order; and thus the facts of human 
history, viewed in their broadest aspect, go directly to confirm 
the verdict already rendered by human consciousness. In other 
words, when we sound the depths of our own moral nature, or 
when we fly abroad on the- great stream and tendency of human 
affairs; when we look at ourselves as individuals, or when we 
look at the race as a mighty whole, — we find the same great truth 
illustrated, —that we are under a government of moral laws ; and 
we are forced, as an inevitable consequence, to clothe the supreme 
cause with moral attributes. Thus the twofold argument from 
external nature and from man is completed. ‘No one [see Adam, 
“Theories of History ”] can intelligently accept this truth without 
perceiving that it is the keystone of the great arch of nature and 
life, of society, of polity, and of history. The phenomena and 
laws of history can be understood and explained only by the 
admission of this great central conception of a supreme will 
embracing, directing, and controlling all things, all beings, and all 
events, in all space, and in all time.’” 


Note XIJ.—(Page 53.) 


A RECENT author, following Jevons’s “ Principles of Sci- 
ence,” gives the following calculations, which must be some- 
what troublesome to atheism : — 


“There are fifty-two cards in a pack. The number of hands 
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of thirteen cards each which can be produced is 635,013,559,600. 
But in whist four hands are simultaneously held, and the number, 
of distinct deals becomes so vast that it would require twenty- 
eight figures to express it. If the whole population of the 
world —say, one thousand million persons —were to deal cards 
day and night for a hundred millions of years, they would not in 
that time have exhausted one hundred-thousandth part of the 
possible deals. Now, even with the same hands, the play may be 
almost infinitely varied, so that the complete variety of games 
which may exist is almost incalculably great. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that any one game of whist was ever exactly 
like another, except by intention.’ 

“When, furthermore, we think of the variety which might be 
produced from the original elements if combined in different 
numbers and proportions, and in higher orders of complexity, 
the conclusions are even more startling. We have, for example, 
twenty-six letters in our alphabet. From these we can by combi- 
nation form several trillions of pronounceable words. From these 
words we can construct an indefinitely larger number of sen- 
tences. With these sentences we can fill an indefinitely larger 
number of books. And the variety of libraries that can be 
selected is indefinitely more numerous than that of the books 
that can be made. This last is what is called in mathematics 
a combination of the fifth order. -By combining two marks in 
all possible groups in similar ascending orders, the values would 
increase as follows :— 

“First step, 2; next step, 4; third step, 16; fourth step, 65,536; 
fifth step, 65,536 ¢wos multiplied together,—a number ‘so great 
that we could not possibly compute it, the mere expression of 
the result requiring 19,729 places of figures. But go one step 
more, and we pass the bounds of all reason. The sixth order 
of the powers of two becomes so great that we could not even 
express the number of figures required in writing it down, with- 
out using about 19,729 figures for the purpose.’ 

“The fifth order of the powers of two is indefinitely greater 
than the number of molecules required to fill a globe extending 
to the stars of the sixteenth magnitude (that is, with a radius of 
33,900,000,000,000,000 miles), supposing the number of molecules 
in each cubic inch of solid or liquid substance to be 3 X 10%. 
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The problem involved in undisguised atheism is to derive the 
uniformities by which we live and move and have our being, from 
generation to generation, from chance combinations when in- 
creased to infinite orders of the powers of infinity.” 


Other familiar illustrations are the following : — 


“When Robinson Crusoe saw footprints on the sand, he knew 
that a man had been there; but if, instead of the footprints, he 
had seen some burnt sticks and coals lying together, he would 
have been equally sure that some men had been there, for only 
human intelligence adapts fire to its various uses.” 

“When the flints and stone implements were found in geologi- 
cal strata, it was believed that men existed during that period, 
and used the implements. No one supposed for a moment that 
these stone hammers and hatchets had been evolved into such 
shapes by any natural law: can it be supposed that the beings 
who made them were evolved by some blind, unguided force?” 

“This Bible contains several millions alphabetical letters. If 
these letters were thrown on the ground, the chances are simply 
infinite against their ever coming down together as a Bible; and 
yet is it to be supposed that the universe, of which this Bible is 
but a small product, has all come together without intelligence, 
by a blind force and mingling of atoms?” 


Professor Gray, in his “‘ Natural Science,” on pp. 80, 86, 
g1, and 93, makes several telling points, showing that the 
alternative is God or chance. 


NoTE XIII.—(Page 60.) 


Tuis is essentially the position taken by the deistical 
writers of the last century. The language of Thomas 
Paine in “The Age of Reason” is representative :— 


“The only idea man can affix to the name of God is that of a 
Jirst-cause, the cause of all things. And, incomprehensible and 
difficult as it is for a man to conceive what a first cause is, he 
arrives at the belief of it from the tenfold greater difficulty 
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of disbelieving it. It is difficult beyond description to conceive 
that space can have no end, but it is more difficult to conceive 
anend. It is difficult beyond the power of man to conceive an 
eternal duration of what we call time, but it is more impossible 
to conceive a time when there shall be no time. In like manner 
of reasoning, every thing we behold carries in itself the internal 
evidence that it did not make itself. Every man is an evidence 
to himself that he did not make himself; neither could his 
father make himself, nor his grandfather, nor any of his race; 
neither could any tree, plant, or animal make itself; and it is ‘the 
conviction arising from this evidence that carries us on, as it 
were by necessity, to the belief of a first cause eternally existing, 
of a nature totally different to any material existence we know 
of, and by the power of which all things exist: and this first 
cause man calls God.” 


Note XIV.—(Page 62.) 


REMARKABLY is this trust adapted to human needs. 
For the disembodied soul in its flight through the universe, 
perhaps infinitely beyond the already measured twenty mil- 
lions of millions of miles, shall still find what it desires, — 
the hollow of a Father’s hand where it may rest. “If I 
ascend up into heaven, behold, thou art there. If I make 
my bed in sheo/, behold, thou art there.” 


Note XV.—(Page 64.) 


OurR space will not allow us even to outline the various 
theories propounded by Christian Wolf, Raymond Vieus- 
seur, Unzer, Professor Bain, Drs. Maudsley and Beal, 
Claude Bernard, Dr. Richardson, and Dr. George Moore, 
which have relation to this subject. We cite, however, a 
passage from the last-named writer, which seems especially 
suggestive : — 


“We possess [says Dr. Moore] evidence that there exists an 
all-pervading something, not to be defined as matter, but which 
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may be regarded as the substantial medium of those actions 
known as light, heat, electricity, gravitation, and magnetism. 
That the mind operates on this medium in our visible bodies, we 
find in the fact that a man, by the mere act of his will, in contract- 
ing the muscles, say of his arm, causes a current of influence 
which sensibly deflects the needle of the galvanometer, the cur- 
rent being opposite in the opposite arms. Moreover, it appears 
that the nerves of sensation are positive, the nerves of motion 
negative; so that every act of impression and of will seems to 
operate through an agency similar to that of an electric tele- 
graph. The will being capable of moving this agency, and of 
being moved through it, may we not reasonably imagine it possi- 
ble that the soul is to be forever associated with it in some speci- 
fied and identical form? This agency is probably one with the 
all-penetrating medium of the universe, called, for lack of a name 
sufficiently definite, ether. It is calculated to.serve as a spiritual 
body, which, taking direction and impression as the vehicle of the 
soul, might be capable of influence and action in sympathy with 
all the changes, mental and physical, of the universe.” 


Note XVI.—(Page 64.) 


How utterly false, therefore, are the representations of 
scepticism, that the God of the Bible is “simply an over- 
grown Jew with full beard on his face’! 

When God is represented by Bible writers as having 
eyes, hands, and feet, any reasonable person must see that 
such expressions were used only because of the feebleness 
of human language to cope with the nature of the divine 
being and existence. And this is legitimate. Professor 
Tyndall constantly urges upon scientific men the importance 
of “visualizing the invisible,” for in this way only can we 
conceive of “the invisible potency existing and acting upon 
the visible.” It is as when Renan speaks of “the fatherly 
smile that shines across nature.” Do we foist into the lan- 
guage of these men the idea, for instance, that Professor 
Tyndall believes the thing that he has visualized is a literal 
thing just as he has visualized it? or that Renan believes 
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that God has a literal face, that frowns and smiles, and has 
beard on it? 

The Supreme Being of whom the Bible writers speak 
is invisible, without body and parts, whose dwelling-place 
is immensity ; and with such representations modern thought 
can wage no war. 

The author of “The Theistic Argument” builds an 
argument in support of a Supreme Personality in the very 
fact of this anthropomorphizing tendency in humanity : — 


“From the universal instinct of the human race to recognize 
the Supreme Being as personal, the great majority of all forms of 
false religion have arisen. For, the moment the mind proceeds 
to clothe the Supreme Being with the attribute of personality, the 
subtle process of anthropomorphizing begins; and, as experience 
shows, this process carries in its train every form of idol-worship, 
from the loftiest to the most degraded. ‘The fair humanities 
of old religion,’ whose passing-away from earth a great modern 
poet has deplored, and the lowest fetich-worship of an African 
savage, all had their beginning here. It is not surprising that 
this result should produce with some a deep revulsion of feeling, 
and that, not in the name of science only, but even in the name 
of religion, they should feel called upon to utter a protest against 
what they stigmatize as ‘anthropomorphic theism,’ as a mere sur- 
vival of the primitive fetishistic habit of thought. 

“Yet anthropomorphism, though evidently capable of being 
carried to a ruinous extreme, represents a universal tendency, and 
so, according to the maxim of the evolution school, would seem 
to have its roots in some great truth. That the human mind has 
shown this instinctive tendency, would seem a fact of itself suffi- 
cient to suggest the question whether there were not some reality 
corresponding to this irrepressible instinct.” 


NoTE XVII. —(Page 68.) 


“THE certainty” [says Spencer, in “ First Principles ”] “ that, 
on the one hand, such a power exists, while, on the other hand, 
its nature transcends intuition and is beyond imagination, is the 
certainity towards which intelligence has been from the first 
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progressing. To this conclusion science inevitably arrives as it 
reaches its confines, while to this conclusion religion is irresisti- 
bly driven by criticism. And satisfying, as it does, the demands 
of the most rigorous logic, at the same time that it gives the re- 
ligious sentiment the widest possible sphere of action, it is the 
conclusion we are bound to accept without reserve or qualifica- 
tion.” 


He then adds, — 


“This, which to most will seem an essentially irreligious posi- 
tion, is an essentially religious one; nay, is ¢#e religious one, to 
which all others are but approximations.” 


Note XVIII.—(Page 69.) 


THE argument in defence of an intelligent author of the 
universe is old and familiar. Little has been done during 
late years except to play changes upon it, and vary the 
illustrations. 

Socrates in his argument against the atheist Aristodemus, 
and Paley in his “ Natural Theology,” employ essentially the 
same method; Socrates taking for his illustration a statue of 
Polycletus, and Paley a watch. Socrates claimed that the 
statue could not make itself, nor could it be made by chance; 
Paley claimed the same of the watch; and Cicero, who mas- 
tered thoroughly the whole Epicurean system, as his Epi- 
curean friend Atticus confessed, avows that he would as soon 
believe that the Iliad of Homer was written by shaking let- 
ters together in a bag, as that this universe arose out of 
blind chance. 

This argument from design, in support of the doctrine of 
an intelligent and omnipresent mind, is still regarded as one 
of the most unanswerable. It appeals with great force to 
common sense. Men reason that the world could not have 
made itself, that the laws governing the development of the 
world could not have made themselves; and they therefore 
conclude that there must have been a world-maker. 
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Other illustrations that have been freely employed are the 
following: Janet, in his “ Final Causes,” states*the fact, that 
Abbé Galliani, in Paris, once meta company of atheists in 
a Baron d’Holbach’s parlor. “Now suppose, gentlemen,” 
said he, “that the one among you who is most fully con- 
vinced that the world is the effect of chance, is playing with 
three dice; I do not say in a gambling-house, but in the best 
house in Paris. His antagonist throws sixes once, twice, 
three, four times —in a word, constantly. My friend Dide- 
rot will say, without a moment’s doubt, that the dice are 
loaded: Iamina bad house. Because of ten or a dozen 
throws of the dice, you.believe firmly that this is in conse- 
quence of trickery and combination, and well-planned com- 
bination; but seeing in this universe so prodigious a number 
of combinations, a thousand times more complicated, and 
complicated more usefully, why should you not suspect that 
the dice of nature are loaded also, and that there is above 
them a great rogue, who takes pleasure in catching you 
atheists in your superficiality?”” And as a matter of fact the 
mass of men cannot help believing that the dice of nature 
are loaded, — heavily loaded. 

Bertrand, in his “ Modern Astronomy,” reports that Kep- 
ler the astronomer was one day called by his wife from his 
study to dinner, and a salad was laid on the table. “ Dost 
thou think,” said he to his wife, “that if leaves of lettuce, 
and drops of oil and vinegar, and fragments of hard-boiled 
eggs, had been in circulation from eternity in chaos, chance 
could have assembled them to-day to form a salad?” — 
‘““Not as good a one as this,’ said his wife, “nor as well 
seasoned.” Every sensible woman will say that Kepler’s 
wife was right. Chance cannot make a salad for dinner, — 
cannot take the first step in making a salad. 

Often has the case of Beattie, the Scotch philosopher, 
been quoted; but by no one to better advantage than by 
Joseph Cook. As the story is told, — 
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“Beattie once went into his garden, and drew the letters 
C. W. B. He sowed these furrows with garden-cresses, smoothed 
the earth, and went away. These were the initials of his little boy, 
who had never been taught any thing concerning God, although 
he had learned to read. ‘Ten days later,’ says the father, ‘the 
child came running to me in amazement, and said, “ My name has 
grown in the garden.”’ —‘ Well, what if it has?’ said the philoso- 
pher: ‘that is nothing,’ and turned away. But the child took 
his father by the hand, led him to the garden-plat, and said, 
‘What made those letters ?’—‘I see very well,’ the father replied, 
‘that the initials of your name have grown up here in the garden. 
That is an accident,” and he turned away again. The child fol- 
lowed him, took him by the hand, brought him back to the spot, 
and said very earnestly, ‘Some one must have planted the seeds 
to make the letters.’ —‘ Do you really believe those letters cannot 
have been produced by chance?’ said the father. ‘I believe some- 
body planted them,’ said the son. ‘Very well,’ said the father: 
‘look at your hands and your feet; consider your eyes, and all your 
members. Are they not skilfully arranged? How did your hand 
get its shape?’ The boy replied, ‘Somebody must have made 
my hands for me.’?—‘ Who is that some one?” said the father. 
‘I do not know,’ said the child. ‘Do you feel certain that some- 
body planted those seeds, and sure that some one made your 
hands?’ —‘ Yes,’ said the boy, with great earnestness.” 


And then the father taught the child of the Being who 
fashioned the earth for human abode, who gave Orion his 
flaming sword, and Hercules his club of stars. 

The organization of seeds, their distribution and devel- 
opment, as described by such men as Professors Gray, 
Goodale, and Grant Allen, are frequently employed to show 
existence of a wise and intelligent designer. 


Note XIX.— (Page 69.) 


LEAVES, whether serving their ordinary purposes or the 
special purposes of food depositories, bulb-scales, spines, 
tendrils, pitchers, or fly-traps, bespeak a contriving intelli- 
gence that is marvellous in the extreme. 
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On the wonderful mechanism and offices of the leaf, see 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany, pp. 49-76. 


Note XX.— (Page 69.) 


THE author of “The Theistic Argument,” following the 
reasoning of the Duke of Argyle in his “Reign of Law,” 
states the facts as to the wing and flight of birds thus : — 


“Among the great mysteries of nature has always been reck- 
oned the flight of birds. It seemed a violation of one of the most 
familiar.and ever-present forces of nature. How, in defiance of 
the known effects of gravity, could heavy bodies float themselves 
in thin air, or sweep at will in headlong plunge, with movements 
more easy, more rapid, more certain, than could be executed by 
animals upon the solid earth? Well did Solomon say of ‘the 
way of an eagle in the air,’ that ‘he knew it not.’ Any thing 
more beautiful and more striking is not presented to us in the 
realm of organic life. Yet, when we come to study and under- 
stand it, we find it simply an illustration of the way in which con- 
trivance has bent to its purposes the most rigid and universal of 
laws. F 

“Tn the first place, we have to note that the force which seems 
so adverse, the force of gravitation, is the very thing which ren- 
ders the flight of birds possible. Birds do not fly because they are 
lighter than air, but because they are heavier, Were they lighter, 
they might float like a balloon, but they could not fly. What 
makes it impossible to direct the course of a balloon, what causes 
it to drift helplessly in the upper space, is the simple fact that it 
possesses no active force which enables it to resist the varying 
currents in which it is immersed, It is part of the atmosphere, 
and must go with the wind that bloweth where it listeth. But the 
bird, being always greatly heavier than the air, is endowed with a 
force which supplies momentum, and therefore is capable of over- 
coming any lower force, and even heavy gales of wind. Gravita- 
tion is, therefore, an essential element in the flight of birds; and 
hence the heavy birds are always the most vigorous on the wing, 
and can wrestle victoriously with the rudest blasts. It is because 
the law of gravity is always acting, that the eagle swoops from his 
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mountain nest, and the wild goose wings his rapid flight across a 
continent in search of his winter home. 

“But coupled with this is another principle which, at first 
sight, would seem, like gravity, only an impediment to flight. 
This is the resisting force of the atmosphere, in which the requi- 
site balance to the force of gravity is supplied. Now, that the force 
of air should be made effectual for this purpose, it must be used 
under peculiar conditions. The force of air is a force acting in all 
directions ; and, if it can prevent a body from falling, it can also pre- 
vent it from advancing. Hence it must be called into action in a 
direction as much’as possible opposed to the force of gravity, and 
as little as possible in any other. These conditions are met by 
the great breadth of surface presented perpendicularly by the 
bird’s expanded wing, and by the narrow line presented horizon- 
tally. But mere pressure of air is not enough. More must be 
invoked to accomplish flight, and that is the air’s immense elas- 
ticity. "To enable a creature heavier than the air to support itself 
against the force of gravity, it must be able to strike downward 
with such force as to cause a corresponding rebound. These 
conditions are all met in the enormous vigor of the muscles which 
move the wings of birds. In many birds the pulsations of the 
wing are so rapid as utterly to defy any attempt to count them. 

“Without pausing to dwell on the obvious adaptation of the 
structure of the wings to the work they have to do, we pass to 
another arrangement which shows, in a manner if possible more 
striking still, how a difficulty opposed by natural laws is overcome. 
It is plain that if a bird is to support itself by the downward stroke 
of its wings upon the air, it must lift the wings again, and that each 
upward stroke is in danger of neutralizing the opposite. It must 
be made with equal velocity, and must hence produce equal resist- 
ance. If this difficulty were not overcome, flight would still be 
impossible. But by two contrivances it is evaded. One is that 
the upper surface of the wing is made convex, so that the air 
escapes readily on all sides, and comparatively little resistance is 
produced; and the other consists in the fact that the feathers of 
the wing are made to wxzderlap, so that in the downward stroke 
they are closed, while in the upward they are separated, the air 
rushing freely between them at every point. 

“But rapid blows thus struck against the air might enable 
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the bird simply to lift itself straight up. The power of forward 
motion is given by the direction in which all the wing-feathers are 
set, and by the structure given to each individual feather. The 
wing-feathers are all set in a rigid frame, and in a direction oppo- 
site to that in which the bird is meant to move; and each feather, 
while rigid at its base, is extremely flexible and elastic at the end. 
In consequence of ‘this disposition of the parts, the air which is 
struck and compressed in the hollow of the wing, being unable to 
escape through the wing, owing to the closing upwards of the 
feathers, and unable to escape forwards on account of the rigidity 
of the frame and of the quills in that direction, is compelled to 
pass out behind. In thus escaping backwards it lifts by its force 
the elastic ends of the feathers, and thus, in obedience to the law 
of action and re-action, communicates along the entire edge of 
both wings a corresponding push forwards to the body of the bird. 
By this elaborate contrivance the same volume of air that yields 
pressure enough to sustain the bird against the force of gravity 
communicates a forward motion. The bird has simply to repeat 
its perpendicular blows; and, as a direct consequence of this pecu- 
liar structure of its wings, the same blow supports and propels it. 
Thus it appears that gravity supplies birds with an internal force, 
which, acting through nicely adjusted instruments upon the exter- 
nal force of air, is the explanation of their wondrous evolutions. 
Could we ask for a more convincing proof that it is the very im- 
mutability of law that renders contrivance a necessity?” 


NoTE XXI. — (Page 72.) 


“THE particular combination of organic elements called the 
eye had in every instance [says Mill in his “ Essays on Religion”’] 
a beginning in time, and must therefore have been brought to- 
gether by a cause or causes. The number of instances is immeas- 
urably greater than is by the principles of inductive logic required 
for the exclusion of a random concurrence of independent causes, 
or, speaking technically, for the elimination of chance. We are 
therefore warranted by the canons of induction in concluding that 
what brought all these elements together was some cause common 
to them all; and, inasmuch as the elements agree in the single 
circumstance of conspiring to produce sight, there must be some 
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connection by way of causation between the cause which brought 
those elements together and the fact of sight... . The natural 
sequel of the argument would be this: Sight, being a fact not pre- 
cedent but subsequent to the putting-together of the organic struc- 
ture of the eye, can only be connected with the production of that 
structure in the character of a final, not an efficient cause; that is, 
it is not sight itself, but an antecedent idea of it, that must be the 
efficient cause. But this at once nearks the origin as proceeding 
from an intelligent will.” 


The distinguished German physiologist, Miiller, thus 
speaks of the structure of the eye in its relation to the act 
of vision: — 


“Tn order that the light may project upon the retina the image 
of the objects from which it proceeds, that which comes from cer- 
tain definite parts of the external bodies, whether immediately or 
by reflection, must not put in action more than Corresponding 
parts of the retina, a thing which recognizes certain physical con- 
ditions. The light which emanates from a luminous body diffuses 
itself by radiating in all directions when it meets no obstacle to its 
passage; a luminous point will therefore lighten a whole surface, 
not a single point of that surface. If the surface which receives 
the light radiating from a point is the united surface of the retina, 
the light of that point causes the sensation of light in the whole 
and not merely in a part of the nervous membrane. Consequently, 
in order that the external light may produce in the eye an image 
corresponding to the bodies, it is indispensable that there should 
be arrangements to cause the light given forth from certain points 
to act on isolated parts of the retina arranged in the same order, 
and which prevent one point of that membrane from being illumi- 
nated at once by several points of the external world.” 


Note XXII.—(Page 74.) 


Ir is the universe viewed as a system that presents the most 
unanswerable argument for an intelligent and all-powerful 
designer. This thought has been variously stated. 


“For while the mind of man looketh upon second causes scat- 
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tered [writes Bishop Butler], it may sometimes rest in them, and 
go no further; but when it beholdeth the chain of them confeder- 
ate and linked together, it must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity.” 

“Tt would appear from modern discovery [says Canon Mozley] 
that creative design was more distant and circuitous than the 
design of the-human artificer in constructing a machine; was in_ 
less immediate contact with the result, and of earlier date in 
scheme ; that it acted on a larger scale by bringing things together 
from different and distant quarters, and by the use of contingent 
materials whose place in the plan was only seen by the light of 
the end. . . . But creative design is not obscured on these accounts, 
but only appears the more subtile, powerful, and grand.” 

“We are, by the discovery of the general laws of nature 
[remarks Whewell], led into a scene of wider design, of deeper 
contrivances, of more comprehensive adjustments. Final causes, 
if they appear driven further from us by such extension of our 
views, embrace us only with a vaster and more majestic circuit. 
Instead of a few threads connecting some detached objects, they 
become a stupendous network which is wound round and round 
the universal frame of things.” 

“ The very essence of the whole argument [says Barden Powell] 
is the invariable preservation of the principle of order ; not ne- 
cessarily such as we can directly recognize, but the universal 
conviction of the unfailing subordination of every thing to some 
grand principles of law, however imperfectly apprehended in our 
partial conceptions, and the successive subordination of such laws 
to others of still higher generality, to an extent transcending our 
conceptions, and constituting the true chain of universal causation 
which culminates in the sublime conception of the cosmos. 

“To a correct apprehension of the whole argument, the one 
essential requisite isto have attained a complete and satisfactory 
grasp of this one_grand principle of law pervading nature, or 
rather constituting the very idea of nature; which forms the vital 
essence of the whole of inductive science, and the sole assurance 
of those higher inferences from the inductive study of natural 
causes, which are the indications of a supreme intelligence and a 
moral cause.” 

“The issue [says Professor Gray] between the sceptic and the 
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theist is only the old one, long ago argued out; namely, whether 
organic nature is a result of design or of chance. Variation and 
natural selection open no third alternative : they concern only the 
question how the results, whether fortuitous or designed, may have 
been brought about. Organic nature abounds with unmistakable 
and irresistible indications of design; and, being a connected and 
consistent system, this evidence carries the implication of design 
throughout the whole. On the other hand, chance carries no 
probabilities with it, can never be developed into a consistent 
system, but, when applied to the explanation of orderly or benefi- 
cial results, heaps up improbabilities at every step beyond all 
computation.” 


This form of argument is venerable in its years; for it is 
a simple repetition of what was taught by Thomas Aquinas 
in the thirteenth century, namely, that one increasing pur- 
pose runs through the successive stages of creation up to 
man. 


Nore XXIII.—(Page 75.) 
Mr. Darwin begins with such views as the following : — 


“T cannot doubt that the theory of descent, with modifications, 


embraces all the members of the same class. .. . I believe that 
all animals have descended from at most only four or five progeni- 
tors, and plants from an equal or lesser number. . . . Probably all 


the organic beings which have ever lived on this earth have de- 
scended from some one primordial form, into which life was first 
breathed.” 


As would be expected, the atheist, the naturalist, in a 
word the extremist in every field of inquiry, after adopting, 
have carried to extreme lengths Mr. Darwin’s views, and 
have presented to the world the following creed: All exist- 
ing forms of matter, mind, and spirit, including suns, planets, 
vegetation, animal life, human powers of emotion and think- 
ing, were evolved from simpler forms previously existing; 
these simpler forms were evolved from others still simpler 
previously existing; and thus on indefinitely until ultimate 
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germs which have always existed, or which have resulted 
from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, or which were spon- 
taneously produced, are reached. 

Furthermore, the productive forces in these development 
processes are native to the universe; the forces now at 
work are the forces which have always been at work, which 
of themselves are sufficient to evolve from the primitive 
fire-mist (or whatever is back of it) the kingdoms of matter 
and of mind, the distribution of plants and animals, the 
conditions of humanity, the social, political, and religious 
origins and changes; in fine, these independent, self-existing 
forces have given, as the last result of their skilful weav- 
ing, all the movements and improvements of the modern 
world. Such, in the main, is the hypothesis of evolution 
by natural selection. : 

In passing, it is proper to note that scientists, as to their 
conclusions respecting the originating and evolving machine 
ry of the universe, may be divided into three classes : — 

first, Those who believe that evolution is Jehovah’s 
method of generating and developing the universe. 

Second, Those who hold that evolution is the method of 
certain unknown and unknowable forces outside of matter. 

Third, Those who argue that evolution is simply the re- 
sult of the generating and developing forces which, without 
beginning or end, inhere in matter. 

In a word, if evolution is merely a method, then there 
must be at least a Something back of physical phenomena, 
at whose discretion are the beginning and the continuance 
of things; if evolution is a final cause, then a God, known 
or unknown, is no longer needed, and, ruling chance out of 
the equation, creation and development result from con- 
sciousness and wisdom inherent in matter. 


“There is [as Wallace forcibly states it] no escape from this 
dilemma: either all matter is conscious, or consciousness is some- 
thing distinct from matter, and if distinct from matter... then 
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there are conscious beings outside of and independent of what we 
term matter.” 


Now, for a moment, we will admit that the most extrava- 
gant claims that have been put forth in support of evolution 
by natural selection are established (except the intelligence 
of matter). Still a creative power is needed all the same. 

“The genesis of an atom is no easier to conceive than the 
genesis of a planet,” are Spencer’s suggestive words. Sir 
John Herschel, followed by Max Miiller, says that the ele- 
mentary molecules, far as traced, have “all the characteristics 
of manufactured articles.” 

Says a forcible writer upon this subject, — 


“Our conviction that the artist works intelligently is not de- 
stroyed, though it may be modified and transferred, when we 
obtain a sight of his tools. Our discovery of laws cannot contra- 
dict our persuasion of ends.” 


This same thought is very emphatically stated by Professgr 
Huxley 7— 


“The teleological and the mechanical views of nature are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. On the contrary, the more purely 
a mechanist the speculator is, ... the more completely is he 
thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, who can always defy him 
to disprove that the primordial molecular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe.” 


But we must add that evolution by natural selection is very 
far from being established. Its inability to perform the task 
assigned it is daily growing clearer and clearer. The claim 
that among races in the struggle for life the weaker are de- 
stroyed, and the stronger in the long-run survive, also the 
theory that desire and effort can produce new and improved 
organs, as a desire to see will result in the formation of an 
eye, were for along time held by Mr. Darwin. He attempted 
thus to explain the supposed variations of species and genera, 
and also the doctrine of historic continuity. But these views 
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have been so successfully opposed by several distinguished 
evolutionists, that Darwin himself did not in his later writ- 
ings insist upon them; gracefully confessing, that, in his 
“ Origin of Species,” he “attributed too much to the action 
of natural selection.” 

Schmidt, Dr. Verchow, Professor Hyatt, and others have 
not yet yielded these points, though they are clung to with 
less tenacity than formerly. 

Among those who pronounce most emphatically against 
natural selection are such eminent men as Nageli, Broca, 
and Naudin; also Professors Agassiz and Schoun, who deny 
the variability, advocating the persistency of specific types ; 
likewise Professors Pictet and Gratiolet, Heer and Dr. 
Falconer, who each reject the doctrine of transmutation of 
species with a wealth of statement which would be crushing 
to all save those whose theories are dearer to them than 
established facts. 

According to natural selection, it should also be noted 
that the species ought to be on the increase. Sceptical 
science, while confidently searching for evidence of this 
increase, has been of late greatly disturbed to find that it 
nowhere exists. In a word, the drift of present investiga- 
tion is towards the conclusion that the existing multitudes 
of species, instead of having their origin in a handful of 
primitive types, appeared at once full-fledged, both as to 
constitution and numbers; and that they are now slowly 
passing away, one after another, until at length but a hand- 
ful will remain of all the multitudes which have walked the 
earth, there being no possible provision for their restoration. 

Likewise, according to evolution by natural selection, the 
transmutation of species should be possible: hence there 
should be fertility among hybrids. But the sterility of 
hybrids, so far as the establishment of a new and distinct 
and self-propagating genus, or even marked species, is con- 
cerned, is now almost universally acknowledged as a settled 
fact. 
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We are aware that Hackel claims that sometimes hybrids 
are not sterile: but a score of scientists just as eminent 
assert the contrary; and Hackel is obliged, in order to make 
any sort of a showing in support of his theory, to cite the 
progeny of the dog, the wolf, and the fox, also that of the 
goat and sheep, and that of the rabbit and the hare. But 
one cannot fail to notice the resemblance between the types 
here enumerated; “the oscillation around a primitive cen- 
tre,” which all scientists allow, may be the only explanation 
required. But even in these apparent exceptions, where the 
species are so closely allied as in some instances to be 
scarcely distinguishable, “the mongrel forms,” as Peschel 
says, “in some instances, were not successfully established, 
while in others the fertility of the hybrids was not continued 
beyond a few generations.” Professor Kolliker and M. 
Flourens rigidly oppose the views of Hackel. Edward 
Forbes, De Candolle, and Mr. Wallace hold to a common 
formula, which may be thus expressed: “ Every species has 
come into existence coincident both in time and space with 
pre-existing closely allied species.” It is in view of such 
opponents and such an array of evidence that Professor Hux- 
ley is greatly perplexed by the facts staring him in the face, 
which militate so damagingly against his theories of evo- 
lution. In fine, naturalists seem compelled to admit the 
assumption long since made, that the sterility of crosses is 
a special arrangement to prevent the confusion of species 
by mingling, and consequently to prevent the transmutation 
of species by natural selection or otherwise. Peschel, the 
author of “The Races of Man,” clearly demonstrates that 
among the sharply defined animal forms any abandonment 
of original types is followed by the complete extinction of 
the family. 

The following are forcible statements bearing upon this 
point :— 


“The hypothesis of natural selection [says Dr. Elam] is not 
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directly supported by any single fact in the whole range of natural 
history or palezontotogy; but, on the other hand, every fact which 
is known with any certainty in those sciences, so far as it bears 
upon natural selection, directly opposes it.” 

“With regard to the conception as now put forward by Mr. 
Darwin, I cannot truly characterize it [says Mr. Mivart] but by an 
epithet which I employ with great reluctance. I weigh my words, 
and have present to my mind the many distinguished naturalists 
who have accepted the notion, and yet I cannot hesitate to call it 
a puerile hypothesis.” 

“After much consideration, and with assuredly no bias against 
Mr. Darwin’s views, it is our clear conviction [says Professor 
Huxley], that as the evidence stands it is not absolutely proven 
that a group of animals, having all the characters exhibited by spe- 
cies in nature, has ever been originated by selection, whether arti- 
ficial or natural.” 


The significance of evolution viewed from a theistic posi- 
tion cannot be over-estimated; but from the foregoing facts 
and confessions it must be clear that evolution viewed from 
the ground of anti-supernaturalism has been extravagantly 
extolled. 

It may not be uninteresting in this connection briefly to 
call attention to the history of evolution. It is not, as 
many suppose, altogether modern; it can be easily traced 
back to the fifth century B.C. Its newness, as in case of 
every supposed advance of scepticism, consists in its appli- 
cation to recently observed phenomena. Professor Tyndall 
frankly acknowledges that he finds the atomic philosophy 
and the survival of the fittest in Democritus. Aristotle 
was an experimenter in these fields, and a teacher of these 
views. Lucretius is likewise clearly pronounced; and the 
Arabian scientists taught most emphatically the evolution 
of the universe from atoms and germs. Epicurus went a 
step farther, dismissing from the universe a personal Crea- 
tor, placing in his stead a something which may be called 
spontaneous chance. Evolution as a method was nearly as 
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pronounced with St. Augustine as with Darwin. Bruno 
(Giordano) read papers on evolution and spontaneous gen- 
eration before the most cultivated people of his times, 
becoming at length an avowed atheist. Suarez (francis) 
adopted and extended the evolution views of St. Augustine 
to such scope as to deprive the more modern thinkers of 
their claims of originality. Gassendi (Pzerre Gassendi) held 
to the doctrine of development from atoms, though not re- 
jecting the superintendence of an infinite Intelligence. It 
thus appears that evolution, so far from being something 
new, would better be denominated a revival of views enter- 
tained by philosophers and sceptics, church fathers and 
Jesuits, centuries ago. In fact, no one can be a thoughtful 
atheist, nor can any one be an observing Christian, without 
adopting in some form and to some extent the great under- 
lying principle of evolution. 

About a century ago Dr. Erasmus Darwin, grandfather 
of Charles, clearly set forth the natural genesis of all organic 
beings: the theory attracted but little discussion, or even 
attention. Charles Darwin published his theory of the pro- 
gressive development of all organic forms, including man, 
in 1858. The same year Mr. Wallace read a paper before 
the Linnean Society, arriving at the same general conclu- 
sions as those reached by Darwin, though not including man 
in this progressive evolution. From that year, therefore, 
dates the vigorous growth of recent evolutionary theories. 
Huxley, Spencer, Lyell, Lubbock, Vogt, and other distin- 
guished men, came to the support of Darwin, thereby 
aiding in rendering his views extremely popular and enter- 
taining. Especially the acute philosophy of Spencer and 
the aggressive works of Huxley have proved exceedingly 
formidable fortifications. 

The list of evolutionists who belong to the theistic class 
contains the names of many devout men, and extends 
through centuries. St. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, 
as already noted, were evolutionists: but they held to a 
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First and a constantly superintending Cause; they allowed 
interventions and interruptions, likewise the occasional pro- 
duction of new creations, enough at least to fill existing 
gaps. 

Bishop Butler stated the doctrine of evolution somewhat 
indirectly thus : — 


“Men are impatient and for precipitating things; but the Au- 
thor of nature appears deliberate throughout his operations, accom- 
plishing his natural ends by slow, successive steps. And there is 
a plan of things beforehand laid out, which, from the nature of it, 
requires various systems of means, as well as length of time, in 
order to the carrying-on its several parts into execution. Thus, 
in the daily course of natural providence, God operates in the 
same manner as in the dispensation of Christianity: making one 
thing subservient to another; this, to something further; and so 
on through a progressive series of means, which extend, both 
backward and forward, beyond our utmost view. Of this every 
thing in nature is as much an instance as any part of the Christian 
dispensation.” 


Sir John Herschel, in all his various studies, sympathized 
with the theistic views of evolution; his chief objection 
against those who hold the theory in its extreme form was, 
that they do not sufficiently take into account “the continu- 
ally guiding and controlling agency of the divine Intelli- 
gence.” 

Pope’s “Essay on Man” likewise contains a complete 
system of mundane evolution. Dr. Whedon, the stanchest 
defender of Wesleyanism in this or any country, has lately 
asserted that John Wesley was also an evolutionist more 
pronounced .and complete even than Darwin. He quotes 
the following from Stevens’s History of Methodism: — 


“Wesley [says Dr. Stevens] believed that there was a regular 
gradation of creation, from the animalcule to the archangel — 
‘an opinion,’ says Southey, ‘confirmed by science as far as our 
physiological knowledge extends.’ He also thought it probable 
that each class in the series advances, and will forever advance, 


— 
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men taking the rank of angels, and brutes the rank of men, and 
eternal progress and felicity be thus the lot of all saved beings.” 


Among more recent scientific writers we may note that 
Dr. Dawson is an evolutionist of the theistic class, as the 
following statement shows : — 


“The term ‘ evolution’ need not in itself be a bugbear on theo- 
logical grounds. The Bible writers would, I presume, have no 
objection to it if understood to mean the development of the 
plans of the Creator in nature. That kind of evolution to which 
they would object, and to which enlightened reason also objects, 
is the spontaneous evolution of nothing into atoms and force, and 
of these into all the wonderful and complicated plan of nature, 
without any guiding mind.” 


Professor Dana belongs to this class, presenting his view 
in the comprehensive words that “molecular law is the pro- 
foundest expression of the divine Will.” 

Professor Stanley Jevons likewise stands with theistic 
evolutionists, and states his position thus : — 


“T cannot for a moment admit that the theory of evolution will 
alter our theological ideas. . . . The precise reason why we have 
a backbone, two hands with opposable thumbs, an erect stature, a 
complex brain, about two hundred and twenty-three bones, and 
many other peculiarities, is only to be found in the original act 
of creation. Ido not any less than Paley believe that the eye of 
man manifests design. I believe that the eye was gradually devel- 
oped; but the ultimate result must have been contained in the ag- 
gregate of causes, and these, so far as we can see, were subject 
to the arbitrary choice of the Creator.” 


Professor Gray, who has defended Darwin against many 
attacks, is no less pronounced. His theory is thus pre- 
sented :— 


“Wherefore we may insist, that, for all that yet appears, the 
argument for design, as presented by the natural theologians, is 
just as good now, if we accept Darwin’s theory, as it was before 
that theory was promulgated.” 


~ 
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And Mr. Wallace must be acknowledged as a member of 
the theistic school of science : — 


“The inference I would draw from this class of phenomena 
[he says] is, that a superior Intelligence has guided the develop- 
ment of man in a definite direction, and for a special purpose, just 
as man guides the development of many animal’ and vegetable 
forms.” 


To the school of very pronounced theistic evolutionists 
belong also Verrill, Mivart, Owen, Hermann Lotze, and, in 
fact, nearly all scientists, according even to Hackel, who is 
as pronounced in his atheism as any of the class to which 
he belongs. He says, — 


“Most naturalists, even at the present day, are inclined to give 
up the attempt at natural explanation, and take refuge in the mir- 
acle of inconceivable creation.” 


Such are the supporters of theistic evolutionism. Under 
their presentation evolution is no eternal agency, but a mode 
of divine action. It is “a key to the order and hidden forces 
of the world of life,” and not the hand that throws the 
mighty bolt. 

Evolution as a science is not, therefore, to be denounced: 
the mistake, as Professor Tayler Lewis says, is ‘of suppos- 
ing, that, because the law of creation. may have been dis- 
covered, it should follow that the law is the Creator.” 

Canon Kingsley puts the thought neatly : — 


“Let us rather look with calmness [he says] and even with hope 
and good-will on these new theories: they surely mark a tendency 
-toward a more, not a less, scriptural view of nature. Of old it was 
said by Him, without whom nothing is made, ‘ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.’ Shall we quarrel with Science if she should 
show how these words are true? What, in one word, should we 
have to say but this: ‘ We know of old that God was so wise that 
he could make all things, but behold he is so much wiser than 
even that, that he can make all things make themselves’? ” 
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We may, therefore, with safety say, that the nebular hypoth- 
esis, the origin of the species, evolution by natural selection, 
as held even by atheists and agnostics, if fully established, 
would but increase the conviction that*there is Something in 
the universe, of supreme skill, far-reaching in its designs, 
having clearly defined purposes, and of commanding and 
exhaustless resources. So evident is this, that extreme mate- 
rialists no longer attempt to overthrow the evidence of intel- 
ligence and system, but speak, as already seen, of a universal 
and infinite but “unconscious ” intelligence. In a word, in- 
telligence, will, and a system of things in the universe, are 
facts overwhelmingly fortified. 

But a retreat under the cover of this term “unconscious 
intelligence ” is a beggarly attitude. Wallace, in his “ Natu- 
ral Selection,” puts the case strongly : — 


“The law of ‘unconscious intelligence’ pervading all organic 
nature, put forth by Dr. Laycock, and adopted by Mr, Murphy, 
to my mind has the double disadvantage of being both unintelli- 
gible and incapable of any kind of proof.” 

“ How is it [says Sir John Herschel in his ‘Dialogue upon 
Atoms’], that atom responds to atom so promptly and so accu- 
rately across the spaces of the universe? There must be great 
presence of mind among them.” —“ Exactly so [says the other 
speaker]: you have said it. It is the presence of mind in nature 
that explains every thing.” 


The place assigned in the Bible to the Supreme Intelli- 
gence of the universe is the place that modern thought is 
also assigning it: — 

“The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before 
his works of old. 

“T was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was. ; 

“When there were no depths, I was brought forth; when there 
were no fountains abounding with water. 

“Before the mountains were settled, before the hills, was I 
brought forth. 
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“While as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor 
the highest part of the dust of the world. 

“When he prepared the heavens, I was there: when he set a 
compass upon the face of the depth: 

“ When he established the clouds above: when he strengthened 
the fountains of the deep: 

“When he gave to the sea his decree, that the waters should 
not pass his commandment; when he appointed the foundations of 
the earth: 

“Then I was by him, as one brought up with him: and I was 
daily his delight, rejoicing always before him.” 


Note XXIV.—(Page 83.) 


A QUESTION now asked by the scientific world is this: 
“ Are the elements elementary?” Of the sixty-three sub- 
stances laid down in chemistry for our guide, the inquiry is 
now raised whether they are elements or compounds, At 
the beginning of the present century the alkalies and alka- 
line earth were thought to be elements. But not many 
years passed before all of these bodies were proved to be 
compounds with metallic base, or metals united with oxygen. 
Science is beginning to suspect that it will soon be able to 
decompose many of the substances even yet considered 
elementary. The unity of matter, as well as the unity of 
force, seems to be leading modern scientific thought to the 
conclusion that “there are but two elements in nature; 
namely, action and ether. That there must be two, the laws 
of all positive and negative force well proves.” 

The following quotations from the author of “Recent 
Physical Theories ” bear upon the hypothesis of universal 
unity: — 


“Many years ago Whewell, in his ‘History of the Inductive 
Sciences,’ recounted these earlier efforts, and remarked that the 
identification of the whole body of material forces would probably 
form the next great step in the progress of scientific philosophy. 
The result was by no means immediate, but the progress went on. 
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Electricity revealed its power, under peculiar conditions, to effect 
chemical combinations and decompositions. The great step was 
thus taken of identifying voltaic electricity with the force that 
governs chemical combination; that is, with chemical affinity. 

“More recently the advance of experimental research has 
disclosed a similar unity between forces that seemed yet more 
remote. Heat showed itself resolvable into a molecular motion 
in the particles of the heating or the heated body; and marked 
indications began to appear of a close relation between heat and 
electricity, which was expressed by the term thermo-electricity. 

“The subsequent progress of this intimate research has con- 
tributed to bring these various powers yet more distinctly into 
relation with each other. All those forms of force which express 
themselves primarily by varieties of molecular motion are found 
to sustain definite relations to mechanical motion, and to be con- 
vertible into it. Friction, arising from the mechanical motion of 
a mass, generates heat, which is a motion of the particles of the 
mass. If continued, it produces smoke; that is, it disintegrates 
the mass, and liberates the particles from the cohesive attraction 
which held them; if still further increased, this molecular motion 
generates flame, that is, light. A bullet fired against a wall is 
stopped: its motion as a mass is arrested, and upon examination 
it is found to be heated. The mechanical motion has become a 
molecular one, but the motion is not lost. Heat, light, magnetism, 
electricity, are all forms of molecular motion; and molecular mo- 
tion is the antecedent or resultant of mechanical motion. Each is 
convertible into the other. 

“Still more recently other and similar relations have been 
established between the remoter members of this great group 
of natural forces. The photophone of Bell affords an audible 
demonstration of the intimate relations which exist between 
light and sound... . 

“The result is the general acceptance of the doctrine of the 
convertibility of the forces, and the belief that all forms of force in 
nature — of motor force, that is —are but related forms of a gen- 
eral and wide-spread energy, into which they are one and all con- 
vertible. 

“The relations of this common and universal force have been 
traced by Mr. Herbert Spencer with great fulness and distinctness. 
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The main point of his reasonings is, that the several forces of 
nature are not individual and separate agencies, belonging to the 
particular bodies in which or through which they are disclosed to 
us: they are interchangeable manifestations of a universal energy, 
which pervades space in every part, and exerts its influence upon 
the innumerable bodies that compose the universe. Each specific 
force is but a transformation of some other, or a modification of 
that which is the common ground of them all. 

“This general force is at all points of the universe absolutely 
the same. As it extends through all-space, so it endures through 
all time. There never was a period when it began to be, and there 
never will be a time when it will come to an end. 

“Thus viewed, the unitary force of nature is simply the all-per- 
vading energy of what Mr. Spencer freely represents and desig- 
nates as the ‘first cause.’ It is the real author of all movement 
and change in the physical universe, the true source and ground 
of all the phenomena of nature. The lightning and the thunder, 
the summer breeze and the wintry storm, the rays that gladden us 
in the morning and the glow that charms us in the evening sky, 
all are alike manifestations of this one, universal, and primordial 
force. 


“This is the comprehensive theory, which, under the concurrent 
agency of Messrs. Spencer and Huxley, has shaped itself into the 
physical doctrine of the ersistence of force. It proclaims to us 
that no force is ever lost; and that if it varies its aspect, or dis- - 
appears from view, it is only to re-appear in some other form, which 
embodies and retains the exact amount of force that was present 
before the occurrence of the change. The original amount is iden- 
tical, and is persistent under whatever transformations.” 


If at this point theology were allowed to speak, it might 
repeat these familiar and very suggestive passages: “ From 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God;” “Thou art the 
same, and thy years shall have no end.” As it has been 
put, F-0-7-c-e spells God, the eternal and all-powerful. 
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NoTE XXV.— (Page 87.) 


No trinitarian Church is known to us whose confession 
of faith bearing upon the unity of the Godhead is not equally 
explicit. 

The following Scripture passages are the basis of the 
doctrine of divine unity: Deut. vi. 4; 1 Chron. xvii. 20; Isa. 
xliv. 8, xlvii. 4; Matt. xix. 17; John xvii. 3; Acts xiv. 15; 
Rom. xvi. 27; 1 Cor. vili. 5, 6; Eph. iii. 9. 


Nore XXVI.— (Page 87.) 


As the question of the origin of life is fundamental both 
in this and in other parts of the treatise, we may be allowed 
an extended note. We begin by calling attention to certain 
words that have played a prominent part in scientific discus- 
sions. 

Protoplasm has been a favorite word of late years, though 
a somewhat general term, being applied to many different 
states of matter; but chiefly it is used to represent the pri- 
mary or fundamental form of life from which have sprung 
all terrestrial organisms. The indefiniteness that has at- 
tached itself to this word leads us to set it aside, especially 
as all that is represented by it is involved in the word “ bio- 
plasm.” 

Bathybius, according to Huxley, Strauss, and Hiackel, 
stands at the head of the development of life on our globe, 
and is the link between the non-living and the living. Hux- 
ley represents it as “a sheet of living matter enveloping the 
whole earth beneath the seas.’ Mr. Huxley is no doubt 
correctly represented as saying (while speaking of Bathy- 
bius in his New-York lectures) that “if we trace back the 
animal and vegetable world we shall find, preceding what 
now exists, animals and plants not identical with them but 
like them, only increasing their differences as we go back in 
time, and at the same time becoming simpler and simpler, 
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until finally we shall arrive at a gelatinous mass, which, so 
far as our present knowledge goes, is the common founda- 
tion of all life. The tendency of science is to justify the 
speculation that that also could be traced farther back, per- 
haps to the general nebulous condition of matter.” 

Now, as to the entire hypothesis based upon Bathybius, 
all candid men will agree with Rev. Joseph Cook, that, 
“since no such gelatinous mass has ever been seen, the 
substitution of an inferential for an observed sheet of living 
slime enveloping the world is unscientific:” and perhaps all 
will agree with Professor St. George Mivart, who repre- 
sents Bathybius as merely a “sea-mare’s nest;” indeed, we 
must concur in that judgment, since the sheet of matter 
which really envelops the earth beneath the seas is found to 
be nothing but a precipitate of slime with a base of sulphate 
of lime. 

Bioplasm is a more definite term, representing a substance 
which has vested in it the power of changing by contact 
non-living matter into living matter. 

Under the closest scrutiny of chemical and microscopic 
analysis, bioplasm is a transparent and glue-like substance, 
apparently structureless: no difference has yet been dis- 
covered between bioplasm, old or young, in plant or animal, 
in the lichen or the brain of a Newton. “Bioplasm may 
exist in masses less than one one-hundred-thousandth of 
an inch, or as large as one two-hundredth of an inch, in 
diameter, but, as constituting the nuclei of fully formed cells, 
is usually found in masses from one six-thousandth to one 
three-thousandth of an inch in diameter.” Some idea of 
the size represented by these figures may be had by remem- 
bering that a razor’s edge is supposed to be one-thousandth 
of an inch thick; divide this edge by five or six, and the 
quotient is the diameter of the nucleus represented. 

As a mass, bioplasm is subdivided into living bioplasts, or 
plastids (a term used by Hackel: protoplasma is used by 
Heinrich Frey), which chemically differ scarcely any from 
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the mass: they are capable of a multiplicity of throbbing 
and rectilinear movements; are, rather dramatically, repre- 
sented as “devouring and marching; they readily absorb 
matter such as is suitable for nutriment, and almost zzstanta- 
neously convert, by processes which human science can 
neither imitate nor comprehend, non-living into living matter. 
Bioplasts, for the most part, inhabit cells which they con- 
struct out of foreign matter brought within reach; they usu- 
ally form themselves into separate nuclei,” but each nucleus 
has the power of throwing out, by extension or subdivision, 
new bioplasts. It is now generally conceded that bioplasts 
must arise from existing, living bioplasts, and that they con- 
stitute the only living matter in the world. It is also found 
that all organic tissues are made up of cells, but that the 
central portion of every cell is always a bioplast, the cell 
being the laboratory in which the bioplast works his inimi- 
table transmutation. Bioplasts are minute and numerous. 
There is no space in any organic structure of one five- 
hundredth of an inch square without at least one bioplast. 
One-fifth of the bulk of all living bodies is made up of 
bioplasts; the remaining four-fifths being what is termed 
“formed matter,” or “tissue.” It is claimed by Heinrich 
Frey that bioplasts are endowed with sensation. When 
bioplasts die they are resolved into fibrine, albumen, fatty 
matter, and salts, causing the stiffness of the corpse. Once 
dead, bioplasts can no more be resuscitated than can a man 
who is thrice three days dead. Cut off the hand from the 
body, quickly the bioplasts in the severed part die: one 
could create a world as easily as to revive one of those dead 
bioplasts. Partly sever the hand: the living bioplasts on 
either side the bruise or cut will commence to restore and 
reconstruct the mutilated member; but, seemingly out of 
respect for those of their number who perished under 
the blow, they leave in the perpetual scar monuments of the 
millions of their slain. 

Bioplasts are of opposite sexes. The embryonic child, 
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perhaps, results from the union of two or more bioplasts of 
opposite sexes: from the instant of that union begins the 
development of the unborn babe. These united bioplasts 
give origin to others, and these to still others.. “The bio- 
plast seems to boil bioplasts from its centre.” They receive 
into their cells nutriment: they instantly convert non-living 
into living matter, next transmuting that matter into an or-" 
ganism. Bioplasts never change their occupations, always 
conducting themselves upon the strictest principles of divis- 
ion of labor. Some, in the human body for instance, are 
at work building muscular tissue; others are constructing 
bone; others are manufacturing nerves; others still are con- 
structing arteries and sinews and eyes and ears. They 
constitute a wonderful community of artisans and artists. 
The reader has been among the Swiss watchmakers that 
live about Geneva: it has been observed that one makes and 
brings ina wheel, another a pivot, others still make and bring 
in hands, springs, cases, faces: the result is a watch, a produc- 
tion which is always used as the symbol of skill, intelligence, 
and forecast. What, then, of this bioplast community? They 
transmute non-living into living matter, and then into tissue, 
which no chemist on earth can do; while each group is mak- 
ing its nerves or its muscles, its bones or its skin, and so 
on to every part of the human body, they are separately 
doing what is immeasurably beyond the skill of any labora- 
tory on earth. When commencing their work you cannot 
tell what will be the product: for seemingly with the same 
beginnings, and actually with materials often chemically the 
same, One community of bioplasts will construct a lily, an- 
other an oak; here they make a gnat, there an eagle; here 
a mouse, there an elephant. The greatest harmony prevails 
in their communities: they work together and build to- 
gether; they build in strict mutual proportions and rela- 
tions; they build in strictest co-ordination of parts, with 
constant reference of means to ends, thus rigidly obeying 
the two great laws of all organic beings, — unity of type, and 
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adaptation to the conditions of existence; their work is ia 
silence, “so that there is neither hammer nor axe, nor any 
tool of iron heard in the house while it is building;” and 
when this structure, which discloses skill, intelligence, and 
forecast, as does nothing else on earth, is perfectly fash- 
ioned, then the child is born; on through babyhood, child- 
hood, youth, and middle life, these indefatigable workers 
continue to build, painting the rose on the cheek, giving the 
sparkle to the eye, and constructing a brain laboratory in 
which are evolved all the dreams of fancy, all the conceits 
of poets, and all the thunders of oratory heard in the world. 
Surely bioplasts are gods, or else there is a marvellous God 
back of them. 

But how is it known, some one asks, that they are not 
gods? They die, poor things! 


As the controversy stands to-day, the key that opens the 
door to all these wonderful affairs is to be found either in 
the hand of living and intelligent matter under the law of 
evolution, by natural selection, or else in the hand of 
Jehovah. 

But we may add, that it is life and intelligence that give to 
matter and force their value and significance. Never was 
leaf or wing or human eye organized except in connection 
with life and intelligence. In other words, force, apart 
from life and intelligence, would act much like an idiot; and 
matter, without life and intelligence, is nothing but a piece of 
clay in the hands of the potter. 

It has been well stated, that “the latest results of scientific 
inquiry leave the gulf between mind and matter as wide as 
in the time of Descartes. The attribute of one is conscious- 
ness, and of the other extension; and there is nothing like 
identity or similarity that can be traced between them.” 

That Jehovah is still necessary, may be inferred from a 
statement of the modern father of evolution. 

Darwin concludes his “ Origin of Species” thus ;— 
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“Tt is interesting to contemplate an entangled bank clothed 
with many plants of many kinds, with birds singing on the bushes, 
with various insects flitting about, and with worms crawling through 
the damp earth, and to reflect that. these elaborately constructed 
forms, so different from each other, and dependent on each other in 
so complex a manner, have all been produced by laws acting around 
us. ... There is grandeur in this view of life with its several 
powers having been originally breathed by the Creator into a few 
forms, or into one; and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling on 
according to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple a beginning 
endless forms, most beautiful and most wonderful, have been and 
are being evolved.” 


The late Frank Buckland, in his work entitled “The Nat- 
ural History of British Fisheries,” finished just two days 
before his death, states as his creed what, in substance, sci- 
entific men are one by one ultimately to adopt : — 


“To put matters very straight, I steadfastly believe the Great 
Creator, as indeed we are directly told, made all things perfect and 
‘very good’ from the beginning: perfect and very good every- 
created thing is now found to be, and will so continue to the end 
of time.” 


Note XXVII.—(Page 97.) 


Dr. JOSEPH PARKER, in a religious satire entitled “Job’s 
Comforters,” represents Professor Huxley, John Stuart Mill, 
and Professor Tyndall as endeavoring to comfort Job under 
his afflictions with a presentation of their different theories. 
The three are standing near him, and each in his way offers 
his peculiar crumb of comfort to the afflicted patriarch. The 
following quotations will suggest the line of thought: — 


“Then said Huxley the moleculite, ‘Cease from thy languish- 
ing, nor let thy repining any longer be heard. Understand thou 
that this disturbance is entirely molecular; by some means or 
other the molecules have got into a disordered condition, and that 
singular whity-brown fluid found in the heads of human animals 
has become a little addled, diluted, or otherwise injured, and 
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hence these phenomena. All animal life is more or less subject to 
this visitation; and, viewed scientifically, yours, Job, is a singularly 
beautiful case.’ 

“Whereupon Job moaned in the bitterness of his soul, and 
cried, saying, ‘Oh that my children were about me as in the days 
that are gone, and that I could recall the light which made my 
home a scene of gladness! If not, would God I might die and be 
at rest! My children! my children! whence have ye fled from 
me?’ 

“Then answered Tyndall the Sadducee, and said, ‘ Thy children 
have melted into the infinite azure of the past, as all living things 
must melt. They have gone again to the dust: but in their de- 
composition there will be liberated gases and other elements, 
which, mingling with the general chemistry of nature, will contrib- 
ute somewhat to the nourishment of animals and plants; and in 
this way the decomposed children of Job will be of great use in 
the chemic economy of the universe. . . . What is the vegetable 
world but the result of the complex play of molecular forces? 
What is it which tears the carbon and the hydrogen from the 
strong embrace of the oxygen? It is possible for the undeflected 
human mind to return to the meridian of absolute neutrality as 
regards ultra-physical questions. Let Job consider these, and a 
million similar questions, if he would be really comforted. Let 
him read Fichte in the morning, and commit Emerson’s poems to 
memory on Sundays, and always keep by him a good translation of 
Plato. Prayer is wasted breath. The law of gravitation crushes 
the simple worshippers in the Methodist chapel while singing their 
hymns just as surely as if they were engaged in a midnight brawl. 
Job must hold his feelings in control. Let the Moslem give way 
to them in his battle-cry, and the red Indian wake the echoes of 
his hunting-grounds with such wild howls; but when Job can attend 
scientific lectures at the Royal Institution, or take a course of 
evening lectures at the School of Mines, he ought to conduct him- 
self in a rational way in time of misfortune, and show himself to 
be a philosopher.” 
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NoTE XXVIII.—(Page Io.) 


BurKE set forth orthodoxy as it lies in the average mind 
thus :— 


“Who, born within the last forty years, has read one word 
of Collins and Toland and Tindal and Chubb and Morgan, and 
that whole race who called themselves freethinkers? Who now 
reads Bolingbroke? Who ever read him through? Ask the book- 
sellers of London what has become of all these lights of the 
world.” 


There is nothing in these writings that appeals to the 
spiritual wants of men, is the explanation of the treatment 
these books have received. 

It has been well remarked, that there is something 
almost pathetic in Mr. Mill’s recoil from agnostic conclusions 
which make such havoc of the sanctities of life, and in his 
pleas for a belief in God on the score of utility, even if such 
belief does not rest on any conclusive grounds. 

Carlyle was a grand, rough soul. He saw deep into the 
heart of things. Listen: — 


“Ah, it is a sad and terrible thing to see nigh a whole genera- 
tion of men and women professing to be cultivated, looking around 
in a purblind fashion, and finding no God in this universe. I sup- 
pose it is a re-action from the reign of cant and hollow pretence, 
professing to believe what in fact they do not believe. And this 
is what we have got to. All things from frog-spawn; the gospel 
of dirt the order of the day. The older I grow, —and I now stand 
upon the brink of eternity,—the more comes back to me the sen- 
tence in the catechism which I learned when a child, and the fuller 
and deeper its meaning becomes: ‘ What is the great end of 
man?— To glorify God, and to enjoy him forever.’ No gospel 
of dirt, teaching that men have descended from frogs through 
monkeys, can ever set that aside.” 
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Note XXIX.—(Page 104.) 


THE more the physical universe is studied, the more mar- 
vellous it becomes; and the farther back is found the First 
Cause, and the more it is required to project itself through 
laws and secondary media, by so much the more are proved 
its power, skill, and majesty. 

The common illustration is this : — 

The making of a watch is skilful mechanics; but the mak- 
ing of a machine that will make a watch, or the making of 
laws that will make a watch, involves mechanics infinitely 
more skilful. Theistic evolution should, therefore, increase 
our adoration of the Supreme Being. 


. Note XXX.— (Page I05.) 


WE wish to guard this point. A conception of God does 
not directly prove the divine existence: but the conception 
being found in a human mind, and especially if generally 
found, must be accounted for; and, if there is no better way 
of accounting for it than upon the ground of a divine exist- 
ence, then such an existence should be admitted. 

This method of reasoning differs, it will be noticed, from 
what once prevailed in the world. Anselm, for instance, 
argued that our idea of God is the idea of a being than whom 
we can conceive nothing greater. And, as a real being is 
greater than an imaginary being, therefore God is a real 
being. It has been well remarked, that the fact “that so 
accurate a mind should have been satisfied with such an 
argument can only be explained from the intellectual habit 
of the time.” 

Descartes, too, followed the track of medizval specula- 
tion. “He argued that necessary existence is as essential 
to the idea of an all-perfect being as the equality of its three 
angles to two right angles is essential to the idea of a tri- 
angle. ‘I cannot conceive God [he says] except as existing, 
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and hence it follows that existence is inseparable from 
him.” 3 

It is clear from what has been said, that such reasoning 
does not quite meet the demands of modern thought. It is 
the conception that is the fact: therefore the conception, and 
not the thing conceived, is an object of investigation. 


Note XXXI.— (Page 106.) 


OTHER texts of similar importance are the following: 
Job @xil-:9; Ps. exxii76/ell-1 25,8. Cive 30, 1exacx yO a) Cha lings 
Neh. ix. 6; Heb. iii. 4; Rev. iv. 11, xiv. 3-5, 7. 


Note XXXII.—(Page 109.) 


In building up a system of Bible theology, great care 
should be taken to give to different passages their relative 
weight. The following classification of Scripture texts as 
to their authority may be of service : — 

Those which have the highest authority are the recorded 
words of different personations of Deity. 

Next in rank stand the recorded words of inspired per- 
sons in their inspired moments. 

And last in the list are the recorded words of uninspired 
persons. These are of six classes, and are graduated 
thus :— } 

True sentiments of good’'men. (John vi. 68; Acts v. 34- 
39.) 

True sentiments of wicked and worldly men. (Mark ii. 
7; John vii. 46.) 

True sentiments of Satan and demons. (Luke iv. 33, 34.) 

False sentiments of good men. The friends of Job fur- 
nished many illustrations. (See also the Book of Ecclesias- 
tes.) 

False sentiments of wicked men. (2 Kings xviii. 17-37; 
Mark xiv. 58.) 

False sentiments of Satan and demons. (Gen. iii. 4, 5.) 
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Hence it follows, that, whenever the sentiments of these 
latter personalities are employed (this should not often be 
the case), they ought ‘to be introduced With the statement, 
that, though recorded in the Bible by inspired men, they are 
not always the sentiments of inspired men. Though they are 
therefore a part of the inspired volume, still we are left to 
judge of their truthfulness or falseness upon the same 
grounds as are employed in testing all other words and 
statements. i 


Note XXXIII.—(Page IIo.) 


In the Gospel of John there are seven operations attrib- 
uted to the Holy Spirit. In the third chapter is shown his 
regenerating power. In the fourth, his indwelling power. 
In the seventh, his outflowing influence. In the fourteenth 
he appears as the Comforter. In the fifteenth chapter, 
next to the comforting power of the Holy Ghost, is the 
teaching power. In the eleventh chapter, there is brought 
out a twofold relationship of the Holy Spirit, — first, to testify 
against the world, and secondly, to prophesy of things to 
come. And lastly, in this same chapter, the Holy Spirit is 
represented as a guide. 


Note XXXIV.— (Page III.) 


A REVIEWER has lately remarked that the careful study 
of the Scriptures will probably show that our conception of 
separateness in the persons of the Trinity is borrowed from 
the person and relations of Jesus Christ, who is not merely 
the eternal Word, but is the Word made flesh, thus becom- 
ing the Son of God. After a careful elimination of all 
these features of separate personality derived from the in- 
carnation, there will still remain the distinctions of God, 
the Word, and the Spirit, affording a foundation for the 
scriptural doctrine of the Trinity, without any leaven of 
tri-theism. 
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NOTE XXXV.— (Page III.) 


THE proof-texts in support of the deity of our Lord, ad- 
duced by Moses Stuart in his letters to Channing, have 
never been explained away nor answered. 

Indeed, we judge from the utterances of Dr. Ellis at a 
late and important meeting of Unitarians and Liberals held 
in Boston, that Unitarianism is no longer to support its 
theories, nor combat those of Orthodoxy, by appeals to the 
Bible. The authority of that book is henceforth denied. 


NoTE XXXVI.— (Page 112.) 


In the “Boston Monday Lectures” there is presented a 
distinction between contradiction and mystery which is 
worthy of note: — 


“A mystery is something of which we know Z/a¢ it is, although 
we do not know “ow it is. A self-contradiction is the inconsist- 
ency of a proposition with itself or with its own implications. 
Now, if there is in the Trinity a self-contradiction, we must throw 
its propositions overboard, in the name of learning and of clear 
thought. But if there be in it only a mystery, that may be no ob- 
jection; for a mystery is merely something of which we know ¢ha¢ 
it is, although we do not know ow it is. I know ¢hat the grass 
grows: I do not know how it grows. I know ¢hat my will lifts my 
arm: I do not know Aow it does this. There is mystery in each 
of these cases; but the mystery does not hinder my believing the 
facts, although I do not know how they are to be explained. Mys- 
tery belongs to physical almost more than to religious truth. We 
should expect it to appear oftener in religious science than in 
physical, as the topics of the former are incalculably vaster and 
more complex than those of the latter; and yet it is a question 
whether your Tyndalls and your Huxleys do not call on you to 
believe more mysteries than your Butlers, your Edwardses, and 
your Channings.” 


’ 
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NoTE XXXVII.—(Page 114.) 


Dr. ADAM CLARKE, in commenting upon this illustration 
of Erasmus, remarks : — 


“These three are one, and yet three distinct. There is the same 
root, the same fibres, the same pulpy substance, the same membra- 
neous covering, the same color, the same taste, the same smell, in 
every part, and yet the three leaves distinct; but each and all are 
a continuation of the stem, and proceed from the same root.” 


Modern botanists divide every plant into root, stem, and 
leaf. 


Notre XXXVIII.—(Page 116.) 


TuE late Professor Benjamin Peirce, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is the author of a scientific lecture whose subject is 
“The Combining of Law, Force, and Intention in the Uni- 
verse.” : 

But the intention is in the mind of the Supreme, and is 
manifested in matter. 


Note XXXIX.— (Page 117.) 


HERSCHEL, speaking of the force of gravitation, in his 
“Outlines of Astronomy,” says, “It is but reasonable to 
regard it as the direct or indirect result of a consciousness 
or a will existing somewhere.” 

It has been well remarked, that “one drop of rain means 
omnipotence.” 


“There are [says Mr. Proctor], perhaps few natural phenomena 
which appear less indicative, at first sight, of the operation of 
nature’s giant forces than the downfall of rain. Even the heavi- 
est showers —at least, of those we are familiar with in England — 
are not phenomena which suggest an impression of power. Yet 
the forces actually called into action before rain can fall are 
among the most gigantic experienced on our earth. Compared 
with them, terrestrial gravitation is more feeble than is the puniest 
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infant compared with an army of giants. Let us look into the 
matter a little closely, and we shall see that this is so. It is 
a common occurrence for rain to fall over an area of over one 
hundred square miles to a depth of one inch in twenty-four hours. 
Now, what is the expenditure of which such a phenomenon is 
the equivalent? The downfall is, so to speak, the loosening of 
the spring; but how much force was expended in winding up the 
spring? The evaporation from the sea or from moist soils, of 
the quantity of water precipitated, is not the whole of the work to 
be estimated; since the vapor has to be raised to the higher re- 
gions of the air, and to be wafted by the winds themselves the 
representatives of giant forces—to the district over which the 
moisture is discharged in rain. But let us take this evaporation 
only, and estimate its real force equivalent. It may be shown, by 
a calculation founded on Mr. Goule’s experiments, that to, evapo- 
rate a quantity of water sufficient to cover one hundred miles to 
the depth of one inch would require as much heat as is produced 
by the combustion of half a million tons of coal; and, further, 
that the amount of force of which such a consumption of heat is 
the equivalent corresponds to that which would be required to 
raise a weight of upwards of one thousand millions of tons to the 
height of one mile. ... All the coal which could be raised by 
man from the earth in thousands of years would not give out heat 
enough to produce by evaporation the earth’s rain supply for one 
single year. The sun —whose influence is often contrasted with 
the rain-shower —is the agent in producing that shower, as well 
*as in pouring out his direct heat on the soil with such apparently 
contrasted effect.” 


Well may we be exhorted: “Fear the Lord your God, 
that giveth rain.” 

The author of “Recent Physical Theories” makes this 
forcible statement : — 


“Tt is one of the most elementary and fundamental of all physi- 
cal laws, that every action is followed by an equal re-action. Yes; 
but when you act, what or who is it that re-acts against you > Is 
it simply a law or force of nature, —cohesion, attraction, gravita- 
tion, or other? Nay, my friend, learn not by halves the great and 
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significant truth which the science that you have so long loved and 
gloried in comes at length to teach you. The force that re-acts to 
or against the acting of your own force is, whatever its familiar 
name or its commonplace aspect, nothing less, nothing else, than 
the force of the Infinite! Such it must be, for by the surest argu- 
ment of scientific philosophy there is no other. Has not Science 
taught us, with all the beauty and all the power with which she is 
capable of teaching any thing, that each lower and more limited 
force is a manifestation, a phase, a form, of that infinite and inex- 
haustible force ‘that fainteth not, neither is weary’? And, if so, 
how can we refuse, and especially how can the scientist logically 
refuse, to recognize the fact that we stand thus face to face with a 
single ever-present, ever-active, and infinite power — one ‘in whom’ 
literally ‘we live and move and have our being’ ?” 


Thé Bible writers were accustomed to speak of the thunder 
as the voice of God. The youthful sceptic has more than 
once sneered at this, which seems to him ignorance, and 
has said, “Thunder is caused by electricity.” But modern 
thought decides that thunder is the report of a flash of 
lightning; and that lightning is one of the manifestations 
of an infinite power which stands back of all kinds of force, 
and indeed back of all things. 

Had one of the Bible writers looked upon the Bay of 
Fundy, he would have said, “See how God brings in and 
sends out these waters!” And the youthful sceptic would 
have smiled at the words, and have said, “It is not God, 
but the moon, that heaves these tides.” Modern thought, 
however, looks back of the moon to this same power of the 
Infinite. And we can scarcely realize the force expended 
along our Atlantic coast in bringing in and sending out a 
single tide-flow. 


Note XL.— (Page 117.) 


A SCIENTIFIC though general division of the universe 
recently made is the following: (1) The invisible. (2) The 
visible. (3) The visible in motion. This very well corre- 
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sponds with the early dogmatic formula: (1) The Father. 
(2) The Logos visualizing the Father. (3) The Holy Ghost 
proceeding from the Father and the Logos. 

At this point we may allow physical science to hush to 
silence the old objection that the origin of Jesus was con- 
trary to all natural laws, inasmuch as there is no origin of 
life without two parents. 

For modern research has made an important discovery, 
and now asserts that “perfect individuals may be virginally 
born.” 


“When Castellet [says Alfred Russell Wallace, in his ‘ Miracles 
and Modern Spiritualism ’], informed Réaumur that he had reared 
perfect silkworms from the eggs laid by a virgin moth, the answer 
was, ‘£x nihilo nihil fit ;’ and the fact was disbelieved. It was 
contrary to one of the widest and best-established laws of nature ; 
yet it is now universally admitted to be true, and the supposed law 
ceases to be universal.” 

“ Among our common honey-bees [says Hackel in his ‘ History 
of Creation ’], a male individual, a drone, arises out of the eggs of 
the queen, if the egg has not been fructified; a female, a queen, 
or working-bee, if the egg has been fructified.” 


Note XLI.—(Page 119.) 


THE Bible writers appear to have recognized these 
psychologico-elocutionary principles. Hence the skilful 
fashioning of the heavens is reported as the work of the 
fingers of God (Ps. viii. 3). Great power is attributed to 
God, under the figure of the arm (Isa. lii. 10; Acts xiii. 17). 


NoTE XLII.—(Page 121.) 
MAN’s constitution is commonly represented thus : — 


“It appears that man in his present stage of existence is a three- 
fold being, consisting of a material body, a vital principle, and a 
mind. By the first he stands connected with all material forms; 
by the second, with all vitalized forms; and by the third, with all 
beings of his own particular species and all above him in rank. 
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The first is transient, always in a state of flux; the second gives 
form to his transient body, and directs all its special functions; 
the third gives him the consciousness of being what he is, and 
enables him to know and perceive what is going on around him. 
In his present state the three are inseparable, and have mutual 
relations. The body, the atomic part of man, cannot create 
vitally ; the vital or organizing principle cannot be a result of the 
mere collocation of atoms. The vital principle affects the spiritual 
or mental, but does not absolutely control it, and certainly does 
not create it. The spiritual, after all, is supreme. The power of 
perception, the consciousness of thought, the will, and the moral 
sense constitute the soul; and the soul is the man.” 


Note XLIII.—(Page 121.) 


THE reasoning upon this subject sometimes takes the 
following form :— 

Before the Creator had a conception of the unformed uni- 
verse, he must have been conscious of his own existence. 
When he commanded the universe to exist, he must have 
had a consciousness of those mental states resulting in that 
command. When he endowed the universe with force, he 
must have been conscious of the mental states resulting in 
that endowment. Here are three distinct mental states, be- 
speaking a conceiver, a creator, and an inspirer, correspond- 
ing to the offices attributed to the Father, the Logos, and 
the Holy Ghost. 


Note XLIV.—(Page 127.) 


THE attitude of Daniel Webster towards these great prob- 
lems is very likely that of multitudes who for various rea- 
sons hold in silence the Christian faith. To Rev. Thomas 
Worcester, pastor of the Congregational Church in Salis- 
bury, N.H., he sent the following letter and confession of 


faith :— 
* BoscawEN, Aug. 8, 1807. 


“DEAR S1r,— The other day we were conversing respecting 
confessions of faith. Some time ago I wrote down, for my own 
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use, a few propositions in the shape of articles, intending to ex- 
hibit a very short summary of the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion, as they impress my mind. I have taken the liberty to enclose 
a copy for your perusal. I am, sir, with respect, 
“Yours, etc., 
“D. WEBSTER. 


“T believe in the existence of Almighty God, who created and 
governs the whole world. I am taught this by the works of nature 
and the word of revelation. Be 3 

“T believe that God exists in three persons. This I learn from 
revelation alone. Nor is it any objection to this belief, that I 

*cannot comprehend how oné can be three, or three one. I hold it 
my duty to believe not what I can comprehend or account for, but 
what my Maker teaches me. 

“JT believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be 
the will and word of God. 

“T believe Jesus Christ to be the Son of God. The miracles 
which he wrought establish, in my mind, his personal authority, 
and render it proper for me to believe whatever he asserts. I 
believe, therefore, all his declarations, as well when he declares 
himself to be the Son of God as when he declares any other prop- 
osition. And I believe there is no other way of salvation than 
through the merits of his atonement.” 


Note XLV.—(Page 127.) 


THE history of this doctrine is suggestive and indisputable. 

See the “ Ante-Nicene Library,” vol. i. published by T. 
& T. Clarke, Edinburgh; also “ Boston Monday Lectures” 
for 1877. 

We cannot recommend too highly Joseph Cook’s discus- 
sions of the subject of the Trinity. 


NoTE XLVI.— (Page 136.) 


THE Bible doctrine is unmistakable. Let the reader refer 
to the Pentateuch, the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, likewise to the words of the minor prophets, 
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Hosea, Joel, Amos, Jonah, Micah, and Malachi; every- 
where he will be met by terrible and startling denunciations. 
We are told that the wicked shall be dashed in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel; they shall be like the beasts that perish; 
like a whirlwind that passeth away; like a waterless garden 
scorched by an Eastern sun; like garments consumed by the 
moth. They shall consume like the fat of lambs in the fire, 
consume like smoke, melt like wax, burn like tow, con- 
sume like thorns, vanish away like exhausted waters. The 
wicked are said to be “cursed children,’ “cursed with a 
curse,” “accursed.” God is said to come out against them 
“in wrath,” with “ fiery indignation,” and in “wrath without 
mixture.” In a word, the retribution of the wicked is pre- 
sented in every possible light; figure is piled upon figure, 
illustration follows illustration, until no room is left for 
doubt as to the frightful condition in which the impenitent 
enemies of God are placed. 

Nor is there any relief found by turning to the New Testa- 
ment. Without quoting Scripture passages, allow us to cite 
he testimony of two Unitarian writers upon this subject. 
Says Dr. Dewey, — 


“We know not what it is; but we know that such terms and 
phrases as ‘the wrath to come,’ ‘the worm that dieth not,’ ‘the 
fire that is not quenched,’ ‘the blackness of darkness,’ ‘the fiery 
‘indignation,’ —that these words not only import what is fearful, 
but were zz¢ended to inspire a salutary dread... . We know that 
inspired prophets and apostles, when the interposing veil has been 
for a moment drawn before them, have shuddered with horror at 
the spectacle. We know that the Almighty himself has gathered 
and accumulated all the images of earthly distress and ruin, not to 
show us what it is, but to warn us of what it may be.” 


Says Dr. W. G. Elliot, — 


“The terms used in the Scripture, though strongly figurative, 
are not unmeaning words. We may divest ourselves of the horror 
which their literal interpretation would convey, but we cannot set 
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them aside. The Saviour, in adopting as the expression for the 
punishment of the wicked a word so full of terror as the valley of 
Hinnom, took the surest way of declaring that the sorrow of the 
sinful soul hereafter is beyond the power of tame words to 
describe.” 


NotTE XLVII.—(Page 137.) 


Upon examination it will be found that in a score of differ- 
ent places the Bible, in the plainest and most unmistakable 
way, announces that there is a hell. 

Robert Ingersoll doubtless expresses the feelings of nearly 
all belonging to his class, when saying that “the Bible is 
the foundation of hell, and we never will get rid of the idea 
of hell until we get rid of the idea that this book is true.” 


Note XLVIII.—(Page 145.) 


CERTAIN scientific facts are suggestive in this connec- 
tion : — 

Profesgor E. Ray Lankester, in his work on “ Degenera- 
tion,” shows how the process called by the evolutionists — 
“natural selection” may work for the deterioration, instead 
of the improvement, of species. Animals which have be- 
come parasitic lose certain organs belonging to their class 
which were needed in a separate existence, and preserve 
little besides their apparatus for sucking and assimilating 
food. Thus, a number of shrimp-like animals begin life 
alike in a form called the nauplius, with considerable diver- 
sity of organs. The organs are gradually perfected in the 
free-living shrimps as they grow, but disappear in the par- 
asitic animals. The nauplius of the egg of the ship’s bam- 
ach, after swimming about for a time, fixes its head against 
a piece of wood, and becomes motionless ; it loses its organs 
of touch and sight; its legs lose their normal function, and 
are used only to bring floating particles to the orifice of the 
stomach, so that the animal has been compared to a man 
standing on his head, and kicking his food into his mouth. 
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The Ascidians, or sea-squirts, consist chiefly of a mouth and 
intestine, through which the sea-water passes continually, 
and by which nourishment is absorbed from it; but the 
germs of one of the genera (Phallusia) possess in an ele- 
mentary form the four essential features — back-bone, mar- 
row, throat, and cerebral eye — which distinguish vertebrates 
from all other animals, all of which are lost as the animal 
matures. And, when these changes are well established, 
there is no restoration. 


Notre XLIX.—(Page 146.) 


COMPARE Job i. 6-11, ii. 1-6; Luke iv. 13, xxii. 31; 
2-Cor. xi..14; Eph. iv. 273 Jas. iv. 7. 


Note L.—(Page 147.) 


Says E. P. Roe, the well-known author and horticul- 
turist, — 


“Nature is very impartial. It is evidently her intention that we 
shall enjoy all the fruits for which we are willing to pay her price 
in work, care, and skill; but she seems equally bent on supplying 
the hateful white grub with strawberry-roots, and currant-worms 
with succulent foliage.” 


Mr. Roe then proceeds to show that the farmer and the 
gardener have to wage “an unrelenting warfare” from early 
spring to late autumn, lest their insect foes destroy a large 
portion of their garden, orchard, and field crops: so on all 
hands the cry arises, “ How shall we arrest this great army 
of insect-workers?” 


Note LI.—(Page 147.) 


A RECENT writer upon ¢vichina spiralis, in stating the 
connection between parasites and disease, says, — 


“Twenty-two varieties of these parasites which are common to 
man and animals is a catalogue which needs far more study than 
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it has received. Some of these produce very obscure symptoms. 
Fifty-five different parasitic diseases are classified in our nomen- 
clature. If many more are to be derived from animals, we shall 
become possessed worse than swine, and be so inhabited as to 
imperil the human race. Not only skin diseases, but internal 
maladies, arise.” 


Note LII.—(Page 150.) 


IF asked to account upon orthodox grounds for this 
strange problem of evil existences and agencies, we might 
simply point to the facts, and insist that the school of liberal 
thought shall answer. But the question is a fair one: we 
give therefore the orthodox reply. It is this: — 

God is love; and he loves righteousness so profoundly, 
and hates iniquity so intensely, and sees so clearly what will 
be the inevitable fate of men who in an impenitent state 
pass into the spiritual and invisible world, that, if we may be 
allowed the expression, he has taken the trouble, all through 
the ages, to crowd man’s vision with things that are filled 
with terror. - 

“Furnace of fire,” “brimstone and fire,” “blackness of 
darkness,” “tormented day and night,” “ weeping, and wail- 
ing,” and “gnashing of teeth,” are written in material nature 
with the same startling distinctness that they are in the 
Bible; and for the same reason, namely, that, “knowing 
therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade men.” 

It is possible that this explanation is not satisfactory to a 
certain class, and that appeal will be made instead to the so- 
called liberalistic theory. It is this: — 

Upon close examination the seeing evil is discovered to be 
very often a real good. Gravitation, for instance, though it 
draws the falling man to the earth, and breaks his neck, is 
that force which keeps the planetary system in its place; 
friction, though it stands as a barrier to “ perpetual motion,” 
making us all tired, and preventing us from flying, is never- 
theless indispensable in every movement. The devastating 
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tornado, though it destroys man and property, prevents 
nevertheless a stagnant and deadly atmosphere. Except for 
the volcano, the earth would explode in fragments. 

Says a scholarly writer upon this subject: — 


“The force of gravitation would wreck our solar system, did not 
another force act against it, and keep the planets in their paths. 
And the more we study nature, the more intricate do we find these 
- combinations of opposing forces. The most recent physiological 
research seems to show that our very muscles are thus seats of 
two antagonistic powers, so arranged that the will by acting upon 
one may regulate the action of the other. We are fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” 


“ This is the worst possible world,” exclaims one philos- 
opher. “Yes,” replies the other, “but the best possible one 
too!” 

Both are correct. 

Therefore, says the liberalist, God is good even in his 
seeming ill, and good in whatever he does and allows. 

True, but it is goodness in no narrow range. The ortho- 
dox believer agrees with the liberalist that God’s laws are 
necessary and beneficent, though they often wreak terrible 
agony upon those who violate them. The point, however, 
is this: If God ordains and approves the laws of nature, 
which are manifestly inexorable, what reason is there to 
suppose that he will not ordain and approve moral laws 
which are equally inexorable? It must be admitted either 
that God can or cannot prevent the calamities that visit 
individuals and nations: if he cannot, then perhaps he 
cannot save the finally impenitent sinner from endless 
punishment; if he can, and for wise and good reasons 
does not prevent earthly ills and retributions, then how do 
we know that the endless punishment of the finally impeni- 
tent sinner will not be allowed, and be allowed for wise and 
good reasons? 

The safety of heaven may, for aught we know, require the 
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existence of a hell, upon the same principles that the safety 
of the earth, as a whole, requires a volcano in Italy, or a 
tornado in the West Indies. Our limited range makes it 
presumption for us to say that this is not the case. 

The same reasoning that maintains the divine goodness 
in the face of the ills of human life, thus likewise maintains 
that goodness in the face of future and endless ills. 

We may note also that it is extremely fortunate that the 
Bible reveals both the goodness and severity of God. For 
if the text “God is love,” being, in one form and another, 
many times repeated in the Bible, had no counter-texts such 
as “God is a consuming fire,” we should be compelled, while 
looking over the world, to say that some part of the original 
written revelation must have been lost, for only one side of 
the divine nature is revealed in the text, “God is love.” 

But as we have these counter representations, perfectly 
harmonizing with what is witnessed on every hand in the 
physical universe, and with what is felt in every human soul, 
we are morally certain that we have in the Bible, on this 
subject of the divine nature, the fulness of the original 
documents. 


Note LIII.— (Page 151.) 


“Wo [asks a well-known lecturer] will affirm that these in- 
stincts, which in all ages have expressed themselves in what all 
religions have taught as to Nemesis and the Furies and the aven- 
ging Fates, and as to what awaits us in time to come beyond death, 
are not expressions of an organic and ineradicable instinct in man? 
If God makes an instinct, there is always something to match it.” 


Note LIV.—(Page 152.) 


WE ask for no stronger support of this point than the 
words of such men as Drs. Channing, Gannett, Hedge, and 
Bartol, of the Unitarian denomination. See notes in “ Inter- 
mediate World,” pp. 235-237. 
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Nore LV —(Page 154.) 


THE founder of the modern pessimistic theory is Arthur 
Schopenhauer. The author of “The Theistic Argument” 
thus sets forth the views of Schopenhauer : — 


“ According to Schopenhauer, the world of phenomena exists 
only for our percipient minds, and its essential character is there- 
fore mental representation. Yet this phenomenal world is not the 
whole of existence. Behind it lies an unexplored remainder, an 
absolute something, transcending and enfolding all existence, which 
Schopenhauer conceived as will. With him, will is the one uni- 
versal substance: it appears in every blind force of nature; it 
manifests itself in every conscious act of man. Thus will is the 
ultimate principle of all things. Unlike the materialists, who 
reduce will to force, Schopenhauer reverses the process, and re- 
duces all the forces of the organic and inorganic world to will. 

“Jt is in the nature of will that Schopenhauer finds the basis 
of his pessimistic theory. Will is, in its nature, striving. In its 
absolute existence, blind, unconscious, purposeless, it comes to 
self-consciousness in life. It manifests itself in man and the lower 
animals as will to live. Life is that for which every thing pants 
and labors. From this effort and struggle, it results that life is a 
constant discontent, — an insatiable thirst. Permanent satisfaction 
is out of the question. No sooner is any new stage reached than 
new wants are created, and the longer the process is continued the 
more these wants are multiplied. For the misery of living, being 
thus essentially connected with the nature of will, increases in the 
direct ratio of consciousness, or intelligence. In the lower order 
of creatures it is trifling; it becomes intense in the vertebrates; it 
reaches its maximum in man. Man is simply the concrete embodi- 
ment of a thousand needs. The more intelligent he is, the more 
acute his suffering; and the man of genius suffers most acutely of 
all. Even habit, which dulls pleasure, increases sensibility to 
pain. Life is but a process of dying; the history of the race, a 
‘dream, long, heavy, and confused.’” 
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Note LVI.—(Page 154.) 


It has been well remarked by an author already referred 
to, that 


“Much of the most popular literature of every country derives 
its principal charm from voicing this discontent: ‘Vanity of vani- 
ties,’ says the Preacher, ‘all is vanity.’ ‘I have seen all the works 
that are done under the sun, and, behold, all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit.’ Classical literature abounds with similar complaints. 
The sunny Homer falls into a pessimistic vein when he says, 
‘There is nothing whatever more wretched than man;’ and the 
maxim of Menander is familiar to us all, ‘They whom the gods 
love die young.’ Seneca praises death as the best invention of 
nature, and the virtuous Marcus Aurelius holds it up as a positive 
good. Modern poetry is tinged with an absorbing sense of the 
sorrows of life. It colors the beautiful conceptions of Shelley; it 
utters itself, without restraint, in the lines of Byron, — 


‘Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
’Tis something better not to be.” 


A writer upon “ Despair” asserts that “three of the most 
influential writers in the English language to-day preach in 
their books a gospel of despair,— Carlyle, Emerson, and 
George Eliot.” 


Nore LVII.—(Page 156.) 


IN a trenchant manner has a modern writer presented this 
subject under the following interrogations : — 


“And, if this be true, we see how gratuitous, vain, and noisy 
are the declamations to which we are sometimes obliged to listen, 
against the idea that moral iniquity shall be punished. God, they 
tell us, is a merciful being, too merciful to punish: it is inconceiv- 
able that he should visit the unfortunate transgressor with tribula- 
tion and anguish. Has it ever occurred to these sentimental souls 
to rail against Nature for her cruelty in leaving a man with a 
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broken limb to writhe in agony, or, if he survives the agony, to 
linger through a long life of pain and suffering, a helpless cripple? 
Or, if a man has violated any of the laws of his moral nature, why 
not rail against Nature for visiting him with physical deformity and 
illness, and for violating the laws of his physical being? And why 
distinguish between the laws of mind and body? Is Nature any 
less cunning in healing the broken limb and suffering nerves and 
lacerated muscles than in healing the wounded spirit?” 


Note LVIII.— (Page 162.) 


CAN modern science account for some of the strange 
experiences and phenomena of history and biography in any 
other way so easily as to suppose the presence of invisible 
evil agencies? A few moments’ reflection will perhaps sug- 
gest to all thoughtful persons that our fellow-men would 
hardly have done as they have, had they not been helped in 
their unrighteous conduct. 


Notre LIX.—(Page 163.) 


WE of the United States are well off. The majority of 
those who will read this book live in beautiful or at least 
comfortable homes. Many are able to load their tables with 
luxuries, and not a few are clad like the sons and daughters 
of princes. But we are only a small part of the world, and 
only a half page or less of its history; and even we, the 
most highly favored, in the most highly favored nation 
among the nations, have griefs and regrets nota few. Out 
of every hundred whom we daily meet, likely enough more 
than ninety will be found depressed by some infirmity or 
trouble. 


Note LX.— (Page 167.) 


BIBLE history is typical. For instance, God was good 
when he called into being the angels, but he was severe 
when he allowed those who rebelled to be driven away from 
his presence. He was good when he planted “a garden 
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eastward in Eden,” but severe when with a flaming sword 
he drove his disobedient children out of the garden, and 
pronounced their perpetual exile. He was good after the 
fall, when he preserved the race from utter extermination, 
giving summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, rain and 
sunshine; but beyond question severe when he baptized that 
race in the Deluge, leaving only eight souls to perpetuate 
humanity. ' 

God was good when he freed Israel from the yoke of 
Egyptian bondage; but severe when he compelled them to 
wander forty years in the wilderness, wasting an entire 
generation, allowing only two of that mighty host to enter 
the land of promise. 

God was good when he showed signal favors to the Jew- 
ish people, making them the special objects of his care, and 
electing them to sublime missions; but terribly severe in 
piling afflictions upon them during their seasons of rebellion, 
and leaving them at length “scourged, scattered, peeled.” 


Note LXI.— (Page 173.) 


THE following forcible illustration from Joseph Cook is 
worthy of the most attentive study : — 


“Yonder is a woman; and against her and her husband I com- 
mit the crime of forgery, or some infamy that cannot be named. 
I am free. I have my senses. I confess my crime. Can I come 
into the parlor where the man and his wife sit, and be at peace in 
their presence? So far as possible I maké restitution; that is, I 
pay to the man fourfold the money I have taken from him: or, if 
the crime be of such a nature that there can be no restitution, I 
find that I am in the grasp of natural law, and that, since restitu- 
tion is impossible, all the other modes of harmonization are the 
more necessary. I suffer punishment. I take my place in the 
prison; and after months and years I return, stripping the ward- 
robe of my infamy from my person. But can I enter the parlor of — 
those two, and be at peace? Confession has been performed; 
restitution, as far as possible, has been made; punishment has 
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been suffered. There are some who tell us, that, in the relation 
of person to person, confession and restitution after crime are 
enough to give peace. This is not the fact of human nature. The 
parlor knows better than that. Socrates was accustomed to take 
examples from the shops of Athens — poor, commonplace illus- 
trations out of the harbor of the Piraeus —to illustrate the law of 
peace in the seventh heaven and in the haven of rest, where all 
souls seek refuge when they are in their senses. Not Socrates 
only did this; but He who spake as never man spake, drew from 
the metaphors of the shepherd’s fold and of the relations of father 
and son, wife and husband, illustrations concerning our harmoni- 
zation with what we shall meet in the house not made with hands. 
I cannot go into this parlor, and live with this man and woman, 
and be at peace; but I am to go into the house not made with 
hands, and, if I have offended any personality here, I must live 
with that person. There is an omnipresence from which there 
can be no flight. If, in this human house, long knives of remorse 
move up and down my soul, even after I have made confession 
and restitution and suffered punishment, what is likely to be my 
experience with my aroused and unescapable conscience yonder ? 
“As I stand in the parlor of the man and woman I have in- 
jured, and look through their hearts into the soul of the Almighty 
God against whom, too, my crime was committed, I see thunder- 
bolts against which I want a screen. I lift up Ingersoll’s paper 
kite under those thunderbolts, and it is smitten through and 
through as if it were the spider’s web of the summer morning 
among the dewdrops of the hillside. I take Channing’s shield, 
containing in it no doctrine of a vicarious atonement; I take his 
teaching, that reformation is enough to give the soul peace with 
the eternal verities, and that when I have acquired the purpose of 
a new life, and have executed it, I am in harmony with God. 
Socrates once said to Plato, ‘It may be God can forgive wilful 
sin; but I do not see how he can, for I do not see how he ought to.’ 
I am utterly unwilling to trust my safety to Channing’s shield; 
and my reason for that shyness is, that I find human nature does 
not operate here in such a way as to justify me in his expectations 
concerning what may happen yonder.” : 
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Note LXII.—(Page 182.) 


THE science of geology can in this connection be profit- 
ably studied. It is crowded with evidences of vicarious 
suffering; indeed, the earth is formed of graveyards, one 
piled upon another many deep. 


Note LXIII.—(Page 187.) 


THE following is told of the late Dr. Todd of Pittsfield. 
Once his father, when very sick, sent him for medicine. He 
(a little lad) had been unwilling to go, and had made upa 
lie that “the druggist had not got any such medicine.” 

The old man was just dying when little Johnny came in, 
but was able to say, “ My boy, your father suffers great pain 
for want of that medicine.” The child started in great dis- 
tress for the medicine, but it was too late. The father, on his 
return, was almost gone. He could only say to the weeping 
boy, “ Love God, and always speak the truth, for the eye of 
God is always upon you. Nowkiss me once more, and fare- 
well.” 

Through all his after-life Dr. Todd often had a heartache 
over that act of falsehood and disobedience to his dying 
father. There was repentance, and such repentance is a 
preliminary step in reform. 

Michael Johnson, the father of Dr. Samuel Johnson, was 
a poor bookseller in Lichfield, Eng. On market days he 
used to carry a package of books to the village of Uttoxeter, 
and sell them from a stall in the market-place. One day the 
bookseller was sick, and asked his son to go and sell the 
books in his place. Samuel, from a silly pride, refused to 
obey. 

Johnson never forgot this act of unkindness to his hard- 
toiling father. Fifty years later, when he had become one of 
the most distinguished scholars in England, he visited Ut- 
toxeter, and determined to show his sorrow and repentance. 
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Hie went into the market-place at the time of business, 
uncovered his head, and remained for an hour in a pouring 
rain on the very spot where his father’s book-stall used to 
stand. 

“This,” he says, “was an act of contrition for my dis- 
obedience to my kind father.” 

The spectacle of Dr. Johnson standing bareheaded in the 
storm, to atone for the wrong done by him fifty years before, 
is a touching one. And, when such a disposition is exer- 
cised towards God, the one exercising it is certainly in the 
way of crossing the bridge. 


Notre LXIV.—(Page 199.) 


But Goethe could be taken into a laboratory to-day, and, 
notwithstanding his confident saying that “an audible voice 
from heaven cannot convince me that water burns,” a skil- 
ful chemist could burn him to death in a few moments with 
but a few drops of water. 


Note LXV.—(Page 201.) 


THE author will be pardoned for referring the reader to 
a pamphlet upon the topic, “What Noted Men think of 
Christ,” published by the same house as is “ What Noted, 
Men think of the Bible,” already referred to (p. 246.) 


Note LXVI.—(Page 201.) 


THE character of Christianity, too, is such as to afford 
a presumption in favor of miracles. For, if Bible miracles 
are false, then the best system of religion the world has 
known rests upon falsehood, — a supposition hardly credible. 


Note LXVII.—(Page 202.) 


MIRACLES, aside from those recorded in the Bible, are usu- 
ally classified thus :— 
first, Pagan Miracles.— The deeds of the wonder-workers 
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of ancient Egypt and Babylon, together with the marvellous 
doings reported of Pythagoras, Jamblichus, Apuleius, Aris- 
teas, Esculapius, Apollonius, and Simon Magus, may be 
taken as representative. Such like remarkable transactions 
have been frequently employed in connection with the reli- 
gions of heathendom, and have often played a very important 
part in the hands of the priesthood. They are frequently 
inexplicable, — apparently so, at least. (See Exod. vii. 11, 
12, 22, viii. 7.) They may have been, in some instances, the 
productions of other than human agency, possibly of evil 
spirits. 

It must be conceded, that if upon examination these works 
answer all the vital conditions which are applied to Bible 
miracles, especially to the wonderful works of Christ, then 
it is unscientific to deny them a rank among veritable mira- 
cles. And if any one, in order to throw discredit upon Scrip- 

_ture miracles, or for any other purpose, claims that these 
pagan wonders, in face of certain manifest objections, are 
really miracles, then certainly it must be admitted that Bible 
miracles are possible; for, if Pythagoras wrought miracles, 
then surely the Lord Jesus could work them. But objections 
against these pagan miracles, it must be confessed, are very 

_weighty. Their excessive prodigality, their great ostenta- 

tion, their frequent immoral tendencies, together with their 
aimlessness and utter futility, are matters which cannot be 
overlooked in forming estimates of their real character, and 
suggest that a broad gulf exists between Bible and Pagan 
miracles. Origen makes the purposeless character of pagan 
miracles a strong point against them, especially against the 
purported miracles of Apollonius and Esculapius as com- 
pared with those of Moses and our Lord. “What came of 
these miracles?” he asks. “In what did they issue? 

What traces have they left behind them?” Thus also 
Clement attacks the followers of Simon Magus: “ What 

profit, what significance, was there in his dogs of brass or 
stone that barked, his talking statues, and his flights through 
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the air?’’? We must also bear in mind that deceit was often 
practised upon those Oriental masses, and that Egypt and 
the East have always been looked upon as the natural home 
of magic. Modern China and Japan are to this day pro- 
verbial for their wonder-workers. 

Second, Apocryphal Miracles.—In the apocryphal narra- 
tives are found reports of certain marvellous phenomena, 
said to have been wrought during the infancy and youth of 
Jesus. It is clear at the outset that these reported miracles, 
scarcely in any way resemble those solemn effects of power 
and love which characterized our Lord’s later life. They are 
aimless acts, often idle and monstrous, wanting both a reli- 
gious and moral import. In a word, they are the incredible 
performances of a wayward, fitful, and passionate child. 

Their chief value manifestly consists, at the present time, in 
showing us what “Gospels are the result when men draw 
from their own fancy” a Christ, instead of resting upon the 
New-Testament narratives. No intelligent critic allows the 
credibility of those apocryphal writings: the record of John 
as to the beginning of Christian miracles remains unim- 
peached (John ii. 11). 

The following are examples of apocryphal transactions: 
A playmate is reported as accidentally running against the 
child Jesus; whereupon Jesus became exasperated, aad 
at his rebuke the child fell down and instantly expired. 
Having been struck by one of-his teachers, Jesus cursed 
him: the teacher’s arm withered, he fell and soon expired. 
The. Lord-Child is also represented as making animals and 
birds of clay, which at his command became endowed with 
life, and ate from his hands, greatly to the surprise and 
admiration of his playmates. 

Third, Later Ecclesiastical Miracles.— There is no au- 
thentic evidence that the miracle-working power continued 
after the death of those upon whom the apostles had laid 
their hands. 

Chrysostom (347 A. D.) often advocated the superiority 
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of the Christian religion over all other systems: yet on no 
occasion did he base that superiority upon the ability of the 
Christians of his day to work miracles, and nowhere does 
he allow that the power of working miracles passed beyond 
the apostolic age. While reproaching indolent Christians 
of the Greek Church, of which he was bishop, for rendering 
comparatively little practical service as compared with the 
apostles, who were abundant in labors, Chrysostom met the 
reply, “But the apostles had miracles at command,” not by 
saying “So have we,” but thus: “ How long shall we use 
their miracles as a pretext for our sloth?” Again, while 
urging the superiority of a holy life, ranking it above the 
power of working miracles (see 1 Cor. xiii.), he says, ““ Now 
that no vestige of miraculous power remains, our enemies 
press us on every side: we must defend ourselves with the 
weapons of the word.” 

The explanation given in one of his homilies as to the 
discontinuance of miracles is confirmatory : — 


“ As therefore a husbandman, having lately committed a young 
tree to the bosom of the earth, counts it worthy, being yet tender, 
of much attention, on every side fencing it round, protecting it 
with stones and thorns, so that it may neither be torn up by the 
winds, nor harmed by the cattle, nor hurt by any other injury; 
but when he sees that it is fast rooted and has sprung up on high, 
he takes away the defences, since the tree can now defend itself 
from any such wrong; thus has it been in the matter of our faith. 
... At the beginning Christ gave gifts even unto the unworthy, 
for the early time had need of these helps to faith. But now he 
gives them not even to the worthy, for the strength of faith no 
longer needs this assistance.” 


Augustine (426 A.D.) enumerates a list of miracles of 
early date, but he adduces no reliable evidence in their sup- 
port. Of his own time, however, he disclaims the miracle- 
working power. He thus speaks of the absence of miracles 
in the early Latin Church :— 
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“Since the establishment of the Church, God does not wish to 
perpetuate miracles, lest the mind should put its trust in visible 
signs, or grow cold at the sight of common miracles.” 


In answer to the direct question, why miracles were not 
wrought in his day, he replies, — 


“Because they would not move except they were wonderful, 
and if they were usual they would not be wonderful.” 


It should be borne in mind that the earlier reported mira- 
cles—those of the second and third centuries —are as a 
rule not found recorded until in the writings of the Fathers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. And-the chief miracles of 
this earlier period were the.cure of demonized persons. 
But these supposed exorcists were as common among Pagans 
and Jews as among Christians. See Locke’s letter on “ Tol- 
eration.” See also Middleton’s severe attack upon the 
veracity of the Fathers of this period. As Lecky justly says, 
“ The miracles of the Fathers are now passed over with an 
incredulous scorn or with a significant silence.” 

Passing from these earlier times to the age when Chris- 
tianity became Romanism, we enter another alleged cycle 
of church miracles. The wonderful deeds reported of the 
saints of those times overshadow in some respects those of 
our Lord and his disciples: they have been pointed out by 
sceptics as of equal authority with the New-Testament 
miracles, while objections raised against them by the Church 
have been quickly and defiantly hurled back by unbelievers 
upon the miraculous deeds recorded in the Gospels. With- 
out entering into a lengthy discussion at this point, it may 
be admitted, as in case of the pagan wonder-workers, that, if 
these later reported miracles of the Church conform to those 
conditions regarded as essential features of real miracles, 
then they must be called miracles. If, conforming to those 
conditions they are not allowed this rank, then we must estab- 
lish new criteria for our judgment. If, however, it is proved 
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beyond question that these effects were miracles, then the 
possibility of miracles is settled; for if saints of the middle 
ages worked miracles, certainly Christ and his apostles 
could have done so. 

There can be no question, however, that in many and in 
vital respects these later ecclesiastical miracles differ world- 
wide from those recorded in the New Testament. There was, 
for instance, a lavish prodigality as to number: a multitude 
of saints, in many cases men who were far from being noted 
for either eminent piety or special ecclesiastical authority, 
had the “nimbus of miracles” around their heads. M. 
Guizot has estimated the number of reported miracle- 
working saints as high as twenty-five thousand. Miracles 
were as common at that time as the ordinary events of life; 
in fine, the atmosphere seemed dense and charged with the 
miraculous. Furthermore, these reported .miracles were 
associated with distinctively Roman-Catholic doctrines (see 
“ Rationalism in Europe,” Lecky), and were usually entirely 
destitute of ethical aim. In most instances they were fan- 
tastic, ostentatious, and merely futile freaks of saintly power. 
Rarely were they solemn and grand, frequently they were 
grotesque and ludicrous. Fish thronging the shore to hear 
St. Anthony preach; the growth of hair on the crucifix at 
Burgos; graves dug by lions, which were also the chief 
mourners at the death of one of the saints, —are specimens. 
These stories seem to have grown out of the strong pro- 
pensity of the Papal Church to delude its ignorant masses 
by the report of miraculous agencies; an effort which is 
made whenever the priesthoocé is sufficiently corrupt, and 
when the ignorant condition of the people will allow the 
attempt. 

But perhaps the strongest evidence of the spuriousness 
of these reported miracles is their utter want of reliable his- 
toric foundation. 

Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier are the most promi- 
nent names connected with miraculous agencies and power 
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of the middle ages. It is claimed of Loyola that he exor- 
cised demons by written letters, that he walked in the air, 
and that merely by his presence he could light the darkest 
rooms. Ina word, above two hundred miracles of this saint 
were laid before the Pope when his canonization was pend- 
ing. The question of historic evidence, therefore, manifestly 
becomes vital. The facts are the following: Fifteen years 
after the death of Loyola, Ribadeneira, who from early youth 
was almost a constant companion, who was also an eulogist- 
ic admirer, published a life of his friend, in which, remark- 
able as it may seem, there is not only no intimation of 
miraculous powers, but, on the contrary, the biographer gives 
several reasons why it did not please God to work miracles 
by the hand of this eminent saint. Perhaps a more complete 
refutation of the miraculous pretensions of the Romish 
Church does not exist: certainly none can be asked. 

No less noted were the miraculous deeds reported of 
Xavier. He is said to have restored to life an incredible 
number of dead persons. “ Miracles were as his daily food.” 
Even those persons who served him, or who were much in 
his presence, could, it is claimed, exercise miraculous 
powers. Vital of course, in this case also, is the question 
of historic evidence. Upon careful examination, it is found 
that there are not only no historic documents entitled to 
credibility which vouch for these extravagant claims; but 
among the numerous letters written by the distinguished 
saint, which discussed an almost endless variety of subjects, 
not one word occurs which can be distorted into any form of 
acknowledgment of miraculous power. This silence is cer- 
tainly unaccountable on any other supposition than that he, 
like Loyola, really had no power to work miracles, and that 
these reports were fabrications without the slightest reliable 
foundation. Should we trace up to the original sources the 
biographies of other reported miracle-workers, there is little 
doubt that similar results would be reached, as in the cases 
before us. It certainly must be acknowledged, therefore, by 
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every candid inquirer, that there is a vast difference between 
the gospel and the ecclesiastical miracles as to their historic 
genuineness and authenticity. 

Fourth, Recent Miracles.— Purported miracles based upon 
Roman-Catholic authority are, outside of the Papal Church, 
entirely discredited. Among Protestants there are a few per- 
sons who claim to have a miraculous healing-power. The 
cases presented appear to allow of simpler explanation 
than a resort to supernatural agency, and can be duplicated 
by those who lay no claim to miraculous power. 


Note LXVIII.—(Page 210.) 


THE remarkable harmony between Bible history and 
recent archeological discoveries is a subject of intensest 
interest, and at every point affords direct and indirect evi- 
dence of the truthfulness of the Bible records. 


Note LXIX.—(Page 211.) 


PROFESSOR J. H. THAYER, in Boston Lectures for 1871, 
employs words which deserve close attention. 


“Tf, after all the ingenuity hitherto expended on it, the question, 
‘How came the disciples to believe that Jesus rose from the dead 
on the third day?’ still remains unanswered, it ought not to be 
regarded as censurable in us to think that the origin of the belief 
finds simple and satisfactory explanation in the fact. At any rate, 
all hypotheses thus far having been exploded, according to the 
judgment of the critics themselves, there should seem to be no 
other course left for plain people but to hold on a while longer to 
the opinion that the resurrection of Jesus was an actual occur- 
rence. This opinion, to be sure, may possibly be erroneous: but 
it accounts for the origin and extension of the Christian faith as no 
other theory has accounted for them; it has witnessed the birth 
and death of every opposing opinion ; it gives to the believer such 
light in darkness, such strength in weakness, such triumph in the 
hour of dissolution, that we may well adhere to it as a working 
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hypothesis until the critics devise another which they agree among 
themselves in pronouncing to be more plausible.” 


Note LXX.—(Page 219.) 
THE following definitions of miracles may be noted: — 


“A miracle is an effect above human or natural power, per- 
formed in attestation of some truth.” — JOHNSON. 

“ An event or effect contrary to the established constitution of 
things.” — WEBSTER. 

“Tt is an effect which exceeds the natural force of the means 
employed to bring it about.” — PAscAL. 

“A miracle is a new consequent of a new antecedent.... It 
is as little contrary to any law of nature as any other phenome- 
non. It is only an extraordinary event, the result of extraordinary 
circumstances; an effect that indicates a power of a higher order 
than those we are accustomed to trace in phenomena more familiar 
to us, but whose existence only the atheist denies.””»— Dr. THOMAS 
BRown. 

“A miracle is an effect produced in the system of nature con- 
trary to the general rule by which it is governed.” — HucH 
FARMER. ; 

“ A miracle is a supernatural effect, evident and wonderful to 
sense.” — TILLOTSON. 

“Tt is awork involving a temporary suspension of the known 
laws of nature.” — WARDLAW. 

“A miracle is an interposition of divine power.” — MANSEL. 

“Tt is an occasional display of divine power, independently of 
those sequences of natural law through which God commonly acts.” 
— BAYNE. 

“ A miracle is an event which is wrought in our world as a sign 
or proof of God making a supernatural revelation to man.” — 
McCosu. 

“ An effect wrought by direct interposition of the Creator and 
Governor of nature for the purpose of revealing a message or 
attesting a revelation.” — FARRAR. 

“ An event which, according to the Ses of sound reason- 
ing, may and must be referred to the extraordinary agency of God.” 
— Proressor Hovey. 
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“A miracle is an effect produced by a direct interposition of 
God, and which is a manifest violation of the laws-of nature un- 
less we suppose this interposition of God.” — PROFESSOR PARK. 

“Miracles and Providence are species under a common genus. 
. . . We may conceive of God as producing a miraculous effect, 
directly at the instant of delivering his message, as a man makes 
a gesture to emphasize a word; or, with that greater degree of 
independence of time which (it may be supposed) is characteris- 
tic of supreme wisdom, we may conceive that a variation from 
nature should be so émed in the plan as to accompany and ac- 
credit a divine message.” — PROFESSOR G. F. WRIGHT. 


Dean Trench deduces the following statement of the 
miracle of healing the paralytic: — 


“Tt was a wonder, for they who beheld it ‘were all amazed;’ it 
was a power, for at the word of Christ the man ‘arose, took up his 
bed, and went out before them all;’ it was a szgm and seal that 
they who saw it might ‘know that the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins.’” 


In the New Testament, miracles are called wonders, Acts 
li. 43; s¢gus, Mark xvi. 20; mighty works, Matt. xi. 20; or 
simply works, John v. 36. 

It will be observed, that the most of these definitions 
incline to the position that law has not actually been violated, 
but that the ordinary course of nature has been interrupted. 
On the other hand, there are many who hold that law is vio- 
lated in the working of miracles. Such, essentially, is the 
position of Professor Tyndall. 


“ Without a disturbance of natural law quite as serious as the 
stoppage of an eclipse [he says], no act of humiliation, individual 
or national, could call one shower from heaven, or deflect towards 
us a single beam of the sun.” 


According, therefore, to Professor Tyndall, the direct an- 
swer to a prayer—the possibility of which he does not 
deny — must involve a miracle, and a miracle must be an 
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unquestioned violation of law. Gen. Mitchel, in his lecture 
on Astronomical Miracles, also claims that “a miracle is 
positively at variance with the established laws of nature.” 


Note LXXI.—(Page 224.) 


THE author of “ The Unseen Universe” notes the follow- 
ing remarkable breaks in the continuity of universal his- 
tOLY,< — 

“There is, to begin with, that formidable phenomenon, the 
production in time of the visible universe; secondly, there is that 
break, hardly less formidable, namely, the original production of 
life; and there is, thirdly, that break recognized by Wallace and 
his school of natural history, which seems to have occurred at the 
first production of man.” 


Dr. Elam suggests in the following words still another 
classification that could be made : — 


“There are at least four distinct types of animal life, —the Ce- 
lenterata, the Mollusca, the Annulosa, and the Vertebrata ; between 
no two of which is there any transition form or forms, either known 
or conceivable.” 


Hardwicke’s “Science Gossip” declares the Darwinian 
theory to be “in flagrant contradiction to facts,” as 
follows :— 


“There are some twenty thousand species of animals, and not 
one instance is known of different species being crossed without 
sterility ensuing in the animal thus begot. It seems a law of 
nature to keep species apart. Darwin, to support his hypothesis, 
has to assume that there may have been a time when this law was 
reversed. What would be thought of an astronomer, if he were to 
argue, that, though the attraction of gravitation is true now, there 
may have been a time when an apple thrown into the air would 
travel forever in space? Darwin’s argument is precisely similar, 
though its fallacy is not so obvious at first sight. If the theory of 
evolution be true, a multitude of animals should be discovered in 
various stages of physical change, which would defy the efforts of 
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naturalists to classify. As is well known, the reverse of this is 
true. A skilled naturalist finds no difficulty in placing each newly 
discovered animal in its proper order.” 


Note LXXII.—(Page 225.) 


THE following words from Dr. Elam are deserving of 
study and commendation : — 


“Now, this cannot be effected by the intensification of any one, 
or by any combination, of the ordinary forces of the inorganic 
world; and therefore we are not only entitled, but if we would be 
consistent we are compelled, to recognize, that with the first forms 
of vegetable life there was manifested an zztrusion of some new 
power into the world, — by whatever name, ‘ creative ’ or otherwise, 
it may be called. Assuredly, at this point in the world’s history, 
there was a most noteworthy disturbance of the laws and direction 
of matter and force, sudden and catastrophical, not gradual and 
imperceptible: for we know of no gradual transition from death to 
life; and unless we can suppose ordinary matter itself spontane- 
ously to assume powers or faculties exactly opposite to those previ- 
ously inherent in it, we are impelled to believe that this disturbance, 
this institution of an entirely new order of energy, this inauguration 
of a new epoch, this clothing of the earth with a new garment, 
was the direct result of a fiat from without, —a power which was 
‘certainly not mechanical.’ ” 


Notre LXXIII. —(Page 226.) 


THE only counter plea which can be introduced at this 
point is, that vegetable life is the result of spontaneous gen- 
eration. But it will be noticed that this does not affect in 
the least the question of the appearance of objects out of the 
ordinary course of nature. It is no less a miracle to produce 
a world of primitive vegetation by spontaneous generation 
than to produce a world of vegetation in any other way. 
But the question of spontaneous generation has, at least for 
the present, been emphatically negatived. The discussion 
was at its height during 1876-77. But more recently the ex- 
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periments of M. Pasteur and Professor Tait have completely 
silenced all the advocates of that hypothesis. See pp. 89-92, 
under the chapter entitled “Some One,” and note on pp. 
269-280. 

Note LXXIV.— (Page 229.) 


WHEN animals that live exclusively upon the land com 
menced their career, there was likewise furnished unanswer- 
able evidence of the scientific possibility of miracles. 


Note LXXV.—(Page 230.) 


S¥E notes on “Spontaneous Generation: ” — 
Note LXXVI., pp. 325, 326; 

Note LXXIII., p. 324; 

Also pp. 89-92. 


Note LXXVI.—(Page 230.) 


EVIDENCE supporting this point is constantly on the 
increase; early and late authorities are very outspoken. 
Such names as Bacon, Leibnitz, Davy, Herschel, Faraday, 
Brewster, Forbes, Carpenter, Dawson, Gray, Dana, Helm- 
holtz, Verdt, and Lotze, ought, with any candid inquirer, to 
be a final and authoritative settlement of this question, at 
least so far as existing facts are concerned. 

Says Professor Agassiz, speaking of the origin of animal 
life, — 


“ All these beginnings do not exist in consequence of the con- 
tinued agency of physical causes, but have made their successive 
appearances upon the earth by the immediate intervention of the 
Creator.” 


And the younger Agassiz, in his able paper upon “ Sea- 
Urchins,” confesses that he utterly despairs of finding the 
missing links upon which evolution inevitably depends. 

Says Professor Tyndall in “The Fortnightly Review,” — 


“Tf asked whether science has solved, or is likely in our day 
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to solve, the problem of the universe, I must shake my head in 
doubt. Behind and above and around us the real mystery of the 
universe lies unsolved, and, as far as we are concerned, is inca- 
pable of solution. 

“Those who hold the doctrine of evolution are by no means 
ignorant of the uncertainty of their data, and they only yield to it 
a provisional assent. : 

“ They frankly admit their inability to point to any satisfactory 
experimental proof that life can be developed save from demon- 
strable antecedent life. 

“JT share Virchow’s opinion, that the theory of evolution in ‘its 
complete form involves the assumption that at some period or 
other of the earth’s history there occurred what would be now 
called spontaneous generation. But I agree with him that the 
proofs of it are still wanting. I hold, with Virchow, that the 
failures have been lamentable, that the doctrine is utterly dis- 
credited.” 


Darwin, too, always insisted that spontaneous generation 
can account for nothing, and that creative intelligence must 
have placed upon the earth the primal germs of all existing 
vegetable and animal life. 


Note LXXVII.—(Page 230.) 


“That such transformations are wholly unknown to the realms 
of nature [says Cuvier], is a point upon which the most distin- 
guished geologists and anatomists are unanimous.” 

“At succeeding epochs, new tribes of beings [says Professor 
Sedgwick] were called into existence, not merely as the progeny 
of those that had appeared before them, but as new and living 
proofs of creative interference.” 

“ All these facts [says Professor Balfour] contradict the crude 
ideas of those so-called naturalists, who state that one species can 
be transmuted into another in the course of generations.” 

“The species have a real existence in nature [says Lyell], and 
each was endowed at the time of its creation with the attributes 
and organs by which it is now distinguished.” 

“Every thing [says Sir Charles Bell] declares the species to 
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have its origin in a distinct creation, not in a gradual variation 
from some original type.” 

“We have absolute proof of the immutability of species [says 
Sir David Brewster], whether we search for it in historic or geolo- 
gic times.” 


See also Note XXIII, p. 324. 


Nore LXXVIII.—(Page 231.) 


THE problem of man’s origin being upon scientific grounds 
in a somewhat unsettled state, we may be allowed to present 
with some fulness the Bible theory. 

According to Christian theology, the Creator of whom 
Moses speaks is the “ Christ” of the New Testament. The 
“ God-Said” of Genesis is the “ God-Word” of John’s Gos- 
pel. Moses introduces his account with the words, — 


“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 


John introduces his Gospel with the words : — 


“Tn the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
‘and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with 
God. All things were made by him; and without him was not 
any thing made that was made.” 


The Apostle Paul thus expands and emphasizes this 
thought in the Epistle to the Hebrews, first chapter : — 


“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds. . . . Unto the Son he 
saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre of right- 
eousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved right- 
eousness, and hated iniquity; therefore God, even thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. And thou, 
Lord [the “God-Said,” the “God-Word,” the “Christ”’], in the 
beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth; and the heavens 
are the works of thy hands.” 

/ 
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Christian theology, furthermore, reports that this “ God- 
Word,” though ordinarily invisible, is still present with his 
people; that he appeared in Judzea eighteen hundred years 
ago, in the form of a divine man, or “ God-Man;” that before 
this he had frequently appeared in visible angelic shape to 
the patriarchs; and that not many thousand years ago, some- 
where in Central Asia, in a place called the Garden of Eden, 
he appeared, and, as a miracle-worker, from the dust of the 
earth built up a material human body in the image of his 
own spiritual, eternal, and to us at present invisible body. 
The record is explicit: — i 


“The Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul.” 


According to this view, the body was full formed by 
immediate creative agency; and then the God-Word breathed 
into the nostrils of this fresh-formed earth body “the breath 
of life,” and man became a living soul. The meaning is, that 
the God-Word energized a thinking soul in the body he had 
made. This miracle of man’s life was wrought with mouth 
to mouth, as if Christ would wake man to consciousness 
with a kiss upon his lips. And history shows that with the 
tenderness of that first act the Creating One ever since has 
followed and blessed his obedient children. And more than 
this, the world of philosophy and science acknowledges the 
presence in man of exceptional soul gifts and graces. M. 
de Chateaubriand propounds a very interesting question, 
and furnishes a suggestive answer : — 


“Why does not the ox as I do? It can lie down upon the 
grass, raise its head towards heaven, and in its lowings call upon 
that unknown Being who fills the immensity of space. But no: 
content with the turf on which it tramples, it interrogates not 
those suns in the firmament above, which are the grand evidences 
of the existence of God. Animals are not troubled with those 
hopes which fill the heart of man: the spot on which they tread 
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yields them all the happiness of which they are susceptible; a little 
grass satisfies the sheep,-a little blood gluts the tiger. The only 
creature that looks beyond himself, and is not all in all to himself, 
is man.” 


Darwin is right in his estimate that “man is the wonder 
and the glory of the universe.” 

In a word, every branch of science, and every principle 
of philosophy, confirm one of the first announcements of 
biblical theology, — that the Almighty, in creating man, has 
completed. an exceptional piece of work. Every creature 
bows, as God solemnly announces man’s final inauguration 
in the sublime words : — 


“Have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” _ 


The account of the origin of woman, the companion of 
the man, through whom all other thinking souls have origi- 
nated, is given in the following words :— 


“And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the 
air, and to every beast of the field; but for Adam there was not 
found an help meet for him. And the Lord God caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept; and he took one of his ribs, 
and closed up the flesh instead thereof. And the rib which the 
Lord God had taken from man, made he a woman, and brought 
her unto the man.” 


This language necessitates the idea of a sudden, super- 
natural, and miraculous formation of the material organism 
of woman. Does some one object because certain difficul- 
ties present themselves? But, we may ask, are there fewer 
difficulties attending any other supposition? Indeed, upon 
all modern theories of bioplasm, perhaps fewer difficulties 
attend this Bible method than attend any other method that 
can possibly be named. 

Examine the details of this remarkable account. Heroic 
treatment was the one known to the ancients: they would 
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have had the gods bind Adam to a rack, and then have 
had them wrench a bone from his side. But the Lord, the 
God-Man, the Christ and Creator, caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon Adam. The most approved modern medical 
science could have done no better. The man, to employ _ 
a chemical term, was “etherized.”. The words “deep 
sleep” mean entire unconsciousness. Then the Divine 
One removed some part of the flesh and bone of the man 
near the breast, closing up the place thereof with other 
-flesh, and out of this flesh, bone, and blood of Adam, per- 
haps with the bioplasts still alive in it and upon it, made 
the woman. In the iaguzEe of the original text, ‘And 
God builded up a woman.’ 

No one doubts that the first woman could have been made 
in some other way nearly as well as in the way recorded. 
She could have been made from a cloud in the atmosphere 
or from the foam of the sea, or from a piece of mountain 
granite. But it may well be insisted that she could not 
have been created in any other way that so well establishes 
the intended and ordained union between husband and wife, 
—a union so wellestablished, in the nature of things, that a 
departure from it is always found destructive of the highest 
individual and national prosperity. And it is also worthy of 
note, as Herder remarks, “that what Moses adds is an ele- 
gant description of an espousal,” and, as there was no other 
to act, God himself honored the first marriage “ by appear- 
ing as bridesman,” or, in the beautiful language of the origi- 
nal, “ And he builded up the woman, and brought her to the 
man.” Here was the birth of society. Unity of blood is 
literally maintained. Here is the “real presence” and a 
divine succession. 

And, as the Creator looked upon that first society and 
their garden home, it could be well said, ““And God saw 
every thing that he had made, and behold it was very 
good.” 

In view of all these considerations, is the Bible student 
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extravagant in saying that the Mosaic account of man’s 
origin is the only one.ewer propounded with which so many 
of the established facts of science and philosophy, of provi- 
dence and theology, as perfectly harmonize? 


Note LXXIX.— (Page 234.) 


THE following words from the author of “The Theistic 
Argument” may be carefully pondered : — 


“Tt would, however, be a most natural and possible anticipation 
that these exceptional phenomena attending a revelation would be 
most marked at its earlier stages, and that, with its progressive 
reception, they would either wholly disappear or become its nor- 
mal operation. To borrow an imperfect illustration from physical 
science, revelation in this respect may be likened to the transfor- 
mation of energy. In the familiar case of heat, this transformation 
takes place between two bodies that differ in temperature. We 
get no work from heat unless part of it can fall from a higher to a 
lower grade. When two bodies differ greatly in temperature, the 
transformation is violent; but as the level of the one approaches 
that of the other, the transformation is more gentle and unob- 
served. So a revelation of spiritual truth to a race whose light was 
darkened would be attended with marvels; while to’a race whose 
moral level had been raised, precisely the same truth might be 
communicated without giving any violent wrench to their previous 
conceptions.” 


Note LXXX.—(Page 235.) 


THE case may be stated in still stronger terms; for a 
belief in the existence of a God puts modern science upon 
a trail which inevitably leads to the possibility of all these 
miracles. 

“Once believe in a God [as Paley says], and miracles are not 
incredible.” 


Or, as Dr. Channing puts the case: — 


“To a man whose belief in God is strong and practical, a miracle 
will appear as possible as the most common event in life.” 
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Similar to these is the statement of John Stuart Mill: — 


“Once admit a God, and the production by his direct volition 
of an effect which in any case owed its origin to his creative will, 
is no longer a purely arbitrary hypothesis to account for the fact, 
but must be reckoned with as a serious possibility.” 


Note LXXXI.—(Page 236.) 


THE author has in preparation a work upon Eschatology, 
including “ Physical Death,” “The Intermediate World,” 
“The Re-appearance of the God-Man,” “The Re-embodi- 
ment of the Human Race,” “ The End of the World,” “ The 
Final Judgment,” “ Final Separations,” “The Kingdom of 
Heaven —its Objective Reality,” “The Kingdom of Heaven 
— its Inhabitants,” “The Kingdom of Heaven —its Employ- 
ments.” These doctrines are discussed in the light of. 
modern thought, and from an orthodox point of view; the 
methods adopted being similar to those employed in this 
treatise. 
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of the physical universe, including our earth, has consumed periods so vast that 
the human mind cannot comprehend them; ’ and ‘that apparently there are, in 
geology at least, six well-marked periods of activity, having immense durations, 
which may properly be termed cosmical or geologic days, and that these periods 
are prophetic or typical of six literal days, during which the Creator brought into 
being the vegetable and animal life now found upon the earth’s surface.’ The 
scheme is ingenious and well developed.” — Central Christian Advocate. 
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claims of modern Unitarianism it has few equals; and at the present time, when 
the best thought of the country is directed toward this and kindred subjects, the 
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oston). 

s “This treatise cannot be too highly commended.” — Yewzshk Advocate. 

“It must prove of great advantage to those who use it faithfully.”” — Observer 
(New York). 

“A better treatise could not be placed in the hands of the student who has not 
yet been initiated into the intricacies which make prose composition such an intol- 
erable bore to the young.” — Zzguzrer (Philadelphia). 

‘The author has crowded into this comparatively small volume a great deal of 
information about language in general, and especially English. He gives a brief 
outline of the history of speech, and of the different theories as.to its origin. He 
mentions the leading principles underlying the grammatical structure of our tongue, 
and calls attention to the more important laws of rhetoric. The work is an 
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of other books an abundance of learning, and he hasdreproduced it in a clear, con- 
cise, systematic, and unusually effective manner. We know of few treatises of 
the same length which contain an equal amount of valuable information,” — 
Churchman (New York). 
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eo of almost all that has been written on the subject. As a text-book it cannot 
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Art of Speech, vol. ii.— ‘‘ We do not know of any compend as satisfactory 
as this is for the purpose in view.” — Zapress (Rochester, N.Y.). 
ee It is an unpretentious but most instructive little volume.” — Chicago Inter- 

cean. 
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it is replete with information.” — The Chronicle (Ann.Arbor, Mich.). 

“We do not know of any small volume which may be studied with so much 
benefit.” — Saturday Eventnug Herald (Chicago). 

‘We know no reference-book so stimulating nor more likely to éncourage a 
en and judicious style in writing and speaking.” — Commonwealth 
(Boston). 

‘* Pithy in quotation, wise in statement, and forcible in argument.” — Zpzscopal 
Register (Philadelphia). 
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